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R + ky honor rather to the modeſty. 17855 to CHAD. 
the judgment of Xenophon „that he has ex- A 
cluded, , from his general hiſtory of Grecian af. Tim. 
fairs, the account of an Rae in which he herne 
himſelf. acted ſo diſtinguiſhed a part, and which e e 


immediately occaſioned very important tranſactions vat on tn 
. in Aſia and in Ergee ; Aker the downfal OS, 
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c HA P. of "WT Oy ae the Spartans were W 


xxXVII. 
allies in 
Aſia, by 
order of 
Artaxer- 
xes. 
Olymp. 
cv. 2. 
A. C. 399. 


expoſed to the jealouſy and reſentment of Perſia, 
by their dominion in Greece, by their conqueſts 


on the coaſt of Aſia, by the pre-eminence of their 


naval power, and eſpecially. by their open participa- 


tion in the rebellious defigns of Cyrus. The 
former circumſtances rendered their republic the 
rival of the king of Perſia; but their co-opera- - 


tion with an ambitious rebel! rendered them the 


erſonal enemies of Artaxerxes. His refolution 
to chaſtiſe their audacity was communicated to 


Tiſſaphernes, who, after haraſſing the retreat of 
the ee to the foot of the Carduchian moun- 
tains, beyond which he had not courage to follow 
them, returned with a powerful army towards 
Lower Aſia; to reſume che government of Caria, 
his hereditary province, as well as to- take poſſeſ- 


fion of the rich ſpoils of Cyrus, beſtowed on him 


by che gratitude of his maſter, in return for his 


recent and ſignal dexViees: en . ee ce 


7 


Attacks 
the Ro- 
lian ci- 
ties. 


pretender to the thronn ee | 

2 Honored with: this anions preſent Til. 
afheres was farther intruſted with executing the 
vengeance of the great king againſt the Spartans. 


Without any formal declaration of war, which the 
| late hoſtilities in the Eaſt ſeemed to render un- 


neceſſary, he attacked the Eolian cities; the 
ſatrap Pharnabazus readily entered into his views, 
and concurred with alt his meafures. The Lace- 


dæmonian garrifon, ſupported by the townſmen, 


defended themſelves with their uſual courage | 
earneſtly ſoliciting, however, A reinforcement = ip 
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| homie, which might enable them to reli aud 10 0 u * b. 
| formount: ſuch: an unexpected danger i Xxvil. 
On this important occaſion, the . 7 88 The Spar- 
ol aſſembly were not wanting to the aſſiſtance of Pninbes 
their garriſons, or to the hopes of their Rolian vim as 
allies. They immediately levied: a body of five f ag. 
thouſand Peloponneſian troops, and demanded. a ance; | 
conſiderable ſupply from the Athenians, | The 
latter ſent them three hundred horſemen, : who — 
having ſerved under the thirty tyrants, were cheer: r 
fully ſacrificed to this dangerous duty by the par- 5 
tiſans of the new democracy. The command of 
the joint forces was intruſted to the Spartan Thim - 
bron, who had orders , as ſoon as he arrived in 
Eolis, to take into pay the Greeks who had en- 
gaged in the expedition of Cytus, aud hq were 
actually employed in the diſhonorable ſervice of 
un ungrateful Barbarian. The mean and perfidious which te 
behaviour of Seuthes, Who, in his new. character 0 | 
of prince, ſtill retained his original manners Of à geeks 
Thracian robber, rendered the propoſal of joining eb 
Thimbron extremely agreeable. to Xenophan; who . pew 2 
conducted to the Lacedæmonian ſtandard fix thous per Ad. 
Land men, the venerable remains of an army ex!“ 
hauſted and ennopled oy, Maa ad toils ang... 1 
dangers. WY „ 3 
Having: WL Ir this powerful Winch " | Thimbron 


3 
"BE * 


th 
. _ Thinbrom opened the campaign againſt! the lieu · eee 
| . tenant” of Artaxerxes, at the diſtance of two: years . e 
ces ; 
| aſter. Cyrus had marched from. Epheſus to en one. 
1 Xenopb. Hellen. 1. iii. p. 40. Diodor.. Sicul. I. xiv. p. 716, xv. 3. 
E) Xenoph. Hellen. p. 50. Niodor, p. NS; 23 171 A. C. 398, 
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| Grecian arms were attended with conſiderable ſuc? 
ceſs. Thimbron took, or regained, the towns of 
Pergamus, ""Teathrania „HFaliſarnia, Myrina, 

Cyme, and Grynigm! But the walls of Lariſſa, 
a ſtrong city in the Troade, defied his aſſault; the 
_ vigilany garriſon baffled all his contrivances for 
depriving them of freſh water; and; aſſiſted by 
the inhabitants of the place, made a vigorous fally, 


| repelled. the wean and burkes | dy demglithed 


their: Works. 

Nothing dul „5 We 3 an uninter- 
rupted career of victory, could reſtrain the licen- 
_ tious paſſions of the t troops, compoſed” of a motley 
aſſemblage ſrom ſo many different, and often hoſtile 
communities. Their ſeditious ſpirit rendered them 
formidable to each other, and to the Greeks of- 
Aſſa. Their rapacity ſpared not the territories of 
the Lacedzmonian allies, - who loudly: complained 
to the ſenate; aſcribing the violence of the troops 
to the weakneſs. of the general. In conſequence of 
this repreſentation, ''Thimbron was recalled and 
; diſgraced *; and the command, for which he ſeemed 
ſo ill qualified, was beſtowed” on Dercyllidas ,' a 
man fertile in reſources ,'who could often vary his 


conduct without changing his principles; who 


knew when to relax, and when torenforce the diſ- 
cipline of the camp, and Who, to the talents of at. 
able general, added the reputation of being the 


| beſt engineer of his times. By a judicious direc- 


tion of the machines of war which he invented,' or 
improved, Dercyllidas overcame che obBinacy of 


4 Xenoplle 7 451. 


. 
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Laila N in che e eisht days, reduced ous Dy 
eight other cities in the province of Pharnabazus. XXVII. 
The rapidity of his conqueſts recommended him g 1 
to the Spartan ſenate, and his moderate "uſe! of Seace. 
victory endeared him to the Aſiatic colonies! He - 
leſſened their taxes, 5 encouraged their induſtry N 5 rr 
heard their complaints with/candor; and deci det 
their differences with the moſt impartial juſtige 
Diſdaining the eruel example of his predeceſſors, e 
he impoſed not any arbitrary, exactions on te 
peaceful; citizens and huſbandmen; and leſt che 
maintenance of his, troops ſhould proye burden- 0 
ſome to che allies and ſubjects of Sparta, he DEM 
his winter-quarters in Bithynia, where the valor 
of Xenophon and his ne had lately ſpread 
"the terror of the Arten na we barns - 
Early in the ſpring, ee e Were; dent Commit 
«fob Sparta to inſpect the affairs of Aſia, and 5 
Pr orogue, for another year, kxhe authority, of Derr Sparta to 
cyllidas, provided their obſervations and inquiries 1144100 
confirmed the very ſavorable accounts that 'bad Olymp. 
been given of his adminiſtration. On their arrival 10. 4 
at Lampſacus, where the army was then aſſembled, otros hs 
they viſited the camp, and aſſured .therſoldiers, . 
that the magiſtrates of the republic as much ap 
proved their conduct i in the laſt, as they had e con- | 
__ demned it in the preceding, year. A captain i — 
preſſing the ſenſe of the multitude, replied; that ; 
the diſferent behaviour of the troops, noy and 
formerly, was yet leſs different than the characters 
of Thimbron and Dercyllidasto This teſtimony, of - 
military approbation was not more flattering | to we = 
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nA 5. Sheba; than ſatisfaddry x6 the 8 j 

XXV. who After Wards, ar bis requeſt, viſited" the neighs | 

bouring towns of of Rolis' and Ibnia, and found . 

| 11 80 in a condition Hebel happy a wad” 2 0 
„ 33 1107 HH 19 | 

DS: Before taking leavd ofDercyllidas they deqhainied 

fies the : him, that the inhabitants of the Thracian her- 7 


Cherfor | ſonefis Had lately ſent to Sparta an embaſly , re: 
re queſting alliſtance againſt the ' fierce Barbarians 
| who" inhabited the achpining territory; and” that; 7 
| cireumſtances Permit him to afford pro- a 
on to thofe inderſtrious And Giſtreſſed Greeks; | 

| 
| 


WM 2 Would perform à fignal ſervice" te the fate, | 
| The AIG” of" Tiflaphernes bo notwith! 
ſtänding the powerful army which he had con- 

ducted from Upper Aſia n expected further ret 

iüꝛnforeements from the Eaſt," encouraged the 
GBrecian general to undertake this uleful and meriC MF 
4% Yonious enterprite. >The Cherſonefus was one of | 
- the moſt fertile and beſt oultivated Tpots 1 in the — 
Ancient world. In an extent öf fifty miles in | 
- ; Febgth,and fifteen in breadth, it Sealed eleven N 
rr rich! and flouriſhing eities, and ſeveral 'commodi- 
cus harbours. The fields, "producing the moſt 
valuable” grains, Were ititerſperſed and adorned 

with delightful plamtatiens and orchards, 4s well as 

Wieith Jawns and meadows, ſtored With all ſorts of 
VVV ufeful cattle. Had this beautiful country enjoyed 
an inſular form; its a. no Would have been 
complete; but à neck of land thirty ſeven” fur. 
longs in breadth, joined it to the tertitories 155 the 


a 5 . Hellen. 1. ili. 50 487. oh 
© Tunwgrtery | Xo org. Xenoph. p. 488. 
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lidas could eaſily have repelled:their inroads. They 


might have puniſhed their . eryelty: by, deſtroying 


their miſerable villages: in the open country; hut 


fury, heightened by revenge, Dercyllidas affarded 
a more uſeful aſſiſtance to thoſe, unhappy Art 


Bercoſt: viding in Thrace; The troops of Pig GH a bi 


the Barbarians would have found a ſecure refuge.in 
their woods;.and, mountains and Whenever the 

army was withdrawn, would have again, poured - 

down on the helpleſs Cherſoneſus with their native 


and employed in their defence, not the COurages.. 


but the labor, of his ſoldiers. Wäth ingeſſant 


toil, begun in the ſpring, and continued almoſt. + £0. 
the autumn, they formed à ſtrong Wa 
iſthmus; the ſpace; was marked out, and the, I. 
litingly.,apportianed to tbe ſepaxate Rr 
munities, from which the | 
and the, ſpur. of emulation; was, ſharpened bx t 


bor 


1 


had been. 


* 112 » 


incitement of gain, the general in perſon. ſuperin; 


tending the work, and beſtowing rewards, laviſhly 4 


furniſhed by che wealthy Cherſanites) on the moſt 
diligent and deſerving, Eiben ad od ie 80 
Dercyllidas ha 


pia juſtly ennobled by 


its utility, when the 


ſcarcely. returned. from, this em. 


; acroſs the 


Toe treat) 
with Tit 


combined. forces of Phernabazus and Tillapherpes ares. 


appeared. in the neighbourhood. of Epheſus. The 


general, collected ;his..whole;. ede le e 


(4 - ; 8 


5 4 


_ give them battle; the European, fol ed 
a noble ardor-for, action; but the ee of 
che Aſiatic ogaſt, ho. had lock eee 
A d ttt e n en Anz r ee 81 0 
Th at-. i ld et * 8 be 


e 
- COM" A 
. 


The per- 


ſians ſe. 


wh 8. - ſolerpta/okiths ah « 


new N. 
Var. 


.From"the- Eaſt, '# 


| alenee aud celerity A in the" port 
Theſe fecret Preparatiohs were ebmmunicated to 


were dy byd the hw af an enemy whoſe 
numbers fir exceeded their own. WW \patiic might 


have proved fatal, had not the of Tiſſa- 


phernès ſelt the terror which they in pired. They 
recollected the bravery of the tet thouſand who 
had accompanied Cyrus; they perceived that the 
forces wich 'whom they now had to contend ex- 


ceeded that number; but they did not feflect that 
the Any of Dereyllidas was ſwelled by the de 


era Greeks! of Folis and Tonia; whoſe minds 


Had been enfeebled and degraded by along ſeries 
of oppreſſion.” The cownnlce of the Perſians en- 
gaged 'T iſſaphernes,, much agairiſt the inclination 


"of: P tHabarzis ; to propoſe a conference; the 


bee of the Ionians engaged Dereyllidas to 
ukcept the propoſal. Hoſtilities were thus ſuſ. 
pended; mutual hoſtages were given; overtures | 
gers were dif. 
TING es | 


of peace” were made and meſſen 
patched for inſtrucions 
0 and! to the court of Perſia. 
The deſign of Tilaplemes Bepdver, dens v 
to gain time by amuſing the enemy. 
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gements had long loſt their 
wer over his perfidious mind. He treacherouſſy 
Vntelled an opportunity to gene v the war, Waiting 
Wich impatience for "the promiſed reinforcements 
d eſpecially for the equipment of 
a fear,” ch Kerken. was preparing, with 

Jort of Phœnieia. 


Ly 


the Spartan ' magiſtrates by the patriotiſm of He- 


rodas, a Syracuſan, 1 6 1 of 
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Greece, F bensyed bi „* 2 The c H. 3 1 
Spartans: were alarmed: with the danger, indignant XXVII. | 
at the treachery of Tiſſaphernes; and perhaps dif - 
pleaſed with the too eaſy: eredulity of their general. | 

But the death of king Agis had given them in 
the perſon of their firſt magiſtrate , a commander 
who equalled Dercyllidas in merit, and who has far 
e e him in end-wm! i e eee e, 

The Galen e N ich againſt the Eleaus Agtilus _ ; | 
Welck laſt exploit of the eee reign 3 | ; 
of Agis, On his death - bed heincknow for sparta- | 
his ſon Leotychides, whoſe legitimacy, the levity hald 
or the guilt of his mother Tymæa had Epo ts 
-juſt ſuſpicion. But this late avowal-of a ſucceſſor, 
hom he had ſo long diſowned, did not ſatisſy the 
partiſans of Ageſilaus, who was the brother of Agis 
on the fide of his father Archidamus, but yourger 
by many years, being born of a different mother, 
and failing Leotychides, the neareſt heir to the 
throne: Under a diminutive and ignoble foray = 
Ageſilaus concealed a vigorous and fervid mind; 
aà manly elevation of character, a generous ambi- 
tion of ſoul. Theſe reſpeckable qualities, adorned 
by the milder virtues of modeſty, candor, con- 7 
deſcenſion, and unlimited complaiſance fot his £4 
friends, early attracted .the notice, and merited the | | 
- eſteem; of the firſt names of 8 arta; and of none 
more than Lyſander, who, as His perſonal hopes = 


4 


grandeur were blaſted by che a3 6 jealouly, and 
reſentment. that had been zuſtly excited i in Sparta 
againſt his oſtentatious abuſe of power, confined 
all his projects of ambition to tn — 
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n 4 . * his 3 That cloquence and addreſs 
XA VII. Which would have been ineffectual if kt 
| ſor« himſelf ; ſucceeded in behalf of another; and 
by the influence and intrigues of Lyſander, ſtill 
more than by the ſtrong claims of juſtice and of 
merit; Ageſilaus was declared ſucceſſor to the 
vacant throne; and, at the diſtance of about two 
years, commander in chief of the Greek forces in 
Aſia; an office leſs ſplendid in name than that of 


weight and authority. &: fe be 
Cinadon's In the interval of theſe ene ee he- 


ay, approved his attentive vigilance in the ſervice of 
| the republic, of which the ſafety, and even 4 
exiſtence, was endangered by a daring and4 


guiſhed above his companions by extraordinary 
ſtrength and agility, was not leſs conſpicuous for 
undaunted courage and ambition. Deſcended o 
an obſcure ſamily, Cinadon ſelt and regrettedothe 
8 mating ee ly the Wente, —_ 


9 Th n '6f Leotyeindes, in pred his cauſe! vided ans. 
1 affembly „ alleged an oracle that exhorted the Spartans to beware of g 
lame reign. This pointed, at, Agefilaus , who limped in walking. But 
Lyſander , by one of thoſe ready and unexpeated turns ; which often 
decide the reſolutions of numerous aſſemblies, direged the - battery « of 
the oracle again Leotychides ,"offertiug';! that. it was the lameneſi of 
the title only which Aro mut, hays. had in view, ſince it was 8 
matter indifferent to the gods whether the Spartan kings walked 
tracefuny; but a matter of bigh importante 'whether they deſcended 
from Hercules, the fon ' of Jupiter, or Aleibiades „ an Athenian 
| es profligate and exile, Com, Plur, in eee . et e 
SS „ . t Hellen l. if. 5. i thorns ei 
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"2 king: of rer Be banxing with it eee ; 


conſpiracy: A youth named Cinadon, Aide, 
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* which. he lived. "His pride was deeply WIT 
with the reflection, „ that Whatever abilities his 


youth might promiſe, and his manhood mature, 
the uufortunate circumſtances; of his birth muſt. 


for ever exclude him from the Principal dignities of 


the ſtate, which circulated among a few Spartan 
families, without the: poſlibility of extending be- 
yond that very. limited ſphere.” The warmch of 
his: characary add ahb, impetuoſity of his paſſions, | 
pted bim tb: ſeeki juſtice and revenge: nor 

5 tis blind and headlong ferocity: alarmed by the 


means, however atrocious; that muſt lead to this 


favorite end. He communicated the horrid deſign 
to men of his on, and of an inferior condition, 


exaggerating their cruel treatment by a ſtern ariſto» 
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cracy , which he contraſted; with the mild equality 


of the neighbouring communities; and perhaps 
aſſerting, that if they muſt ſubmit to a maſter, it 


would be better to have one than many; that even 
the ſubjects of a monarchy enjoyed greater equality 
and bert; than the members of the Spartan re- 


public“, fine: the former all equally participated 
in thoſe prefermerits and honors, to which not 


ſentation, he neglected not, what Was. more ef 
en and b R's AIG. the ONT: 
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„ This language 7 have often tears From hk OY of a 1 


maintaining power , than for their moderation in exerciſing it. 


_ only the flaves, dhe Helots , and freedmen; but 
the Whole body of the E people, 
were forbidden to aſpire. After this general repre - 


republic » whoſe cirzzens are not more remarkable for their firmneſs in 
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ful and jeg ener 
lain a nd the ſigus were ſtill more unfavorable; 


/ 


0¹ 45 a v. Jl cruelty as particular en „Land to e 


the reſentment of individuals againſt their private 
and domeſtic foes; nor did he forget to encourage 
them all with the certain proſpect of ſucceſs:, by 
contraſting their on ſtrength and numbers wich 


the weakneſs of an enemy, who! might be taken 
unarmed, and cut off by ſurpriſe 


yy 1016 
The time for action apptoached, and the: author 
of the conſpiracy: commanded: his aſſociates to ſtay 
at home, that they might be ready at a call. Age- 
ſilaus, [meaniphils; performed the accuſtom ed Vows 


. and ſactifices! for ths ſafety of the republic ;. the 


appearance of the entrails announced ſome dread- 
;- a ſecond victim Was 


but after examining the third ſacrifice, the prieſt 
exclaimed, We ſeem, O Ageſilaus 1--to- be in 
the midſt zof our enemies. Soon afterwards Ma 

. perſon., whoſe name has not been thought worthy 
of record, denounced Cinadon to the magiſtrates, 


as guilty of a treaſonable deſign , of which he had 


endeavoured to render himſelf an accomplice. 
When the informer was deſired to explain his de- 


dclaration more fully, he töld them; that Cinadon 


having conducted him to the great ſquare! of the 


city Which, being deſtined for the public aſſembly 


and the market, was the uſual place of rendezvous; 


he ſaw in that ſpacious reſort. 


deſired him to count the number of Spartans whom 
That he counted 
the-king, , the maps ji the ſenators. and about my 


N 111 65 7 447 . 75 Th. 1 pen 
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others, ad chem aſked 88 for kin as oak c HA P. 


he had required him to take that eng rin uſcleſs: 
trouble? Becauſe , replied the conſpirator, I reckon 
the Spartans to beenemics, and all the reſt, whoſe- 
great numbers you-behold in the marketiplace, to 
be friends. Nor does this proportion apply to 


Sparta only; in the farms and villages: adjacent to 


the city, we ſhall in each houſe and family have 
one enemy, the maſter, but all the ſervants will be 


our friends. Cinadon then acquainted him with 


the object and cauſe of the conſpiracy, which had 
been formed by men of probity and fortitude, and 
which Was ſoon to be communicated: to the Raves! 


peaſants, and the whole body of Lacedzmonian- 
people, whoſe animoſity againſt the-Spartans was 


too violent to be concealed. That the greateſt: 
part of the conſpirators, being trained for war, had. 


arms in their hands; that the ſhops of the ar- 


morers, the tools of thoſe artificers who wrought, 
in mal wood, and ſtone, and even the inſtru- 
ments of agriculture, might furniſh ſuch weapons 
to the reſt, as would eh, 204 75 che purpole 
againſt vnarmed . 7 
This alarming intelligence roufell the: activity, 
without ſhaking; the firmneſs, of the Spartan ma- 
giſtrates. It would have been imprudent to ſeize 
Cinadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted 
with the extent of his reſources ;- and the number 


— 


Adiviex 


and pru. 
dence of 
the Spar- 
tan ma; 


giſtrates. 


of his alſociates. On prstence of the public 


ſervice, they contrived to ſend him to Aulon (for 
in ſimilar expeditions they had often employed bis 
ready arm and enter} ug, valet], chat * might 


s 


Cinadon 
and his 
accom- 
plices - 
ſeized and 
punished. 


14 TAE HISTORY C OF GREECE. 
P, „ in that licentious city, and bring wirhin the 


reach of juſtice, ſeveral daring violators of the 


Spartan laws, among whom was a very beautiful 
woman, who corrupted the manners of young and 
old. The ſenate prepared waggons for convey- 


ing the priſoners, and furniſhed every thing neceſ- 


ſary for the journey. A body of choſen horſemen 


was appointed to accompany Cinadon, who ſet out 


without ſuſpecting that this long train of prepara- 
tion was deſtined againſt himſelf alone. But no 
ſooner had he reached a proper diſtance from the 
city, than he was ſeized as a traitor, and compelled, 


by the terror of immediate death, to denounce his 
accomplices. Their names were ſent to the ſenate, 
who inſtantly ſecured their perſons. Cinadon, 


Tiſamenus, a prieſt, and the other leaders of the 


conſpiracy , were ſcourged through the city, gored 


with inſtruments of . A MAY: rel os my 


Ageſilaus 
takes the 
command 
of the 
Greek 
forces in 
Afia. 
Olymp- 
Ki. 1 1. 
A C. 396. 
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The raſh eee of en ſtill filled * 
Spartans with alarm, when intelligence was con- 
veyed of the formidable preparations of Artaxer- 
xes, againſt whom the perſuaſive influence of Ly. 


ſander encouraged them to employ the great and 


ſolid, but as yet unknown, abilities of their young 


and warlike prince. Since the reign of Agamem- 


non; Ageſilaus was the firſt Grecian king who 
led the united forces of his country to make war 
in Alia 3 ; and his e : d not leſs 
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important head the exploits of the ſons of Atreus 
and Achilles, is much inferior in renown; becauſe 
the panegyric of Nenophon, warm and ſplendid 


as it is, even beyond the uſual: color of his com- 


poſitions, muſt yet, like all the works of man; be 
for ever eclipſed by the luſtre, of the Iliad. But 


the conqueſts of Ageſilaus, however different in 


fame, yet. ſurpaſſed in misſortune, the war of 


Troy. Both were pernicious to the intereſts. of 
Greece; but of the two, the victories of Ageſilaus 
proved the moſt fatal, not indeed in their i imme- 
diate; but in their remote conſequences. . 
In the ſpring of the year three bonded, an 


1 before Chriſt, he left Sparta, with three 
thouſand Lacedz#monian freedmen, and a body of 
foreign troops, amounting to ſix thouſand, chiefly 


collected from: the: confederate cities of Pelopon> 
neſus. Since the irregular and uajuſtifiable con- 


Difgraces 
Lyſander, 
who alone 
rivalled 

his authos 
rity. 


duct of Agis, in his unfortunate expedition againſt - 


Argos, the Spartan kings were uſually attended in 


the field by a council of ten ſenators, whoſe. con- 
currence was held neceſſary in all public meaſures. 
Ageſilaus demanded a council, not of ten, but of 
thirty Spartans; a refined ſtroke of poliey, which 
ſtrongly indicates that artful dexttritꝶ with which, 


during a long adminiſtration, he / uniformly pro. 


moted the views; of his intereſt and ambition. By 


augmenting the number of the council, he dis 


miniſhed its importance. Each member , as he 
poſſeſſed leſs weight and influence, felt himſelf leſs 
concerned in the honor of the body; and the 


whole were more eaſily ſwayed and governed by 


— 
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CHAP. „ eng Lyſander alone, whoſe name in 1 


was illuſtrious or terrible, e ſor a While the. | 


power of Ageſilaus. But the colleagues of Ly: 
ſander were the firſt to diſpute his pretenſions, and 


to control his au thority. Ageſilaus avajled him-. | 


_ ſelf of their envy „ and liſtened too eaſily to the 
dictates of ſelfiſhneſs , in bumbling the arrogance 


of a rival who had been the chief author of his 
own greatneſs. By thwarting. the meaſures of 


Lyſander, by denying his requeſts, by employing 


him in offices unbecoming his dignity *? „. 
rendered him contemptible in the eyes of thoſe by 
whom he had been ſo long feared. This ungene- 


rous treatment of a benefactor, as well as the aſpir- 


ing pride of the benefactor himſelf, which could 
excite ſuch black ingratitude in an otherwiſe virtu⸗ 


ous breaſt, doubly prove the inſtability of friend» 


ſhip between ambitious minds. After a diſgrace- 
ful rupture, which ended in an affected reconcilia, 


tion, Lyſander Was ſent. by Ageſilaus and his 


council to command the Lacedzmonian ſquadron, 
in the Helleſpont an inactive and ſubordinate 


ſervice, in which he could not expect an oppor. 


tunity to perform any thing worthy of his ancient 


fame.” He returngd, therefore, in a few months 
to Sparta . covered with difgrace „ enraged by dif. 


appointment, and ,vowing  implacable revenge 


againſt the wo OO of his friend which 


" 7 


12 8 was news in the Eaſt a as a conqueror.« $ eee made 


bim a commiſlary. Vid, . in, W et Lyſand. et en, Hellen. 
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© felt more deeply chin the injuſtice of all his 0 1 
enemies together.. £1. e 


* ; Td 


5 Ageſilaus fixed ls! head-quarters at Epheſus, a Treachery 

* place recommended by its centrical ſituation, as 1 | 4 
* the moſt convenient retidezvous for the rectuity „„ 
4 which flocked to his ſtandard from every part of . 9 
K the coaſt; at the ſame time that fuch a ſtation en- „„ 
: abled hith to conceal from the enemy which of their | 

. provinces was the intended object of his invaſion. ) 

4 Thither Tiffaphernes ſent an embaſſy, demandiog 

: the reaſon of ſuch mighty preparations. Ageſilaus Cd 

5 replied, c That the Greeks in Aſia might en- : 5 

| joy the ſame liberty with their brethren in Europe.” | 

] _ The meſſengers of Tiſſaphernes had orders TTV 

us elare, that the king was inclined to acknowledge „ 

i the ancient freedom and independence of the 

1,8 Grecian- colonies; that the report. of his Hoſtile | 

bb: intentions againſt either them or the mother - 

country was totally void of foundation; and that, 

* in conſequence of the recent tranſactions between 

Mr Tiſſaphernes and Dercyllidas, ambaſſadors might 

9 ſhortly be expected from Suſa, empowered to ratify 

7 a firm and laſting peace between Artaxerxes and 

5 the Greeks. . Until this defirable work ſhould be 

5 completed, Tiſfaphernes earneſtly deſired a con» TEE 

ik | tinuation of the truce, which, on his fide, he was 

8 ready to ſeal by whatever formalities AgeBilaus 


| thought proper to require. The Spartan king 

| frankly avowed his ſuſpicions of treachery ; yet 

being unwilling: to embroil his country in an un- 

FF neceſſary war, he diſpatched Dercyllidas, with two 

members of the Spartan council, to renew his late 
LA 8 
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"engagements: with Tiſſiphernes. - ! The perfidious 
ſatrap ſwore and deceived for the laſt time. No 
ſooner had he received the long · expected auxili- 

aries from the Eaſt, than he commanded Ageſilaus 


to leave Epheſus, and to evacuate the coaſt of 


Aſa; if he delayed to comply, the weight of the 


Perſian arms would. enforce obedience. The 
prudent , or pious Spartan, while his friends were 


_ alarmed, with this unexpected declaration, aſſumed 


Inn ocent 
ſtratagem 


laòus. 


ſcene of war, eſpecially. as the mountainous nature 


— 


an unuſual gaiety of countenance, obſerving, that 
he rejoiced to commence the war under ſuch fa. 


yorable auſpices, ſince the treachery of Tillaphers | 


nes muſt render the gods his enemies. 


| Meanwhile he prepared to encounter the inſidi- pl 
ous arts of the ſatrap, with equal, but more in- 
nocent addreſs. It was induſtriouſly given out, 


that he intended to march into the province of 


 Caria,, the favorite reſidence of Tiſſaphernes, 
wth was adorned by his voluptuous: parks and 


palaces, and ſtrengthened by a fortreſs, the re · 
poſitory of his treaſures. The intervening cities 
were ordered to mend the roads, to furniſh a 


market, and to prepare every thing moſt neceſſary 
to facilitate the march of the Grecian army. Tiſſa- 


phernes, not doubting that Caria was the intended 


vf that province rendered it improper for horſe, in 


Which the Greeks were very poorly provided, en- | 


_ camped with his own numerous cavalry in the 


| He defeats plains, of the Meander, in order to intercept the 


the Per- 

ans, and 

plunders 
 k:ygia, 


paſſage of the enemy. But Ageſilaus having x | 
a en garriſon. | ip — left that city', and 
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curning to the north, advanced by rapid marches « 
into Phrygia, the rich plunder of which:rewarded 


the active diligence of his ſoldiers. The ſelfiſh - 
ſatrap was unwilling to relieve the province of 
Pharnabazus, by weakening the defence of his 
own; and accordingly remained inactive on the =} 


fruitful banks: of the Meander, whoſe winding 
ſtream ſkirts the northern frontier. of- Caria „ ſtill 


ſuſpecting an invaſion of the Greeks from Epheſus 
and the neighbouring ſea» ports. During the 5 
greateſt part of the ſummer . Ageſitaus ravaged - 
Phrygia; the Barbarians were ſhamefully defeated - 
in ſeveral rencounters; at length they ceaſed to 
refiſt his arms; not attewpted even to haraſs his 
retreat, when having gratified the juſt reſentment 
of his country, he returned, loaded 1 5 N to 


winter in Epheſuus 

In the Phrygian e Ageſilaus hats,” 
and- ſurpaſſed, the toils of the meaneſt ſoldier, 
from whom he refuſed to, be diſtinguiſhed by: his 
dreſs, his food, or his accommodations, by day.or 
night+/ The inactive ſeaſon of the year was moſt 
diligently and uſefully employed. Epheſus: and 
the neighbouring towns glowed with the ardor of 


Af 


Employs 


ment of | SE 


the Greeks 
during 
their 
winter. 
quarters 
in Phrye : 
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military preparation. The Phrygian wealth was 
employed to urge the hand of induſtry. Shields, 
| ſpears, ſwords, and helmets, filled every ſhop, - 


and. crowded every magazine. The inhabitants f 


the country were allured by great rewards to form 
their. beſt. horſes to. the . of the field; . 


** 
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the wealthy citizens were exein pted from the fer 


vice of the enſuing campaign, upon condition only 


that they furniſhed a borſeman, properly equipped, 


to perform their vicarious duty. 


The veteran 
ſoldiers, as well as the new levies, were daily exer- 


© Ciſed within the walls of Epheſus, in thoſe martial 


Amuſements which repreſented à faithful image, 
and which formed the beſt ſchool, of war. Age- 


ſilaus often condeſcended to diſpute the prize of 


valor or dexterity; his popular manners endeared 
him to the troops; the ſuperiority of his talents 
commanded their willing obedience; they vied with 


each other in loyalty to their prince; they vied in 
gratitude to the gods with their prince himſelf, 
Who, as often as he obtained the crown of victory, 


dedicated the honorable reward in the admired 


temple of Epheſian Diana. What then adds 


a ſoldier, a philoſopher, and a man of. piety 4 


1 might not be expected from troops. who delighte 


prepares 
for the 
enſuing 


__ campaign. 


Olymp. 
xevi. 2. 
A. C. 395. 


in the exerciſe of war, reſpeQed their e 
"BONN and revered the gods ul 

Agefilaug - 

| ee e ſcenes at Epheſus, which he has inimi- | 
tably deſcribed, was fully gratified by the ſucceſs of | 
the enſuing. campaign. Agreeably to the annual 
revolution of offices in the Lacedæmonian re- 
public, a commiſſion of thirty Spartans was ſent 
_ early in the ſpring to ſupply the place of Lyſander | 
and his colleagues. Among the members of this 
new council Ageſilaus diſtributed. the various 


2 oa 


The expectation of Xenophon, , who! beheld the 


1 


53 20 Xenoph. Fanezyr. Azefil. f | | 


Fd 
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department of military i 'F ke..fo SEW or 
1 of Herippidas were intruſted with the Evi | 
veteran army who had ſerved under Cyrus: Xe 
nocles was appointed to conduct the "cavalry; 
Mygdo commanded the Aſiatic levies;  Seythes, . 
the Lacedæmonian freedmen; for Lian W 
peculiar. care, the general reſerved the faithful — - 2 
warlike body. of Peloponneſian allies; choſen from © 
the. foes: and vigor of many flouriſhing A 
publics. With a view to encourage his ſol dies 
before taking the field, ho ordered the Phrygian „„ 
priſoners to be brought forth, ſtripped, andvex- 
poſed to ſale. The Greeks viewed with conteno t 
the delicate whiteneſs of their kins, their flacciicg 2 
muſcles, their awkward; motions; their ſhapeleſs 2 
forms, their unwieldy corpulence; and the effe..- 
minate ſoftneſs of their-whole: perſons. Such an 1 5 - 
enemy they. conſidered as ee ee ar . 1 
army of Women ole li 5 3 
Ageſilaus had W 7 1 -thas. lle . be no atk — — “ 
5 ee ſatisfied with ravaging the extremities, but 8 
Vas determined to attack the centre, of the Perſian fan do- 


1e n do- 
i. power. Tiſſaphernes, fearful of being debeived fr 
of by a ſecond feint, again conducted his ſquadrons As. 
al to the banks of the Meandbr; and reinforted wit 


the flower of his infantry the garriſons of Oaria , 

which (as the contrary had been induſtriouſtyj e- 

ported) he concluded to be the main object of- ape | 
 proaching / hoſtilities. - But the Spartan "was: too 1 
n n ee * On * =o 
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n r. einge therefore, he carried into execution * N 
xkxvII. deſign which had been made public, marched to- 
Ward the royal city of Sardis, and ravaged the 
adjoining territory without oppoſition. He bad: 
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acquired much valuable 


diſgrhced the arms of bis maſter , who cancelled, 


. e e e en , th: men of 5 

His ire Tichrauſtes Was dend an e to” 
9 take off the head of the. obnoxious ſatrap; Who, | 
being-allured to a conference, was caught by his; 
ugn 


own arts; and met with a guſt: fate;-: lth; 


25 rehees, 1. vii. The fad is mentioned with w_ circumſtances. 
in D, and as none in NOT p. 101. 
8 


booty, and ſhaken the 
_ - fidelity of the Lydians, before any enemy appeared 
dd reſiſt his progreſs. That reſiſtance, which was 
made too late, proved ineffectual. Aſter ſeveral 
ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, he defeated the Perſians in a 
general engagement on the banks of the Pactolus, 
ſurrounded and took their camp, in which, beſide 
bother riches, he faund ſeventy talents of filver. 
Death of He likewiſe expected to have taken the unrelenting 
eng Pr enemy; of the Greeks, the perfidious Tiſſaphernes; 
but that crafty traitor; ſuſpecting the event of the 
battle, had thrown' himſelf, with a conſiderable 
body of troops, within the ſtrong walls of Sardis, 
Where his cowardicè continued to reſide, diſplaying 
| the inglorious pride of pomp and:luxury , While 
te provinces of Artaxerxes fell a prey to the 
bhbhoſtile invader- The time of his puniſnment, 
bowever, was now arrived. His whole life had 
1 Bend: diſgraceful to himſelf; but its laſt ſcene had 


£ 


com: author of his d eath' * mary 


27er r earzes * 


e * B14 


ny claim of! merit,” ah | 7 
Tithrauſtes, road kai ii! Bubylot He is ſuc, 

eſcertid by a powerful body of cavalty Poſſeſſed 5 5 by 

the mandate of the great king for aſſuming the tes, . | 
government of Lower Aſia; and the woes Ph "of purſues... 4: 
the war. Having removed the only rival Who had the 7 e 
intereſt or ability t to diſpute this extenſive a and __ A 
honorable commiſſion; his net care was bend © 
an embaſſy to Ageſilaus, which, inſtead of idea: 
ing the character of a great general (for meh Tf! 
thrauſtes was eſteemed in the Faſt), betrayed the 
mean and terpporizing genius of his worthleſspre- | 
deceſſor. The ambaſſaders were inſtracted (T 5 5 1 | 

declare, Phat Tiſſapbernes; the author of theſe © . Ce * ce IN 
troubles Which embroiled Greece and Perſia} had — 
ſuffered à juſt death; and that the king; ho — 4 1 
been too {og geceived 59 his artiftces, Was noh. | 
| ready to #ckhowiedge the independence Fi the 
Grecian colonies, on condition chat Ageſilans Witte 


drew his troops from A fia“ Spartan hoteſtiy 5 8 
replied, & That the altereatibeco whois ene 
depended; not "68 hitnfeif, But o the refolutivin'of 


the aſſeribly and ſenate; Hört 'could he remove hi 
forces from the Eaſt without the expreſs 'coittnand* 
of his republie d? The artful ſatrap peroetving 
that it was impoſſfible for Him to interrupt; deter 
mined at leaſt to divert; the -cotirfe of hoſtilities? 
None knew better tba Pilhisuftes the ue t 
money as an inſtrument of negociation. He con- 


deſcended to * from * by a . very 
C4 


* 


10 


"oe $97 
| Afton 
{truſted 
with the 
| command 
- of the 
Grecian 
Aeetz 
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d. A r. large ſur, the tranquillity of Lydia; and as it 


ſeemed a matter of indifference to the Spartan 
king whichever part of the Perſian. derte en felt 
the weight, of his invaſion; he evacuated man _ 


Vince, and again entered Phrygia. 
While he purſued his march 9 5 es 


was overtaken; in Ionia by a welcome meſſenger 
from home, who delivered him a letter, teſtifying 
te grateful, admiration of his countrymen, pro- 
longing the term of his milita 


ſailed 5 Years. before, to counteract the deſigns of 
the enemy / This, fleet, conſiſting of ninety 


gallies, was actually commanded: by Pharax, who, 


during the glorious career of Ageſilaus's victories, 
bad i ſilently performed very uſeful andhmerjtgrious 
ſervice. The naval. preparations. of A 

Which, as above mentioned, firſt 


of Phænicia, Cilicia, and other maritime pro- 
vinces, of which the combined ſtrength far /EX+ 


- ceeded the fleet of Greece. But the vigilant di- 
8 13 prevented their union. His 
ſhips owes. vieualled by Dime. ee bene 


Sparta, he had ee an . 
of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Gi 


The ports 


ORAL? himſelf of thoſe important advantages, he 
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ry command, and 
intruſting him with, the numerous fleet, which had 


in Greece, „ were. ſill - carried on wi 1 
Various ſquadrons were equipped in the harbours 74 


5) % ix TS 


ek cities in the | 
Carian Gherſoneſus, were open to his cruiſers, 
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and manly: firmneſs of the Spartan character; but 
neither the experience, nor the abilities, ſufficient . 
to qualify him for this weigbty truſ. 
I be firſt effects of this fatal error e 
0 ha a, momentary; blaze of glory. A geſilaus entered 

Phrygia ; attacked, onquered, and purſued Phar- 
nabazus; who flying from poſt to poſt, was ſuc- 
part of his valuable 
proyince . The fame of the Grecian victories 


Ootys „r 
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ſeaſonably dividing or combining his fleet; eſfectual- 
ly reſtrained the enemy from maleing their page 
deſcents/on Peloponneſus, and even deterre them 
from ſailing the Aſiatic ſeas A geſilaus, un- 


mindful of this eſſential -ſervice;;: which had pre- | 


vented any diverſion} of the Greek: forces in the 
Eaſt, deprived: Pharax of the command and ſubs 
ſtituted in his ſtead! Piſander, a near relation of 


n with mumiityr along d hohle . 0 "TY a 


a 


which he | 


to Pin- 
der, 968 


his own, who! poſſeſſed: indeed-the/ambitious:yalor = 


ceſſixely driven from every 


ſtruck terror into the neighbouring countries. 
„ the proud tyrant of Paphilas 
gonia, Who e the friendſtip of the great 


king 1 ſent. burably 10 requeſt that the ative 


valor of his numerous and invincible cavalry 


might. be aſſociated with the Spartan arm The 


Abet 


entertains 


hopes ok 
conquer= - 


ing the 
Perſian 
empire 


inte ſatraps, nen their oppreſſed : 


e ct to moon OST OTE RED? 


221 . kanegyr. He does not give: the name of he admiral, 


which we find in Xenophon's Gr. Hin. ws: Fo. * 5 | 


15 Xenophon' compares bim to the Septblas Bias 


2% He is called Cotys in Xenoph. Gr, Hift. Plutarch, and Diodoras3 Fe 


and Corylas in Xenoph. Anabaſ. I. v. p-,370, 35 
- 07 onde IG... wo Pint. in Agel, | A 
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en Ar. ſubjecs, courted n of 4 geſilaus, e expect · 


ing that the unknown dominion of Greece would 
be lighter than the yoke: of Perſia, of which they 
had long felt and regretted the ſeverity. The 
deceitful Ariseus, who had ſhared the guitt,' with- 


out ſharing the puniſhment of Cy rus, could never. 
be heartily reconciled to a maſter againſt whom he 
had once. rebelled: His actual wealth, and ancient 
honors, gave him a powerful influence over the 


numerous Barbarians who had followed the ſtandard 
of Cyrus and his on; and whoſe diſcontented 
ſpirits might eaſily be inflamed into a ſecond re- 
volt. The commotion was general in Leſſer 


Aſia; ons as Egypt had already rebelled , A. 


: Glaus at che head of abouti'twenty” /the 


entertain a very rational expectation to ſhake "th 


throne. of Artaxerxes; eſpecially as the experience 
of: his friend ard admiter,-Xenophon ,- h We 


ſtill the companion of his arms, muſt have power 
ballen eucouraged him to that glorious enterpriſe . 
But an undertaking'vf which the ſuccefs, how-! 


ever ſplendid could not probably have been fol. 
lowed by any: ſolid advantages; becauſe che . | 


mlautive territory and population of Sparta 


a baſis far too feehle to ſupport ſuch} a weiglit bf 


Scl was blaſted; in the bloom of hope, by 
jotelligence equally unexpected and diſtreſsful. 
Tithrauſtes, Who wa hy. ae M gold dee 
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this main ſpring of polities. The Cretan and 
Egean ſeas were careleſsly guarded by the un- 
lulpecting confidence of the new ' Amal "Tix 
thrauſtes perceived the neglects” and diſpatched; 
without any fear of capture, various emiſſaries into 
Greece, well qualified, by bribes and addreſs, to 


gogues, the natural enemies of Sparta of ariſto- 
cratic Gee aa fg 5* hag 'of the | np wy tranquil 
li 48. aft 1 3 

The prictipal eme of /theſe ſecret nego- 
ciations was Timocrates of Rhodes; a man of "an 
intriguing and audacious ſpirit, who carried with 
him no leſs a ſum than fifty talents (above nine 
thouſand pounds ſterling), which he diſtributed, 

| with laviſh promiſes of future bounty, to Cyclon 
of Argos, to Timolaus and Polyanthes of Corinth, 
to Androclides Iſmenias and Galaxadorus of 
Thebes; names for the moſt part obſcure in the 
aingls/'60f: war; but important in the hiſtory "of 
domeſtic faction, The tyranny of Sparta was the 
perpetual theme of theſe venal hirelings, not- onlỹx 
in their reſpective communities,” but in every- 
quarter of Greece, to which they were ſuceeſſively 
carried with a mercenary diligence.” They painted 
in the ſtrongeſt colors the injuſtice, the! cruelty, 
and the immeaſurable ambition of that haughty 
republie, who had mache Toldiers- of her * 


n 


d A 


practiſe with the diſcontented ànd factious dema- | 


vr Xenoph ·. 513, et bels „ 8 4 Ab n.. 


* 


with! the approba: e re 
tion of the king his maſter; to give full play to - xxvir- 
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which the 
Perſian? * 


kindea 
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cnaor, that ſhe minke make Maves: of her allies. The 


XXVII. 


deſtructivr and impious devaſtation of the ſacred 
territory of Elis was arraigned with every term of 


reproach. The ſame calamities, it was propheſied, 


muſt ſoon overwhelm. the neighbouring countries, 


unleſs they prepared (while it was yet time to pre · 
pare] for a vigorous defence; ſince Sparta purſued 


ber conqueſts in Aſia with no other view but 


to lull ne: ne 3 ane; "rivet - te chan * of 

| Greece 12 . ts os +9 hh 
| Strong 25 s theſe. Fan may appear, and in. 
tefeſted as they certainly were, they did not exceed 


r 


the truth; and, what is of more importance, they 


were addreſſed to men well. diſpoſed. to; believe 
them. Since, the ſubverſion of the Athenian 
power, the imperious government of Sparta had 


wor rendered her almoſt alike. odious to her old, and 


to her new, conſederates. The former, and par- 
© ticularly: the Corinthians. Arcadians „ and Achæ· 
ans, complained with the warmth which juſtice 
gives, that, after ſharing the toils and dangers of 
the Peloponneſian war, they had been cruelly de- 
prived of the fruits of victory. The latter, and 
eſpecially ſuch communities as had revolted from 


: | 0 Athens, lamented that their blood and treaſure ha d ; 


1 = been th The jg an en Anme 


26 Xenoph. p. 5 14. e e 


been ſpent in vain. They had fought for freedom 
and independence; but their valor had been re- 
| warded. by a more intolerable ſervitude. Argos 
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to employ the firſt moments of r Ade in 
the purſuit of glory and revenge. 

The corruption of thoſe: morbid bak ow; which 
muſt have ſoon fermented of themſelves, was ac- 
celerated by the mercenary emiſſaries of Ti- 
thrauſtes. The occaſion, too ; ſeemed favorable 


for aſſaulting the domeſtic ſtrength of a republic, 
whoſe arms were ambitiouſly employed in extend-· 


ing her diſtant conqueſts. The condu 


carrying on his eaſtern campaign, but treated him 


vithont reſpect or decency, while he croſſed their 
dominions; and, were not ambition blind, he muſt 


have perceived and reſented their hoſtility „and 
have delayed to undertake his expedition againſt 


Athenians, ied; by the patriotiſim of 8 0 HAP . 
bulus, their deliverer from the Spartan yoke, longed b 


. 


Cireum. 
ſtances 
which en- 
couraged 


their hoſti- 


lity. 


Fed 


Thebans had already announced this deſign. : They ; 
not only refuſed aſſiſtance to Ageſilaus towards 


Aſia, till he had . "hr Las of War: in 


Ge e 
But, notwithſtanding he concurring 98 8 which 
haſtened 4 rupture, ſuch was the terror of the 


| Spartan name, increaſed by the recent glory of 
Ageſilaus, that none of her numerous enemies hal 
courage openly to take arms; and to avow. theic 


quſt animoſity; | After various, but ſecret confer- 


ences; held in the principal cities, it was deter- 
- mined to:wound that republic through her allies , 


8 
tion in bee 


ginning 
the war, 


the Phocians, who were diſtinguiſhed, amidſt the 


very general diſcontent, by their unſhaken attach- 


\ 


5 


ment and fidelity. The Locri Ozolæ, a fierce 


Campaign 
of Lyſan- 
dier in 
Beotia. 


in the ſame degree, by this aggreſſion ; but the 


took arms to revenge, while the Thebans , who. 


preaſely to that iſſue Which prudence and policy 


verity, conſpired with the moſt ſanguine hopes 


ing to remonſtrate, inſtead. of demanding ſatif- | 
n inſtead 2 ee TOE” * e r --j 


ns 27 Thueydid. L i. p. 4. et v. 47. 5 
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and inſolent people, who lived in che neighbours 


hood of Phocis, were tle perſuaded to levy cons fro 


tributions from a- diſtrict on their eaſtern frontier , mz 


to which they had not the ſmalleſt claim, and of of 


which the dominion had been long a matter of 
diſpute between the Phocians and Thebans. Both 
theſe ſtates ſeem to have been injured. and exactly 


Phocians, who were the enemies of the Locri + 


were their friends, prepared to abet, their injuſtice, 
They expected, and their expectation was grati- 
fied, that-the Spartans would quickly interfere in a. - 
quarrel that affected the moſt important intereſts of 
their Phocian allies; a meaſure which tended. 


required, ſince the Thebans would be compelled 
to arm in their own defence, and muſt appear to 
all che neutral ſtates of Greece, and even to. their 
Lacedzmonian enemies, to be undeſignedly drag- 
ged into a war, not from an inclination to com- 
mit, but from the neceſſity to repel, injuries. 

The iraſcible pride of Sparta, ever prone to 
chaſtiſe the ſmalleſt offences with unbounded ſe- 


em Saw Woot gmt cy) 5 


of Thebes and her allies. Inſtead of condeſcend- 


us Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iij. ad fn, 'Diodor, xiv. 82. Elutarch. in 
Lyſand, p. 448 3 et egg. 8 | 


* 
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evacuate the territory. b i d d to * 


marched to invade” Beotia. * the firſt: rumor”. 


of hoſtilities, the activity 'of. Lyſander had been 
employed to aſſemble their northern conſederates 7 
the Maleans, Heracleans, with thoſe who inhabited : 
the villages of Doris and Mount Oeta. He pene- 


trated into the Theban territory, gained Lebadea 
dy force, Orchomenus by addreſs, and prepared 
to aſſault the walls of Haliartus, which; next to 
Thebes, was the ſtrongeſt of che Bee6tian cities. 


The difficulty. of this enterpriſe made him diſpatch” 
a meſſenger to haſten the arrival of Pauſanias, the 
| Spartan king, who had led forth fix thouſand 
Peloponneſians, to co-operate with this experi- 


enced commander. The unfortunate meſſenger 


was taken by the ſconts of the Thebans, and with 
him a letter, in which Lyſander' had ſignified his 
purpoſe, and appointed the time of rendezvous - 
with Pauſanias, that they might Arp Haliartus | 


with their cht bided Lorces 
At the ſame time that this uſeful intelligence 


| was brought to Thebes; there arrived in that city 
a powerful reinforcement of Athehian troops, who, 


though their own capital was unwalled and defence- 


| lefs, had been perſuaded by Thraſybulus to brave 
the reſentment of Sparta. To theſe generous 
auxiliaries the Thebans committed their city, their 
wives, their children, and every object of their 
"_ tender wr ae While the Warlike youth, 1 


4 


2 Xenoph: Hellen, 1 p. 403, et . 
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from future injury. the 8 artans flew' to arms, wry * wo, E. 
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march in 
the night 
to the de- 
fence of 
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8 AP. - almoſt all thoſe of a. military age, ene in 


An. 


complete armor, ſet out in the dead of night, and 
perſorming a journey of fifteen miles with ſilence 


and celerity, reached, while it was yet dark, the 


| KY of Haliartus. Their unexpected arrival 


uck a pleaſing terror into their friends, who 


were affected ſtill more deeply, when they under- 


ood the cauſe of this nocturnal expedition. The 
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bope, expecting not only to ſave Haliartus, but to 
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battle-array, and ſtood to their arms, behind the 
tes. Lyſander arrived in the morning; but 
auſanias, who had not received his meſſage, ſtill 
continued i in the neighbourhood of Platæa. The 
ſoldiers, fluſhed by recent victory, diſdained to 


depend on the tardy motions: of their auxiliaries. 
They requeſted Lyſander to lead them againſt the 


place; a meaſure to which he was otherwiſe much 


by inclined , being eager to ſnatch the glory to him- 
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and enemy, _ 
He approached the town, ab boldly. (rg the 


attack, perceiving the walls and battlements to be 


unguarded. But before any breach was made, the 


different gates at once flew open, while the The- 
bans and Haliartians ruſhed forth with one con- 


ſent, and WIR irreſiſtible _ Lyſander , with a 
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10 want of ſucceſs, rather than his demerit, ſubjected "6 
him to trial and condemnation. He eſcaped 
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Sicyon! The confederate army Was ſtill about 1 
twenty thouſand ſtrong; the forces of Ageſilaus 
fully equalled that number as he had receive 
 confiderable: Supplies from Sparta and Phocis z 
and as tho ſecondary cities particularly: Orchos: 
menus of Bœotia; and Epidaurus of Argolis, had, 
joined his tarths, prompted by their uſual envy! . 
and reſentment againſt their reſpective capitals. 
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ng in good order; from the banks'of 


laus marchi 
the Cephiſſus, while the Thebans impetuouſly 
| . rom the mountains of Helicon.” Before 
they arrived at; the ſcene of action, in the Bœotian 
plain of Cotomea?, a city thirty miles diſtant from 
Fhebes, the ſuperſtition of bal armies was alarmed 
by an eclipſe» of the ſun; and the wiſdom. of A ge- 
ſulaußs was alarmed, far more juſtly, TY moſt. une · 
pected intelſigence from the Eaſt. 
bY Since bis unfortunate: partiality had inttuſted the 
i zmonman fleet to the obſtinacy and inexpe- 
5 Sew e e Fine the Perſian, or rather 
FPhenician {ſquadrons had been committed to 
the direction of a far mofe able commander. 
| After the deciſive engagement at Egos-Potamos, 
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he bad acquired by heroic valer;0 This OO 
prince boaſted a deſcent; from Teucer; Who; 
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before the reign of Evagoras, had founded . 


firſt Greoian colony on cthe Cyprian ſhore. During 
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Various revolutions. ' Euagoras Was born and 
educated, under then reign of an uſuſper who. 


fell by the dagger of an aſſaſſin, who lin his turn 
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which the Spartans loſt the command of the ſea : which they nad 
acquired by their victory at Egos Potamos. He ſays, their dominjon © 


Interval -between - thoſe battles, as as appears from the text.. O. | 
 writzrs ſay, that "the Lacedzmonian empire, which the Greeks ſpeak 19 


reckoning from the battle of Kgos - Potamos to the defeat at Leuctra. - FE. 


| But this number again is toe ſmall for the interval between thoſe *_ 


events 3 3 remarkable proof of the careleſſneſs. of Greek writers in 
matters of chronology. See Ifoerat, de Pace, a et came. By rend. 
vol! ill. Þ- n _ eee, „ 
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en 5. The 1 PESTO was, 1 a very 
2xviu. ſalutary eſſect; for in a ſkirmiſh! between, the iN 


ES 


vanced guards, immediately preceding the battle, 
the Lacedzmonian- troops, animated by their ima- 


gined victory in the Eaſt, defeated and repelled 


the enemy. Meanwhile: the main bodies af; 1 55 
. army advanced i into the plain of Coronæa, at firſt 
in awful ſilence; but having approached. wichin a 
Furlong of each other, the Thebans raiſed an uni 


VvVerſal ſhout, and ran furiouſly to the charge. Their 


impetuoſity bore: down every thing before them; 
but ws traps: immediately enmapnded by Ageſi- 
con alting of Argives and e eh Already 
-thoſe who ſurrounded his perſon ſaluted him as 
'* conqueror, and adorned him with the crown of 
victory; when it was: told, that the Thebans, had 
broke and totally routed the Orchomenians, and 
were advancing to ſeize the baggage. Ageſilaus, 
by a rapid evolution, prepared to intercept them, 


in order to fruſtrate this deſign. The Thebans 


perceiving this moyement , wheeled about, and 


,marched 3 in an oppoſite direction, that they might 


Join, and rally their allies, who fled towards the 
mountains of Helicon. In' the rencounter which 
followed, Xenophon is diſpoſed to admire rather 
.the valor, than the prudence, of the Spartan king. 
Inſtead of allowing the Thebans to paſs, that he 
might attack their rear and flahks, he boldly o 
poſed their. progreſs, and allailed. their front. "The 
ſhock Was terrible 3 their ſhields WSUS » claſhed ; 
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with the noiſe 7 5 rage 220 battle ory his was 155 
moſt deſperate and bloody ſcene of an action, itlelf 
the moſt deſperate and blood 4 55 any in that age. 


At length, the firmneſs 6 


affected a ſpectator whoſe mind Was habituated to 


ſuch objects of horror. It was covered. with ſteel a 
and blood, with the bodies of friends and foes 
| heaped promiſcuouſly together,, with transfixed 
bucklers and broken lances, ſome firewed on the 


ground, . others deeply adhering in the mortal 


wounds which they had inflicted, and others ſtill 
- graſped by the cold and inſenſible hands of the 
combatants Who had lately fought. with ſuch 1 im- 


I 


petuous  ardor ”. . 


Ageſilaus himſelf had received event! 32 BY 
from various kinds of weapons ; yet. did he reſtrain 
his reſentment in the moment of victory. When 


informed that about fourſcore of the enemy bad * 
taken refuge in a neighbouring temple of Minerva, 


N . W bug LE of Leg , 


| nz Tis when rin Ty 1 2 e 
Tolcurn 3 dn ohn Ts X04 MOXH aararqν ov, Nenoph. . 


C. Ii. Such paſſages, inimitable in any other language , Show 
| ſuperioriry of the Greek. 
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e Thebans effected 
their long attempted paſſage to Helicon; but | 
could not encourage their allies to renew the en. 
gagement. The Spartans thus remained maſters of 
the field, the ſight of Which ſeems to have deeply 
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and even appointed a 1235 55 | Horke to conduQ 
them to a place of ſecurity... The next day Wa 


5 by the vietors i in erecking a be Bi on 


the ſcene of this important section; "while the elle 


my. acknowledged their defeat, 'by requeſting the 
bodies of the flain. Norwithflanding, his fatigue 


and wounds , Ageſilaus then travelled; to Phocis, 


| that be might dedicate the tenth of his Aſiatie 


The Co. 
rinthian 
. wat. 
Olymp. 
xevi. J. 
A. C. 394. 
Olymp. 
xcviii. 2. 
A. G. 387. 


konea were the moſt important and decifive* ac- 


laſted eight vears. The contending republics ſeem 
at once to have put forth their ſtink ; and'afce! 


| ſpoil (amounting to above 4 hundred talents) ian 


the temple of Delphian Apollo. Having returned 


towards the Peloponneſus, he diſbanded his eaſtern 
troops, [moſt of whom were deſirous to reviſit their 
reſpeclive cities ; his Peloponneſian, and even La. | 
ced=monian , forces inclined alſo to teturn home, 
that they Wigdt reap the fruits of harveſt; and thie 


general, probably to avoid a journey bitofaol to His 


wounds, failed to Sparta, and joined in the cele · 
bration of the Hyacinchian feſtival. 


Ihe ſea : fight off Cnidus, and the battle of C. 


tions in the Bœotian or Corinthiari war , which 


wards to have retained their reſentment when the 


had Toft the power of gratifying it. Petty hoſtili- | 


ties indeed were carried on by mutual inroads, and 


ravages in the ſpring and autumn; the Lacedæ- 


monians iſſuing” Jon” boo 6a and the aj hebans 


1 The folar eclipſe, mc PRA in Ys text, fe the battle 
of Coronza to the fourteenth of Auguſt. £ 
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t | My no Was the Aang 4 e ein. a 
s but when their country was made the ſeat of war, $0 . 
n they began to repent of this raſh 'meafurs. "The 
5 noble and wealthy part of the community, WBO hae — 
e moſt to feat, as they had moſt to loſe, talked of A 1 5 \ 
ſeparate peace; and, as they were © abettell by A SED 2 
majority of the people, their dependents or <llepts, | — 
they intended to ſummon an'allembly which might „ 
confirm this laudable reſolution. But the Pane an, 
of Timolaus and Polyantlies, 'who, thodgh* the in _— 
mercenaries of a Barbarian Hive, were the pattons 5 
of Corinthian liberty, anticipated a deſign ſo unfa= —- 
vorable to their intereſts;"by cor Imitting one of 1: 

the moſt horrid ' maſſacres recorded in hMory 
They chofe the Eucleian feſtival 1 A ien 


which ſeemed to blacken the atropitj of 4 ctine +, 
Which nothing could aggravate,” Mam "of =—.  .- 
citizens were then enjoying chemſelves „„ 61 
marketplace, or aſſembled at the dramatic en- — 
tertainments The aſfault was rapid and RE - 25 55 „ 
The Corinthians were affaſſinated in the circles of - 
converſation; fome in the” public Walks, mot in 7 25 u 


the theatre; the judges on the bench, dhe a *. town 
at the altar: nor did thoſe monſters ceaſe from de:! 
ſtroy ing, till they had cut off Wllomever they 
deemed moſt willing, or choſt able, to oppoſe their 
menſurts. a "FRE * N of the people, * 


i es: * "> 2 8 * Ti 6 1 1 55 
FE | 5 f 11249 44 TOR "ales 55 
| " is „ lcd e 3 jnfengbitey 0 4 by a „ trietls 
N 4 

on the enormous impiety of this mn” is 
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SOT 


of the gods (whoſe knees they graſped) afforded 


not any protection to the victims of this impious 


fury, prepared to fly from. their country; when 
they. were reſtrained, firſt, by the lamentable cries 
of their wives and children and then by the de- 


claration of the aſſaſſins, that they intended nothing 
farther than to et. the city from traitors, the 


5&4 SE 


mallacre iafected Corinth. with the ae of ſedi- 


5 tion, Which ſilently lurked, or openly raged, in 


that unfortunate republic, ducing: the fix following 
years. The Spartans and Argives aſſiſted their 


reſpective factions; Corinth was alternately ſubject 


to the one and the other, but always to à foreign 


; power; and of the two Corinthian harbours, which 


The Spare 
tans ſuc- 
ceſsful by 
land, and 


the Athe- 


nians by 


were conſidered. as an important part of the capi- 


tal, the Lechæum was long garriſoned by the 


Spartans , while. the Cenchreez remained, i in Hale 


ſion of the Arg . . 
After the Ne" of Caidus and 888 : Ft on 


was not any general engagement by land or ſea; 
andi it is worthy of obſervation, that the partial 
actions, which happened on either element, gene- 
rally fe ollowed the bias of thoſe important victories. 
Succeſs for the moſt part: attended the ſailors of 
Athens, and the ſoldiers. of Sparta; though the 


S- % 


naval exploits of Teleutias, the kinſman of Ageſi- 
laus, who ſurpriſed the Piræus with twelve gallics, 
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mander; and the military advantages of Iphicrates 


the Athenian, / E unimportant in their conſe - 0 | 
thoſe great talents for war, 


Merwards rendered him ſo illuftrious.” But, 
in general, Ageſilaus and the Spartans maintained 
their ſuperiority in the field; while Conon, Thra- 


ſybulus, and Chabrias, proved ſucceſsful againſt 


Thimbron, Anaxibius, and the other naval come 


| manders of the ene hs Crathe| RE 
la the actual ſtate a Greece,” ; che reſpeaive Conqneſts 


of Conon, 


tac of the contending powers were not ac- 


companied by proportional advantages. The La- 


cedzmonians' derived nat any ſolid or permanent 
benefit from their victory at Coronæa, unleſs we 


account as ſuch the gratification of their revenge, 


in ravaging without refiſtance the Argive and 
Bœotian territory; but their defeat at Cnidus de- 

prived them in one day of the fruit of many la- 

borious campaigns, ſince, with che aſſiſtance of a 
ſuperior naval force, and with the command of the 

Perſian treaſury, Conon ſound little difficulty in 
detaching for ever from their dominion the Whole 
weſtern coaſt of Leſſer Aſia. This enterpriſe muſt 
have been effected with uncommon rapidity, and. 
unleſs the Perſian fleet kept the ſea in the middle 


"Ry. | 
* 


1 77 ' Diogor, . nip. war, Glymp. * vi. 4 et Xanoph. Helen, 45 is. * 
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4 war, and: feoured the. coaſt: of: Attica, Wees om. ie.) 
an exception extremely. honorable ' to that com- xm. 
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0 n A . employ about three Wencke * he meaſures wie”: 
XXVII. by the Spartans, either to preſerve or to recover 


% 


their important poſſeſſions i in the Eaſt, bave ſearcely 
deſerved. the notice of hiſtory, if we except their 


Brave de- reſiſtance at Abydus, a place leſs famous for chis 


fence of 


* Abydus. 


memorable defence, ( ſuch is the love of KWidtion,/ 

aud the contempt of truth] than for the fabulous 
amours of Hero and Leander. Dereyllidas ' had 
obtained the government of this ſtron g and popu- 


lous town; as the reward of his military ſervices. 
Inſtead of imitating the puſillanimity of the neigh! ; 
© bouring governors, many of whom, alarmed by the 


diſaſter at Coidus, fled in precipitation from the 
places intruſted to their. command, Dercyllidas 


aſſembled the Abydenians; aſſured them that one 
naval defeat had not ruined the power of Sparta, 
Who, even before ſhe had attained the fovereignty 
of the, ea; now unfortunately loſt, was able to 


reward her benefactors, and to puniſh her enemies: 
“The moment of adverſity furniſhed an occaſion: 
to diſplay their inviolable attachment to the re- 
public; and it would be glorious for them alone; 
of all the inhabitants of the Afiatic coaſt, to brave 
the power of Perſia. Having confirmed the cou- 
* 1 che * Arden, he a to the town bf 


AH 


1 * Fa: af 


© 20 The FEET a of . chows the importance . 
ok this defeat in the general. eſtimation of the Abydenians, and of 
Dercyllidas himſelf, though he would fain diſſemble it. Eg 8: wx. | 
: rg ex 1 Ty VOLUME 60% eufcrnbnuty, 25 op er. ce The 
matter ſtands not thus, tliat becauſe We have been e in the fea. 


fight, we are therefore nothing. * 
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15 \ Loſtos, acroſs the moſt frequented a nar w 3 CHAP. 
# ... paſſage. of the Helleſpont. Seſtos was che principal XXVII. 
. place of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, the inhabit - 
. ants of which: owed. their protection and ſafety to 
the uſeful labors of Dercyllidas **; and this claim 
„ of merit enabled him to ſecure their allegiance: '* 
- WH The fidelity of theſe towns, amidſt the general de- 
fection of the coaſt of Europe and of Aſia, pre- 
5 vented the i inconveniences and hardſhips to ch 3 
the expelled Spartans, who had been employed in 
the garriſons of thoſe parts, muſt have been ocher- 
wiſe expoſed; and delivered them from the*ne- 
cCeſſity of undertaking a winter's journey to the Pe. 
| loponneſus, through the territories of many boſtile 
republics. . The unfortunate governors and garri- 
ſons, who had fled, or who had been driven from 
the places of their reſpective command, took refuge 
within the friendly walls of Seſtos and Abydus. 
5 Their numbers increaſed the ſecurity of thoſe 
5 cities, and enabled Dercyllidas, who excelled in 
"+ the art of fortification, to put them in ſuch apoſ- 
ture of defence as baffled the RESINS: of Hogs 
and Pharnabazus. | | | 
Hut the ſucceſs of: theſs. „ was - ill 
| ſufficiently complete; and the importance of their 
ſervices excited the warmeſt gratitude in the breaſt 
of Artaxerxes. The merit of the ſatrap was ac- 
— kno ſoon afterwards, by his does in 
ee the e e of . n 3 


8 See abore, v. . 
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0HAP. The patriotic Conon ritither deſired nor re. 
AxvIn. beived any perſonal tewartl; but employed his fa . 
wg re. vor with Artaxerxes to retrieve the affairs o 
val aug Athens, the intereſt of which formed the honor- 
harbours able motive that had atone engage d, and that ſill | 


0: Athens. retained him, in the Perſian: ſervibe. He inflamed 


Olymp. 


'xevi. 4. the refentment Which both Pharnabazus and his 
4. C. 353. maſter had juſtly: conceived againſt Sparta, and 
| encouraged chem, (early fin che fpring, to ſend 
their victorious armament towards Greece, to re · 
 ealiate che ravages committed in the Eaſt: by the 
arms of Ageſilaus. But he inftracted them, "Se | 


if they would render their vengeance complete, 
and, humble for ever the Spartan pride, they muſt 


raiſe. the fallen rival of that imperious republic. 
The diſburſement of à ſor of money, which 
would be ſcarcely felt by the treaſury of Perſia, 
might ſuffice to rebuild the: walls and harbours of 
Athens; a meaſure by which they would inflict 


Fu the deepeſt wound on the power, az well as on the 


Pride, of their ambitiou enemy. The propoſal 
Was heard with approbation; the expenſe was lit 
berally ſupplied; the Perſian fleet ſet ſail, reduced 

the Cyclades and Cythera, ravaged the coaſt of La- 

conia, and, after performing in detached ſquadrons ' 
whatever ſeemed moſt uſefol for the Perfian ſer- 
vice, aſſembled in the-long-deferted barbours of 
There, the 


the Phalerus, Munichia, and Pirteus. 
important taſk of reſtoring the ancient ornaments 


and defence of the city of Minerva, was begun, 
(Riſes on, and accom pliſhed, with —— 
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e The Kyi Fervith of the crews Is 0 r. : 
to the numerous fleet, aſſiſted the induſtry of mer- XxVITL 
cenary, workmen ,' whom the allurement of gain 
had brought from every quarter of Greece; and 
the labor of both was ſeconded and encouraged 
by the voluntary and eager exertions of the Bœ ei. 
tians and Argives; but, above all, by the zeal 
the Athenians themſelves, who juſtly regarded . 
actual employment as the eee, foundation of 
their once glorious capital. e en aartch „ ä 
The work was completed best the return ob Sparta, n- 
prag; ; and the mortifying intelligence, when pon ing 
brought to Sparta, affected the magiſtrates of that ſure , ſo- 
republic with the crueleſt anxiety.” They were vn. _ 
ready to abandon for ever the proſpect of recover- N 
ing their loſt dominion in the Faſt; they were de- d. 
ſirous to obtain an accommodation with Artaxerxes pew gal 
on the moſt humiliating terms; they were ver A. C. a 
to deprive themſelves of the only advantage yet i 
their power, to forego even the pleaſure of revenge: 
and to abſtain from ravaging the territories of 
their neighbours and enemies, provided only che 
great king and his fatraps would grant them a con- 
dition, with which it was eaſy to comply, fince it 
required nothing but that they ſhould ceaſe to 
laviſg their own money in raiſing the dangerous 
power of the Athenians. For effeQing this pur. 
poſe, they ſent ſucceſſive embaſſies to the court. of 
"Perſia, as well as to Teribazus, Wh bad lately 
fucceeded” Pithrauſtes in the government of the | I 
ſouthern provinces. They induſtriouſly. neglected — 
Pharnabazus, from whom they could not e ; 
| & 4 
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1 A Fe expect any favor; as the hoſtilities of Ageſilaus 


had peculiarly excited, the reſentment of that AIG 
Satrap. 1 
Among the 1 1 by Sparta, in $i 
this negociation , was Antalcidas, a man whoſe 
prior hiſtory 1s little known. He appears to have 


bad an intercgurſe of boſpitality with ſeveral noble 


Perſians ; it is not improbable that he had ſerved 
under the. ſtandard of Cyrus, and perhaps con- 
tinued in the Eaſt during the ſucceſſive expeditions 


of Thimbron, Dercyllidas, and Ageſilaus. If we 
except the artful and daring Lyſander, Sparta 


never employed a more proper agent to treat with 
the Barbarians. Antalcidas was bold, eloquent, 


. ſubtile, complying, a maſter in all the arts of inſi- 
Nation and addreſs, and equally well qualified, by 


his abilities and vices, to execute an inſidious com- 


million at. 2 corrupt court. The revered inſtitu- 
tions of his country were the objects of real or 


well-feigned contempt ; he derided. the. frugal and 


N | ſclf-denying maxims of the divine Lycurgus; but 
peculiarly delighted the voluptuous, cowardly, and 


treacherous ſatraps and courtiers, when he directed 
the poiſoned ſhafts of his ridicule againſt the manly 


Frmneſs, the probity, and the patriotiſm of Leoni 


las and Callicratidas , names equally glorious te 


The ſucceſs of ſuch a midiſter, almoſt alan by 
5 own character and talents, was haſtened by the 
e ambition of Wen and the Athenians, 


- mn. Bee, 
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deceitful gifts of proſperity. When this alluſtri- 
ous commander co operated with Pharnabazus in 


; expelling the Lacedæmonians from the Eaſt, he 


earneſtly exhorted the fatrap- to confirm the Aſiatic 


Greeks in the enjoyment of their ancient. liberties, 
| leſt the fear of oppreſſion might ſuggeſt the any 
of reſiſtance , and oblige them to form a 
alliance for their own defence, which might prove 
unfavorable to Artaxerxes. In this plauſible advice 
the patriotic Athenian had a farther view than it 
Vas poſſible for the Perſian at that time to diſco- 
ver. After rebuilding the walls and harbours. of 


Athens; he requeſted Pharnabazus, who prepared 


to return to his province, that he might be allow- 
ed, for a few months. longer, to employ a ſqua- 


dron of Perſian ſhips in conjunction with, his 


ov, to inveſt the territories of Sparta and her al- 
lies. The ſatrap, naturally unſuſpicious, and, per- 


haps. betrayed by his reſentment, readily granted 
this demand. But Conon, unmindful of his pro- 
miſed operations againſt the common enemy, 
thought only of promoting the intereſt. of his re- 
public. He ſailed to the Cyclades, to Chios, to 
Leſbos, and even to the coaſt of Eolis and Ionia, 


diſplayed the ſtrength of his armament, deſcribed 


the flouriſhing fortune of- Athens, and endeavqured 


to perſuade or to compel the aſtoniſhed, Aſiatics and 
iſlanders to acknowledge the juſt authority of their 


ancient metropolis or ſovereign, who having triſen 


more ſplendid from her ruins, required _ we 


attachment of her former e and: ſubjects, 
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enn r. . reſume ber wonted power, and recover her here. 


xxvin. _ renown. 


ie tucoefs of this: extraordinary enterpriſe is 
a not particularly deſcribed, nor is the: omiſſion ma- 
verſe fates terial, fince this laſt: expedition of Conon had not 


with Fer- any other 


ent effect but that of — 
himſelf. His unjuſtifliable ambition furniſhe 


powerful weapons to the dexterity of Antalcidas, 
ho tepreſented him as guilty of the moſt une 


ampled audacity, aggravated by the moſt perfidi- 


ous ingratitude, in attempting to alienate and to 


conquer the king's dominions, even by the affiſt- 


- ance of the king's forces, to which both his coun- 
try and himſelf owed. fo many recent and ſignal 
benefits. The accuſation was probably rendered 

more welcome to Teribazus, by the jeulouſy 


Which he naturally entertained of che neighbour. 
iüng ſatrap, the friend of Conon, and his own rival. 

But after the laſt unwarrantable trunſacti 

Athenian, which be could defend: only: by the ob- 


' ſolete Greek maxim, that every thing is lawful NG 


2 man in the ſervice of his country, even his late 


colleague. Pharnabazus ſeems to have withdrawn 
from him the protection and friendſhip by which 
he had been ſo long diſtinguiſhed; ſo that the in- 

| Alvence of that powerful ſatrap formed not any op- 
poſition to the negociations and intrigues of An- 
talcidas. The Athenians, however, ſent Dion, 


- Hermogenes, with other emiſſaries, to watch and 
counteract his meaſures. Conon was named at the 
head of this deputation; and as he knew not the 


3 * extent of Teribazus's 9 9 _ | 


} 


on of che 
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exaſperated by the addiefs bf Antalcidas 


> 


cidas | bait 0A 
pected that the perſonal: preſence of 2 nn who a 
had formerly ſerved the Perfians with fidelity and 


ſucceſs, might obtain ad eafy pardon from tha 


Athens. The Bœotians and Argives likewiſe ſem 


8 
* 
t fatraps and ꝓerhaps prove uſeful to the affairs of 


their ambaſſadors; ho had inſtruction 


„ e 


he had been commanded to offer ſuch terms ot 
peace as ſuited equally the dignity and the intereſt 


of the great king. * The Spartans reſigned all 


pretenſions to the Greek cities in Aſia, which 
they acknowledged to be dependences of the Per- 


declare all the cities and iſlands, fmall and great, 


| ficiently powerful thenceſorth to diſturb the tran- 


moſt inſolent miniſter of the great king might 


ions to act it 
concert with Conon and his colleagues. But their 

overtures were little regarded, while thofe of Am 
talcidas met with warm een from _ 


totally independent of each other; in conſequence © 
| of which there would not be any republic ſfuf- 


himſelf have dictated, were too advantageous not 
tobe liable to buſpicion, But 1 Was ſo 


The over- 
tures of 
Sparta 


- moſt ac» _ 
- ceptable- 


to the 


- Perfiag © 
ſian empire. Why ſhould Artaxerxes, then, con- 
tinue to laviſh; his treaſure in vain? inc the 
Spartans not only ceded : to him the immediate 
object of diſpute, but earneſtly deſired to promote 
the future proſperity of his dominions, by ſettling 

the affairs of Greece, as beſt anſwered his con- 
venience. For this purpoſe they were ready to 


quillity of Perſia. Theſe conditions, which the | 


J 


| xevii.z, ſeveral years, partly on account of the temporary 
A. C. 1 diſgrace of Teribazus, who was ſucceeded by 


9 mitting activity. The Lacedæmonians and, their 


TIE | 
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s Kr. blinded" by partiality ſor the Spartan miniſter, hat 
; i he ſeems not to have entertained the ſmalleſt doubt 


of his e 1 he terms of; money were tranſ- 

_ . a ratified by. es, The ſub- 
tilty of Antaleidas was rewarded by a conſiderable 

fum of money; and the patriotiſm of Conon (a 
Patriotiſm which had carried him beyond the 
bounds of juſtice and propriety} Was puniſhed by 

Death of immediate death **; or by an ignominious confine- 


. 2 ment. His fate is variouſly related; but his 


= aclions ulli rank him with the firſt of Giecian 
names; and the fame of an illuſtrious father. was 
. | ſapported: : and rivalled by: that * his: ſon Lame 


1 11 might hayetbeet expedded chat A ola: of a ac- 
to the con- 


eluſien of ce en „ fo advantageous and honorable 


ehe treaty for Perſia, ſhould have been readily accepted by 


of peace Artaxerxes. But the negoaiation languiſhed for 


Olymp. 5 


Struthas; a man who, moved by ſome unknown 
motive, warmly eſpouſed the intereſt of the Athe- 
nians; and partly by the powerful ſolicitations and 
remonſtrances of the Bœotian and Argive ambaſ- 
ſadors, who accuſed the ſincerity, and Go the 
latent ambition, of Sparta. 


Military _ Meanwhile the war was carried on nds unte- 
opera- 


: 2 21 Ifoc. Panegyr. 8 Covent Gr Hiſt. 1 ie. 
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allies Lallied: from their ſtrong Senden in Siryes e 


and the Lechæum, to deſtroy the harveſts and the XVIII 


villages of their Peloponneſian enemies. The 
Bœotians and Argives retaliated theſe injuries. by. 
ſeveral hoſtile incurſions, into the : territories. of 
Sparta; while the Athenians , as if they had again 


attained the command of the ſea, bent the Whole 


vigor of their republic towards an element at, 
propitious to their anceſtors. 


e 


The recent ſplendor of Condit had eolipſed: Conqueſty 


the ancient and well merited renown. of Thraſy- bum bo 


bulus, whoſe extraordinary. abilities, and more ex- 
traordinary good fortune, had twice reſcued his 
country from the yoke of tyrants. But after the 


lamented death: or captivity of the former, the 
Athenian: fleet, amounting to, forty. ſail; was in- 


truſted to Thraſybulus; Who, having ſcoured. the 
Egean ſea, . failed to the Helleſpont, and perſuad- 
ed or compelled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and 
ſeveral. othet Thracian cities, to aboliſh. their arif- 


 toeratic government, and to accept the alliance " 
Athens. His activity was next directed againſt the | 

iſle of Leſbos, in which the Lacedzmonian-inte- 
reſt was ſtill ſupported by a conſiderable body of 
troops. Having landed his men, he joined battle 15 
with the enemy in the neighbourhood: of Me. 


thymna, and obtained a complete victory, after 


killing with his own hand Therimachus, the Spar- 
tan governor and general. The principal cities 
of the iſland acknowledged the Athenian power, . - 
and ſeafonably.reinforced the fleet, by. the terror of 
which they had been ſubdued. Encouraged by 


<a 
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0 H A r. this ſucceſs, Thraſy bolus failed oat! Rhodes, i in 
vn. order to aſſiſt the democratic faction, who equally 
_ contended for the intereſt of” e and . 
on. N | 
ne is ſur. Before pers gr PRO to chat important 
Bas. Mand,' he determined to multiply the reſources, 
and to confirm the affeclions, of the flect., For 
this purpoſe he raiſed conſiderable ſupplies of 
whatever ſeemed moſt neceſſary for his expedition 
from the maritime towns of Afia, and at length 
entered the mouth of the Euryme don (che glori- 
ous ſcene of Cimon s victories), and levied a heavy 
contribution on Aſpendus, the principal ſea- port 
aud capital of Pamphylia. But here his good for- 
tune ended. The patient timidity of the Bar- 
bariaus had endored the public depredation, to 
which they were long accuſtomed; but even their 
ſervility could not brook the private rapacity and 
intolerable exactious of the failors and troops, 
which were imputed {not perhaps without reafon } 
to the unrelenting avarice of the commander. The 
reſentment of the Pamphylians overcame their 
cowardice.” They attacked the Grecian tents in 
the night, and ſurpriſed the ſecurity of Thrafybu- 
bus, Who thus fell a facrifice to a very unzuſtifiable 
defect, which if we may believe a contempo- 
rary writer, greatly debaſed yep 22 an 8h oF" > 
otherwiſe Mos pero won ene * 


33 . | N ; 
55 5 | | 
' 24 Corn. Nep. in vit. Thraſybul. „ 
25 Lyſias againſt Ergocles. This Ergecles was the friend and 
e of Thraſybulus. He had affiſted him in expelling the thirty 


. : : | 
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The uajuſ treatment of Alpendus, e bad e Ar. 
been retorted by ſuch ſignal revenge, would never A. 
„perhaps bave reached the ears of Artaxerxes, had as 
not his voluptuous indolence been beſet by the pgs 5/ > 
active importunity of Antalcidas. This vigilant Perſian... 


. and artful miniſter let flip, no opportunity to rouſe 5 5 
; the jealouſy. of the great king againſt the Athe - xevii. 4. 


f nians, his hereditary foes, and to obliterate his re- 3% 
ſentment againſt the Spartans, his recent but leſs 


* natural enemies. The ſevere exactions from Pam- 

; phylia, a province acknowledging: his authority, ag. 
; forded; a powerful topic of perſuaſion, Which the 
, Spartan ambaſſador could not fail to employ; but it 5 


is uncertain whether even this important argument 
would have conquered the reluctance of the Per- 
ſian monarch to concur with the meaſures of a4 
people, who had enabled the rebellious Cyrus to 
5 diſpute his throne, and who had recently invaded 
and plundered, not a maritime city, but the inte- 

5 rior provinces of the empire. His intereſt and 
+: inclination were, combated by his reſentment: and 
his pride; when. his fluctuating irreſolution was at 
length decided-by-the Athenians, whoſe mad im- 
prodiencs, ere ned ** ee. wo e 


IT 5 5 
1 and nad PEPE, re 18 Pg his ene to hs 1 8 ; ; 
coaſt of Thrace, mentiened in the text. The military. exploits ,of „ 
Thraſybulus in Thface were highly honorable and meritorious ; but nis 

private behaviour was the reverſe. He ſtuck at nothing by which hs : 
could enrich nimſelk or his dependants. Ergocles was condemned to 

_. death for the share which he had taken in this unjuſtifiable peculation ' 
and rapacity. Lyſfias's Orations agaiuſt Ergocles and ep oor See 
likewiſe Ang anten v. 386. et Schel. 985 nn, 


unn 


NN VIIIi. 


| Revolt of 
Cyprus 


abetted by 


. 
| Wh 


- The great 


king dice 
tates the 
terms of 
n genetal 
peace. 
_ Olytnp, 
 Noviii. t. 
A, C. 388. 
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The ſerie Haves of Conbn and Thracybulus 
and the riſing fortune of Athens, encouraged Eva- 


goras king of Salamis, Who had received ſome. 
late cauſe of diſguſt, to execute his long: meditated 
ne ame. deſign of revolting” from Perſia. Egypt was actu- 
ally in rebellion; Artaxerxes had undertaken a war 


againſt the barbarous Carduchians who were by. 


no means à contemptible enemy. Theſe were 
very favorable circumſtances; but the Perſian 
fleet, which, after performing the ſervice for which 
it had been equipped, had continued to lie inactive 
in the Pheenician and Cilician harbours, was ready 


to be employed in any new enterpriſe. The fil. 


ful and experienced bravery of the king of Sala- 

mis, ſeconded by the youthful ardor of his ſon 

Protagoras; obtained an eaſy victory over the firſt 
ſquadrons that were ſent to invade his iſland. But 
there Was reaſon to dread the arrival of a far ſu- 
perior force. In this danger Evagoras requeſted, 
and obtained, the aſſiſtance of the Athenians; Who 
not only enjoyed peace with Perſia, but whoſe am- 


baſſadors were endeavouring to prevent that court 
mi making peate with their enemies. 

This extraordinary meaſure of a people, in pre- 
en their gratitude to their intereſt; a grati- 


_ tude which they might have foreſeen to be uſeleſs 


to him whom they meant to oblige, and peruici · 


dus to the moſt important intereſts of their re- 


ap „ ere determined Artaxerxes to eſpouſe 


158 Theſe and * bb acid stile the war of 


e are ſcattered-through- Diodorusg ona . of Athens, 
. and the panegyric - -of ng | 


the 


"0 


=o 44 Ya ae #42403 


* xx 5 A . x: 
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* 
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the cauſe! of . ae texms 


of à general-pence AS Ger tp aan de a. 5 I 
which had:ibeen.:propoſed:by. Antalcicdas: f That 


the Greek cities in Aſia, ib che iſland of Cyprus? 5 8 | 


and the peninſula of Clazomense, ſhouid be ſubyedt 


to Perſia; Athens ſhould be'allowed;to-retaio:her 


immemorial juriſdiction in che iſles af Lemnes, 
Imbros, and Scyros; but all the other. republics, 


mall and great, ſhould enjoy the 


- andependent 
83 f ee own: endl why, "> 7 
rejected theſe conditions, {o 
evidently . maine for preſerving | the puhlie 
eee muſt expect che utmoſt indignation _ 


of the great king, Who, in conjunction with che 
republic of Sparta, would make war, an their 


perverſe and dangerous obſtinacy, „ * 


Ne 


land, with. binn and mann - agen 


. - Teribazus and 53 e the Which e 


ſtates are 


Eaft, charged with the definitive æeſalutious, or o — __ 
rather the haugbty mandate of 'Artaxerxes;: which compelled Y 


had been. confinmed by, the unalterable ſanstion of d accept. 


Olymp. 


the rbyal ſignet. There Was reaſon, however, te. 207k. 2. 


apprehend that Thebes, Athens, and Argas, might 4. C. 287. 
Kill æeject the terms af a peace propoſed by their 

avowed enemies, ꝓerniciqus to cheir particular and 
immediate intereſts, and £qually diſadwantageounnss 


aud diſhonorable to the whole Grecian name. 


Ihe femæmbrance of the glorious conſedesacy, 


for defoading: the Adatic ene ien the. 


. The laß . are | literally 1 from 5 b. $50. 
See likewiſe Diodor. 155 xiv. e. cn. lus, Agelil. p. $983 and ee, 
p. 1022. | | 


* * * . ; #* q « » 2 2 & id 15 
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FY ' XVII, „ influence) the kn OO Oe _ 
5 lics; but the Thebaus muſt reſigu, with! reluctance, 

"I | __ real or pretended -autbofity: over the inferior 
Cities of Bœotia, the Argives muſt unwillingly 
withdraw their garriſon from Corinth, and leave 

that important capital in the power of the ariſto- 
ce cratic or Eacedzmonian faction; and the Athenians 
- 2ſt: abandon , with regret, the fruits of their 
recent victories, and the hopes of recovering their 
ancient grandeur. The oppoſition of theſe ſtates 
had been foreſeen by Antaldidas, who took the 
moſt effectual meaſures to render it impotent. By 

the aſſiſtance of Perſian money he equipped a fleet 

off eighty, fait, from the mercenary ſea : ports of 

Greece and Afa, from the intermediate. iſles, antl 

even from the coaſts of Italy and Sicily. This 

> + 51 armament was independent of the ſquadrons/ with 
which Teribazus prepared to attack the: iſle; of 
> Cyprus; if the preſumption of Evagoras, unaſſiſted 


aud alone, ſhould dare to provoke his hoſtility. 
„I be ſatrap alſo had collected a very conſiderable 
army, which was ready to embark for Greece, and 


to cooperate with Ageſilaus, who had aſſembled 
the domeſtic troops and allies of Sparta to march, 
; - -at the firſt ſammons, againſt any city or republic 
that might reject the peace of Antalcidas . Theſe 
«vigorous: preparatious, intimidating. the weakneſs 
of the confederates, compelled them into a>reluc- 
tant compliance.) with the terms of the . Abe 


3 
l 


4 . 


„ 478 en e . 2 7. 277. 
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19 Thebans made che ſtrongeſt and; ed ee „ 


— reſiſtance; but their pretenſions were finally ſilenced xπ]-nmm. 

i by the threats of the Spartan king, the inveterate 01 ide, 

8 enemy of their republic. The Bogtian eititzs W ret 
f acknowledged to be independent; and admited s 
= parties in the peace. The. Argives. reared: from 


Corinth, Which being deſerted by the leaders e _ 
the democratical faction, became à faithful. ally to 
Sparta. The military and naval operations ceaſed, 
tranquillity was reſtored, and the armies and fleets 
| were, on both ſides, diſbanded, and diſſolved ** 
But amidſt this univerſal and moſt obfequicus Pengoras 
' Tubmiſſion to the court of Perſia, one man avowed jeg e 
his diſcontent, and prepared to maintain his oppo- authority 
ſition. The article reſpecting Cyprus was loudly er. 
rejected by Evagoras, who aſſerted the independ- 
ence of his native iſland; and, with a magnanimity . 
that formed a ſtriking outen with the degenerate ' © © 
and diſgraceful ſoftneſs of his Grecian allies, fet © 
the power of Artaxerxes at defiance. Evagoras 
| truſted to the reſources of his own vigorous 
mind, to the ſuperior ſkill of his ſeamen, and to 
the alhiſtance of Acoris king of Egypt. But the 
numerous ſquadrons of Teribazus prevailed over 
all his hopes. He was diſcomfited in a naval en- 
gagement; his territories were invaded and ra- 
vaged; he was reduced to his capital Salamis; and 
even Salamis was threatened with a ſiege. His 
reſiſtance had already exceeded what his ſtrength 
warranted „or what his dignity TY: His 
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ig Greece felt the languor of peace, without | 


enjoying the benefits of ſecurity. 


But if the whole,Grecian name was end 
by accepting this ignominious treaty, what pecu- 
liar" infamy muſt belong to the magiſtrates of 


Sparta, by whom it was propoſed and promoted? 
at wWotives of advantage could balance this 
weight of- diſgrace? Or rather, what advantage 


enndeſceoſion as ſeemed totally unwortby of their 


actual power, but far more unworthy of their 
anzieht rend wn ?. This queſtion, like moſt political 


queſtions; may be beſt anſwered by facts; and the 
tranſactions which both preceded and followed 


| the peace of Antalcidas me diſcover and al. 


44 * 9 


certain the ſecret, but powerful, cauſes of that 
porable., and Temiogly, diſadyantageous , 


905 


8 mM I 1 ; 2; 
g ware 1 hel amb tion © of making. conqueſts | in "the Eaſt, 


Lbs. 
2 
embrüce F 
that trea- 


= ty. 


hh 1485 appeared Impoſſible to. retain, had 


edzmanians of an authority, or 


e enen acquired by the ſucceſs ; 
of Petoponnefian war, and which, they might 

have ae expected to preſerve and to con- 
poly. their power, but their ſafety, was 


J 


88 the arms. of a hoſtile confederacy, 
"been formed and fomented by the 


Wealth of Peißa. Athens, their rival, their ſuperior, 


their ſubjea, 'But a always their vnrelenting enemy, 
had recovered her walls and fleet, and aſpired to 
eoniriand che ſea. Thebes and Argos had become 
ſenſible of their natural ſtrength, * a 
ö 


her Spartans derive from ſuch. zgnoble 


_ GREECE | * 
—_—— in . to follow'the 
ſtandard, of any foreign public. The inferior 
ſtates of Peloponneſus' were weary of bey in 


every idle ſuinmons to war, from -whight wy 36 

derived not any udvanthge but that of gr ing 

the ambition of their Spartan maſters; The" Fala“ 7 

able colonies inbMaredon'and Thrace; add part: 

cularly the rich and populous! cities. of the er 5 8 c 

dic region, the bloodleſs conqueſts of the virtueus 
Braſidas, had forſaken the intereſt of Sparta, iIrhieh- 

| Sparta forſook the intereſt, of juſtice. Searcelyany | 
veſtige appeared of the memorable trophiesereced . 0 
in a war of twenty ſever years. The; Faſten 
provindes (incomparably the moſt important f ) 

were irrecoverably loſt; and this rapid desliné 6 

power had happened initheleourle of ten years, a 

and had been chiefly occaſioned by the "fatal 5 

Pfeaddbr of Ageſilaus s victories in AH¹éß ef 85 

About a century before, and almoſt ofthe ache Advan- 

1 wen the Spartans had been firſt deprived of their _ 5 
hereditary fame, and preſeriptive n onors*. Almeſt derived 5 
every interference, in peate or War, unh ihe From f. 
Ionian colonies, had hurt che intereſts of their | 

republic. They: naturally began td ſuſpe&; "there- Po 
fore, that ſuch: diſtant expeditiens ſuitec net "the 
cironinfagots: of Sparta, an inland city „ Wirk a 

fertile territory, but deſtitùte of arts; indüſtry, 

and commerce; and whoſe inhabitants, having 
little genius for the ſea, were” naturally unable to 
he ets or to N eee, ſuch a naval foree as 


FFFC˙CCCC00C0T0C0ô0 000000000 gt» of ans 
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tached by powetſulatie 


The. abandoning, * ade of what 


"1 cer ned a Very ptudent and ſalutary meaſure; ſince, 


in retumm for this: imaginary conceſſion, they re-. 
_ ceived many real ant important advantages. They 
Were appointed to ſuperintend and to direct the 
exegution of the treaty; and in oider to make their 
authority effe ctual, entitled to demand the aſſiſt. 


ese of Ferſian money, with which they might 


the future invaſion. of-Afia) , Was -pecuharly. bene- 


e t9; the Spartans. It repreſented them ks the 


Patrons of univerſal ltherty „ and reſtored them 


dat bogetable rephtation Which they bed long 
c loft, From, the nature of the condition: iiſelf, * 


„ 


deo sld ony apply to ſuch places as beimg kept in à 
AJaeluctant ſubzection, ſtill poſſeſſed courage to vin- 


Aicate their freedom. In the ſecondary towns of 
Meſſenp: and Laconia; the: ſtern policy of Sparta 


Had croGed. the boje,: and almoſt the deſire, of 
_ Phtaioing; chis ineftimable benefit. The authority 
of-ather; capitals] was leſs imperious and impoſing; 
the, ſovereign. and. ſubject were more on a footing 
it vas a maxim in Greece, That 
wen arę Aifpoled;.to:rejedt the juſt rights of their 
: N rather than to revolt agaialt the unlawful 


of equality; an 


3 { * #1 9 2 . 4 . * 15 1 1. * 5 23 5 . 
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to Aiken rivals. 
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_ rably;,purcbaſe Gteeian ſoldiers. The condition 
1 ſmaller eities to be declared free: and 
tpendent-(althbugh, the dexterity. of Antalcidas | 
ad, propoſed it as the beſt means of preventing 
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tyranny of their Waters “ But Speria een 0 x 7. | 
not only to detath the inferior comminities fo; 
| their more powerful neighbouts,” but to add them 
to the conſederacy of which fhe formed the 5970 - 
and by duch multiplied” acceſſions of power, of 
r and of fame, to fe- eſtabiich thar fol 
in Greect , which had been im prudently | 
en eee hope of Afintic trinimphs *."" 
That ſuch confiderations of intereſt and and Their am- 
tion, not à ſincere deſtre be promote the publis anden, 
tranquillity, bad produced this perfdteuse png 2 
could hot long be kept fecret ; not wichſtanding ML Nee 
various anifices: employed t tonceat it. ''Thebes e 
and Argos were required to ebmply with the terms 
of the peace; but no mention Was made of -withi 
drawing the Lacedzmoniaty' gartif6ns from the 
places which they decupied. Leſt this thuſtice | 
might occafton general diſvornont ,. the Athenfats : 
were allowed the Iatne piivilege-"' The p 
of the unimportant iſles of Lemnos, Sc os; Wy 1 
Imbros, flattered their vain hopes, and N 1 


into falſe ſecurity; and, as they exprcted to reiß 
the fruits of e 3 und T 
biitus , they were averſe to rene w the war for he 
ſale of their allies, hoſe mterefts were no.] . 
parated from - their owa. Mesnwhile che Sparta 
emiſſaries negoriated and intrigted in af the Ribs 
ordinane "crit, | encourniging "the " ariffgerittic p 
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3 Thueytid. 1 See particularly the Moss of the Athenians 
at the beginning of the Peloponneſian WERE: Vol. a 8. . . 37. 
Vid. nn vumm. 
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©. x. 4 r. * fomeming hana ities of the citizens” 


bad 2 principally occaſioned by | theſe ſecret 


+ cabals, were uſually. referred to the Spartan ſenate ; 


whoſe, affected moderation, under pretence of de- 


fendiog, the cauſe of the weak aud the injured., al- 


ways decided the conteſt in the way maſt favorable 


208 ? for themſelves, But the warlike diſciples of Lycur- 
Sus could not long remain ſatisfied with theſe juri- 


fee dical. uſurpations. They determined to take arms, 
WP Which they probably boped to employ with ſuch 
4. artful dexterity as might prevent any general, or 


very dangerous, alarm; beginniog with ſuch cities 


as had not entered into the late confederacy againſt 
them, gradually extending their hoſtilities to the 


more powerful members of that confederacy; and 
thus, conquering ſucceſſively: thoſe, whoſe entire 
| * ere it would have e x Vain to 
allail*.-. 


wag © Sonnet Gf 1 


State of N e 
Arcadia. 

Olymp. the flouriſhing # 
|  x6viii. . ri 

A. C. 386. 


itory was ſituate ahmoſ ; in the centre of Arcadia, 


e / Wr #5 
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N Kenoph- Hellen. I. 95 Luer et t Diodor. 1. xv. p. 40. Oy 


e each other, and againſt their reſpective 
The jealouſies and complaints, which 


victim of this ambitious . As 2 
„ Whoſe ter- 


itſelf. the centre of the Peloponneſus. The origin 
of; Magtinza, was, the fame with that of Tegea, 
Stympbalis, Heræa, Orchomenos, and other 
- neighbouring cities, which bad grown into po- 
puloufneſs and power from the ſcattered, villages of 
ſhepherds UGH" the e vallics and mountains of | 


2 ow 


to inſpire, and to gratify, the love of rural — 


deſcribed with ſuch affecting ſenſibility. - "Bvery ,, 


Ya 8 
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Arcadia. Thelexnberznt fertility, che Nied fitua- « 0 1 4 * 
tion, the generous warmth, yet lively verdure“, NAI 5 
together with the pictureſque and animating ſcenery 
of this delightful region, ſeemed peculiarly adap ied © 


pineſs; and to afford, in all their tlegat ee and 
1 thoſe" ſublimie and ſacred Joys" of the" countrp, 
which the genius of ancient poets hath felt; and 


diſtrict of Arcadia was marked and diverklibd'by "., — d FE 
hills, ſome of which, could we eredit the IAG . ET 
curacy of geographical deſcription;, aſcend W o | 

miles in perpendicular height”, und *ybick: ſupply . 

innumerable ſtreams, that water and fertilize - the 

rich vallies which they encloſe and defend. bis 
ſecure and inſulated poſition of their territory long ee os he 
preſerved. the Arcadians ignorant and. uncorrupted: ee fie 

and à little before the period of hiſtory now under 
review, they were diſtinguiſhed: by the innocent 
ſimplicity of their manners, and by thei ond 206 . PE | 
tachment to à paſtoral life. But the /turbulent. - 
ambition of their neighbours had often obliged. * 

them to employ the ſword inſtead; of the * 

hook. They had reluctantly taken arms; yet, 

when compelled. by neceſſity, or excited by. honor, | 

the mountaineers' of Arcadia had: diſplayed ſuch 


| ſtubborn. valor, and exerted ſuch efforts of vigor ; 


and activity, 5 as made their * eagerly deſired, 


4 Theſe eiroumſtances i are common to Arcadia with the mountainous : 


diſtricts of Greece, as ell .as with the e of the Ane. 
TOURNEFORT. .. 
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's n A r. and purchaſed with emulation, by the ſurrounding 

A ſtates. Ner had chey truſted te their. perſonal 

| ſtrengih and bravery; alone for the. defence of their 
beloved pollefiiens- Having quitted their farms 

and villages, they bad aſlembled into walled towns, 

from which their, numerous garriſons: were ready to 

" Glly. forth: againſt un hoſtile invader. The dangerr 

| dus yicinity of Sparta had early driven the com- 
0 paniens of Pan and the Mmphs from the vocal 
woods of mount Mnalus , into. the fortifications 
N : of Tessa. omen the prineipal city of the pro- 
— Fine, but afterwards rivalled and ſurpaſſed by 

| Mantinza, which, was become an object of jealouſy 

aa envy, not only to the neighbourieg gs: of 1211 

Atdadia, bet even to Sparta herſelfl. 


The Seas 2 by the year immetiately following: the 3 oy = 
_— Asteleidas, Lacedmmonian ambaſſadors were ſent Wl | 

e Spar- 75 

tans to the 10 Mantinza, to diſcharge à very! extraordidiary 1 

Mantin- commiſſion. Having | demanded : an audience of and 

| "7 WH dhe aſſapbiy, they expreſſed the reſentmentiot their ing 
xoviii. 3. e againſt a people, who, pretending to live - 


| 4.0 356. in ſmendſhip with them, had in dhe late war re- ol 
| _ peatddly furniſhed with. com their airgwedeenemies | DV 
the; Argiwes. That, on other occaſions ,” the Sp; 
Matin had ungyardedly diſcovered;their fecret the 
_ hatred v0 Syatta;;;;rtjoicing in -her-msfortunes; and 


envying ber er That it was time to anti- = 
zenous' and uazuft r O1 


1 1 N Rn 7 
| . N Ne paſtorom nie audit amore 
4 | panaque, et. - VIRG, Ecl. viii. v. 342. 
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demoliſh their Walls, to abandon their proud city, 
and to return to 'thoſs” 


the hoſtile territory. 


tain ſucoeſs, as the 


crops of the former yea 


in guarding the workmen. This eedious ſervice 
exhauſted the patience of the beſiegers, ' without 
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villages in which 
their anceſtors hid lived aud flouriſhed”. The = 
Mantinmatis received: this propoſal: wich : the indin- 15 
nation which it meritet}; the ambaſſadom retired 
in diſguſt; the Spartans declared War z Ianamoned 
the aſſiſtance of their confederates ; and a prwer- 
ful army, commanded by king Ageſipolis, wa - 


But the moſt deſtuctve ravages cala ut 1 
the reſolution of the Mantinzans. The ſtrengtk 
and loſtineſs of their walls bade deñanoe to aſſault; _ 
nor could a regular fiege be undertaken with oer. 
zmes of Mantinea were 
abundantly Nebodweilli various kinds of grain, the 
r having been uno mon- 
ly plentiful. Ageſipolis, however, embraced this 
doubtful mode of attack, and drew firſt aiditoh;, 
and then'a wall, entirely round the place; employ- 
ing one part of his troops in the work, and another 


Io. Renoph. nelle 1. 2 6. * 0 620 Didaer, 1 Av. 0 «7, et dead. 3 


which! purpoſe the Spartans commduded chem © ena PS 


KALE. 


ſhaking the firmneſs of the Mantiueans. The 
Spattans were afraid. to detain longer in 'the' field 
their reluctant ' confederates 3 but Ageſipolis pro» + 
poſed a" new meaſure, Which was attended with 
complete and immediate ſucceſs. The river 

"ON , h * the colecked torrents * | 


en p. mount . a river broad, deep, and bald 
flowed through the plain, and the city of Man- 


AXIA. 


3 


1 Abr of this copious ſtream; which was no ſooner 
effected, than the lower parts of the walls of Man-. 
tinzea were laid under water. According to the 
uſual 
| his place were built of raw bricks, which being 
lets liable to break into chinks, and to fly out of | 
their courſes, were preferred as the delt defence 
againſt the battering· engines then in uſe. But it 
is the inconvenience of raw bricks, to be as eaſily 
diffolved by water, as wax is melted. by the 
ſun 
to thake-; „ to fall in pieces. The activity of: the 
inhabitants propped them with wood, but without 
any permanent advantage; ſo that, 'defpairiog of 
being able to exclude the enemy, they ſeat to ca. 
pitulate, requeſting that they might be permitted 
to re poſſeſſion of their city, on condition chat 
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tina. It was'a laborious undertaking to ſtop the 


practice of the Greeks, the fortifications of 


The walls of Mantinæa began to yield, 


they demoliſhed: their fortifications, and followed, 


Y 28 pelice and war, the fortune of Sparta. 


Hard cone 
ditions to 
which the 
inhabit. 
ants are 
compelled - 
to ſubmit. 
Olymp. 
XCviii. 4. 
A. C. "enjoy 
1 


Ageſipolis and his counſellors refuſed to | ther 
chin any other terms of peace than thoſe Which 


had been originally propoſed by. the- republic. He 
_ obſerved, that while they lived together in one 


populous city, their numbers expoſed them to the 


deluſions of ain as ea "whoſe aderch 


4 Pl 
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It This is the expreſſion of Panlinias , in Arcad. who mentions 


| the name of the river Ophis , omitted by Xenophon and Diedorus. 
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and eloquence: eaſily ſeduced the wukirhde, from 0 H LES 2 


their real intereſt, and deſtroyed the influence of 
their ſuperiors in rank, in wealth, and in wiſdom, 
on whoſe attachment alone the Lacedzmonians 


.could- ſafely depend. They inſiſted, therefore, | 
that the Mantinzans ſhould: deſtroy their houſes in 


the city; ſeparate into four diſtinct communities; 


and return to thoſe villages which their anceſtors 


had inhabited. The terroriof an immediate aſſault : 


made it neceſſary to comply with this humiliating 
demand but the moſt zealous partiſans of demo- 


cracy, to the number of ſixty ,” afraid of truſting 


to the capitulation, were allowed to fly from their 


country; Which is mentioned as an inſtance of mo- 


deration in the Lacedæmonian ſoldiers, who | 


might have ee to death as they n through 


the gates 

This tranſaction was Hunts Baiſhed; ban the 
ee magiſtrates ſeized an opportunity of the 
domeſtic diſcontents among the Phliaſians, to dif- 
play the ſame tyrannical ſpirit, but with Rill greater 


exertions of ſeverity. The little republic f 


Phlius; like every ſtate of Greece in thoſe un- 


fortunate, at leaſt turbulent times, was diſtracted 


by factions. The prevailing party baniſhed their 


opponents, the friends of Sparta and ariſtocracy. | 


They were allowed to return from exile, in conſe. 


| e oe” the N and 2 8550 of 9 x 
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FS Xenophon ys four, Diodorvs five. 
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13 Or rather of good diſcipline 3 ri, The nobles of the 


 Mantinzans, 6. Sri r MOTTO were not ſo temperate z vide 
Xenoph. v. $52, | 


ESA 


tans regus 


late , with 
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* eur, ue eg bc met not wih Sac belpeskinl treatrbent 
A., Which ſcemed due to perſons who enjoyed ſuch 


powrrſul prbtection. They complained, and Age- 
_ Glas again wterfered,, by appointing commuſſion- 
ers to ty ahd endes to death the obnoxious | 
PhliaGans ; an odions office, which aſt have 
bees exocuted with unexa rigar | 
cn of Phlizs, which bad dichewe boon divided by 
a yavicty of antereſts, thenee forward continued i an- 
_ variably the ſteadfaſt ally of Sponta 

Meanwhile ambaſladors arrived fro 8 
and Apohogia, two cities of the Chaleidicé, re- 
queſting the Lacedemoniaen aſſiſtance againſt che 
dangerous ambition of Olynchus. "This 4 eity, af 
wich we had ondaſtan to mention the foundation 
towards the beginning of the Feloponseſian war, 
was ſituate nine miles from the ſea, in à fertile 
aul ſebnre diſtrict, between the [rivers Olynthus 

an Amsias , which Bow into the lake Balyea, a 
nume improperly beſtowed on the inmolt regeſs 
af dhe 'Tproneic gulph. The wexations govern - 
ment of Athens firſt drove the maritime c mmuni- 
ties of the Chalcichc zegion withia the walls ef 
Qlyachus; the appraſiive tyranny af Sparta obliged 
them to Rrengthen thoſe walls, as well as ito pro- 
vide duffigient garriſons to defend them ; and the 
ſubſequent misſontunes of theſe domineering ve - 
publics, (together with the weaknels of Macedon, 


— and e dhe W of 


92 I Nevoph. tn ape nl 1 v. 5 555. | > 
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Olynthus 


than . maintain Ar own i 


towns which they ſubdued were ae eee 
or aſſociated with their o] n; and Oynthus be. 05 
came the head of x conftderacy.; Whoſe extent; 


power, reſources, and hopes; ccaſioned juſt alarm 


among the neighbouring communities of Greeks - 
and Barbariaus. They had. already conqueted be 


ſouthera ſhores of Macedon, which comprebended 


dented by tO great and two ſmaller bays, aud 


affording in the higheſt perfection, the united 
benefits of agriculture, paſturage, antl commerce: ; 
They; afpired/at acquiring the valuable diftriQ:of 


mount Paggzzus, whoſe timber and mines alike 
tempted: cheir ambition and avarice; and Olyn⸗ 
thus being favorably ſituate in the centre ofthe 
Chalcidicé, itſelf the centre of the Madedonian 


and Thraciau chaſts, might have preſerved. and 
_ extended het dominion, if the ambaſſadors of 


Acanthus and Apollonia had not completely ef. 
fected! the object of their commiſſion at Sparta. 
They applied to the Ephori, who introduced: them 
ta the greater aſſembly, confilting,” not only of che 
Spartaus and Lacedæmonians, but of the deputies 
ſent by their conſederates Cleigenes; the Aan 
thian, ſpoke in the name of his colleagues: © We 
apprehend, O Lacedæmonians, and allles ! that 
amidſt che multiplied objects of your care und cor- 
tection, you have overlooked A a and growing 
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the delightful regions of Chalcis and Pieria, int : 


They pe- 
'tition the 


alllſtance 
or that 
repuhlic 


againſt the 


4 
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ek u. 4 P. > bas threatens, like a peſtilence, to infeck⸗ 


AN. and pervade Greece. The ambition of the Olym 
Olynthian -thians has - increaſed. with their power. 5 By: the 
voluntary ſuhmiſſion of the Kalte 


neighbourhood, they have been enabled to Tube 


conſe de- 
racy. 


cities in their 


the more powerful. Emboldened by this acceſſion 


of ſtrength, they have vreſted from the king of . 
Macedon: his moſt. valuable provinces. They 


actually poſſeſs Pella, the: greateſt city in that 


kingdom; and the unſortunate Amynthas is on the 
point of abandoning the remainder of his domi · 
nions, which he is unable to defend. There is not 
any community in Thrace capable to ſtop their 
proagreſs. The independent tribes of that warlike 
but divided country, reſpect the authority, and 


cqurt the friendſhip. of the Olyothians, who will 


doubileſs be tempted to extend their dominion on 
that ſide, in order to augment the great revenues 


Which they derive ſrom their commercial cities and 


barbours, by the inexhauſtible mines in mount 
Pangæus. If this extenſive plan ſhould be ef. 
ſected, what can prevent them from acquiring a 
| deciſive ſuperiority by ſea. and land? and ſhould 


- they: enter into an alliance with Athens and 


we + 
*% : 
* — — S 


pre · eminence of Sparta, but of its independence 
and ſafety? The preſent. emergency, therefore, 
ſolicits „by every motive of intereſt and of honor, | 
the activity and valor. of your republic. By 
8 mad a ſeaſonable alliſtance to e and : 


Tbebes (a meaſure; actually in contemplation ), 


What will become, we ſay not, of the hereditary 
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Apes ek ass by the padde 0 AS 8 0 
example of their neighbours, have hitherto ſpurned : 
the yoke, and defied the threats of Olynthus, you Sy. 
vill ave: from oppreſſion two: peaceful communis - e 'P 
ties, and check the ambition of an uſurping - - 5 


8 tyrant. The I eluctant ſubjects of the Qlyathians -. | 3 
vill court your protection; and the Chalcidian ., © 


cities will be encouraged to revolt, eſpecially as 
they are not yet inſeparably linked with the capital 
by the ties of intermarriage and conſanguinity, and 
by the interchange of rights and poſſeſſions *:; 
When ſuch a connexion ſhall take place for == 
Olyathians have made a law to encourage it ), you 
will be. unable to break the force. of Haus: poweriul. 
and dangerous [confederacy.”. -. | | : 
- . The ſpeech of Cleigenes, Wh th N [The Spar. 
views of the republic to Which it was addrefled, OR. 
afford, reaſon to conjecture that the ambaſſadors nrequeſt 
neither aſked any thing in favor of their own n eee 
communities „ nor urged any accuſation. againſt yy tem. 
Olynthus, which had not been previouſly ſuggeſted es. 
by the Spartan emiſſaries in Macedon. The re, bd 
ception given to the propoſal of Cleigenes tends/ta 4. C. 363. 
confirm this concluſion. The Lacedzmonians, | 
with, affected impartiality and indifference, deſired 
the opinion of their allies, before declaring their 
own. But there was not any occaſion to declare 5 
what none could be ſo blind as to miſtake. The 


confederates with one CORES but B thoſe 
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Their pre- 
parations 

for the 
Olynthian 
war. 


ſolution; 


NR 


THE "HISTORY OR CREBOE. 
FF to ingratiate chinſetves bid Sparta , 


Who w. 


determined to undertake the expedition againſt 


Olynthus. "The Spartans commended . thezr re- 

nd proceeded” to deliberate concerning 
the frength of the army to be raiſed, the mode of 
lewying it, and the time for taking the field. It 


. was reſolved; that the whole forces ſhould amount 


to ten thenfand' effective | men; and a liſt was pre- 


* 8 ; containing the reſpective contingents to be 


rpiſhed' by the ſeveral cities. If any ſtate ſhould 
be unable to ſupply the full complement of ſoldiers, 


money would be taken in their ſtead, at the rate of 


half a drachm a day (or three · pence balfpenny) 
for esch man; but if neither the troops nor the 
money were four 3 in due time, the Lacedzzmonians 


1 Would puniſh' the diſobedience of the obſtinate or 


neglectful, by fining them eight times the ſum 
which they had been ny TOON” to con- 0 


5 tribute. 


exe: ; Would e ce 510 Es je 327 0 


The ambillafors' then roſe up md} Cleigenes, 


” again ſpeaking for the reſt, declared that theſe were 
indeed noble and generous reſolutions; but, un- 


fortunately , could not be executed Vice uch 
promptitude as ſuited the urgency of the preſent 
eriſis- The dangerous ſituation of Acanthus and 


Apollonia demanded immediate aſſiſtance. He 


propoſed, therefore, that thoſe troops which were 
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on this meaſure as a matter of the utmoſd; apo * 
dar to the futute ſucceſs of the war. 


The Lacedæmonians acknowledged el Ft rut — 


pas of the advice; and commanded Fudd 
midas, with two thouſand men to proceed witho 
out delay to Macedon, while his brother Phtöbi⸗ 
das collected a powerful reimforcemeut iu order 66 4. 
follow him. A very extraordinary event; Which - 
we ſhall have occaſion fully to plain retarded © 
the arrival of thoſe Auxiliaries; until the ſeaſon for 
action had bebe 
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\ſpent:/ But Mena | 


with his little band, perfohmed very” efferitiad : 


ſervice. He AronytbonediicehE; garrifons pf ſuch 


places as were moſt expoſed to aſſaults fromthe 


enemy; the appearance of za Spartan army nn 5 
couraged the: ſpirit of revolt among the allies dnd& 


f ſubjects of Olynthus; and oon after his march 
into the Chalcidice, Eudamidas received ih 


voluntary ſurtender of Potidzai; a city: of great 


importance in the iſthrus/of Halen 


Such was the firſt \campaigrt of a War hl oh: 
laſted for 


ritory, 7 ad unguardedy approached . Re ee 
was: intercepted +, conquered „And ain and his i 8 
army diſperſed or loſt Ty + $41 ka „ in 3 Ht 55 ivy 


Teleutist ; the brother of Ageſilaus oy hols 
naval exploits: have been already mentioned with: 
e jor ar ee of this! diflane 


E 8 0 550 ik 5 1 
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; Fudaml- | 
years, and was carried on under fou 
ſucceſſive generals. Eudamidas, tob much / elated 
dy his firſt ſucceſs, ravaged the Olynthian ters 


das de- 
feated and 
lain. 


It 


Second 
campaign 


under Te. 


leatias, 
the bro- 
ther of 


Ageſilans. 
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0 bd wn expedition: Mart within body of ten thouſand men. 


He was aſſiſted by Amyntas, king of Macedon, 


be i and ſtill more effectually by Derdas, the brother of 


XOX. 


Ob - 
Fog 


ff 


Sten hadilikewiſe paſſed: the river j the Olynthians ſud- 
'> denly faced about, and charged themy Tlemoni- 


bros but: 


oz 
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4 255 that prince, and the governor; or rather ſovereign; 
ol Elymea, the moſt weſtern province of Macedon, 
Which abounded in cavalry. By the united efforts 


of theſe: formidable enemies, the Olynthians, who 


chunt up within their walls, and prevented from 


marched with his whole forces, in order to inveſt, 


or if he found an opportunity, to aſſault the place. 


His ſurpriſe and indignation were excitłd by the 


- boldneſs: ot the. Olynthiah horſe who ventured: to n 


pas the Amnias in fight of ſuch a ſuperior army; 


and be ordered the tatgeteers, Who were com- 


3 by Tlemonidas, to repel their inſolence. 
Phe davalry made an àrtful retreat actoſs:the Am- 
nias, and were fiercely» pùrſued hy thevLacede- 
monians. When à dohſiderable part of the latter 


dae s). With above a hundred of his companionsy/ 


br 72 


fell ins the action. The Spartan general beheid 
With grief and rage the: facceſsfut; bravery of the 
end Graſping chis ſhield and lance, he com- 
| manded the cavalry ,,. and the remainder of the 
en bonn targeteers ,i'to; pufſue without intermiſſon; and, 


xt the head of his heaoyrarced ahengiguyanced 


, ahi re with leſs order than celerity. The Olynthians at- 
tempted not to ſtop their progreſs, till they arrived 
Ane Unger the walls and 6 At moment 


[32 


bad been defeated in various rencounters/,, were 


_eultivating- their territory. Teleutias at length 


tha A with a ſhower of darts and arrows, and 
every kind of miſſile weapon. which greathy adde 
to the confuſion occaſioned by the rapidity of their 
march. Meanwbile the Gower: of the Olynthian 
troops, Who had been purpoſely/\drawn up. bebiad 
the gates, ſallied forth with irreſiſtible violenge: 
Teleutias, attempting to rally his men, Was in 
in che firſt duſet; the Spattans Who attended him 
Save ground: the whole army was repelled and 


purſued; with great ſlaughter , While they flad in 


ſcattered diſorder towards the friendly hows: of - 
Acanthus, Apollonia, Spartolus, and P tidæea 
- This mortifying diſaſter did not cool ther ar 
dor of the Spartans ſor gaining poſſeſſian o 
Olynthusd In the year three hundred and eighty: 
one befote Chriſt. which was; the third of the, War, 
they ſent Ageſipolis, with a powerful rein ſorce · 
ment, into Macedon... The. arrival of this prince 
carly in the ſpring, revived the hopes of the vane 
Aduiſbed, and confirmed the attachment fi che — 
cedlæ allies. He inyaded and ravaged ſue 
parts of, the Olxathian territory as had been ſp ared. 
im for -yrhons , and took., by ſtorm the-Rrang, 
 citzyof.Toroga., But while, he benen to, aal ws 
himſelf of gheſe advantages for rendering his. Jug tee 
ceſs complete, he was ſeized by a c enture, a 
diſeaſe incident to warm climates. 5 and, as the 
gate E preſſes," 1654 Rennen 


ſenſation of burning heat, which he, 18,Fager.50 
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Third - 
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medies "Ag had lately viſited/ che temple 
_ of: Apollo at 2 20x; maritime twin en the 
Totabaic guiph. In the paroxifm of bis diforder ; 
| be longed fou the fanning. breezes, the ſhidy walls 
audgfoves, and the eta cry ſtatiine fircams, of chat: 
Len vetteat. His agendas indulged bis 
nelination , bet could nos ſave bis life. He died 
on the ſeventh day oi the difeaſe, within the pre- 
eincts of che conſecrated ground His remains, 
embalmed in honey, were conveyed to Sparta 

His bro her Cleombrotus ſucceeded to the! 
and Folybiades. a general of experience 


e and er- 
pacity', Was ee with the command in Ma- 


cedom a 109. 
-\Pulyblades;, 1 imitating the etample of his pre- 
 Eedllots! „conducted a Le me 


tut, 490 S116 GG: ; 2113. 9. 
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Seht en be vl ech w. e bee - 
erthy of Te Te is Frobedle that the Ofys | 
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appear in the 
K W Attache in ee | 
have thrown themſelves into the fea. Cyclopad. Par. ad vos. 
The Aiſorder is examined by Dr. Shaw, Phil, Frank, 46. 
vol. . 1 bs ener: p.. 2 Mae | 


to their ancient {overeign/;, and: engaged e by 
folemm oaths, to obey, in peat 
mands of their Spartan ce 
In conſequence nere 


tas forſook the royal '\refrdence: of a ge or Edefſay 
and rer eſtabliſhed i his cout at Pellay A place of 
great ſtreugtk and dedaty,” ſitunie um an eminencey 
iis Wich an adjoining" plain of conſiderabſe 
extent; was defended. by che rivers Agius and 
Lydias'; and by impervious kes knut moraifes} 
The-rcity was diftant only fiſteen i miles from d 


. of ehe above mentioned river It had beem of 
old founded by Greeks; ' by»whom 


conquered and peopled; but i 
mis font 


came and thenceforth continues) the ee bee 


it with the pence of Antalcidas; and pro ved tl 
generate ambition of the Spartans, O Were 


in order to obtain their aſſiſtance towards extending 
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eee all urge, he — They N 
the Chaleidice 7: they ceded the Macedoniam cities 5 


Polybiades — — — : 


gean ſea, with which it commutvieated bylmeains | 


Macedon: J ONES CHE 452974 95 . EEO Aft; AGAR * 
The bositienwbmenv; and pecially cho con- 
dlufion of che Olynchium War, branched the fine 
Wo 


prepared to aggrandize the Barbarians on every ſide, 


pella re- 


ſtored to 
Amyntas, 


and con- 
tinnes 
thence- 


forth the 
capital of 
OO | 


tines andiſutrender eee. Pelta' de? wy 


Daring 


enterpriſe 
of the 
Spartan 


Phebidas. 


their on dominion in Greece. This ſelfiſ and / 


n Wm 9 rr pet the oath Starten e were 


dt length excited againſt Sparta by a v 


 caſion- — When Eudamidas under 
the expedition 


againſt Olynthus, it; was intended 


the head of eight 'thouſand men. This powerful 

2 marched from Peloponnefus * mw 
in their journey northwards, encamped in the 

5 by the inveterate hoſtility of contending factious. 

Umenias, whoſe name has already occurred on! a 

very diſhonorable occaſion, headed the democra- 


al 22 tical party: Leontiades ſupponted the intereſt of 


Sharta and ariſtocracy; and both ere inveſted 
With the archon#hip; the chief magiſtracy! in che 
3 thi It is not abſolutely, certain that 


4 14 Sk 


r Was accolted;by Leona 
ho exhor dee ee derte the opporimoRy 


TFhich fortune bad thrown in his Way, of p — 


ing a ſignal ſervice to his country. He. — 
ned to the Lacedemonian the diſtractediſtate 


1 * oh oe Thebes, And dhe facility with -whioh the might, 
become maſter; of the citadelz ſo that et 


py js * brocher Eudamidas: wa 


carrying on the war a 


3 
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n, to which e already had oY 


det his Deen Ae e e ele r Wind 80 


neighbourbood of Thebes, which Was then: tön 


bidas. had: previous orders ta — 
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bee en : | 


A contemporary hiſtorian ; whoſe nos: par 
0 for the Lacedzmonians diſpoſed him to 1 
gard this ſingular enterpriſe as an a 0 private 
audacity, , repreſents: Phœbidas as a man of a light 
and vain mind „who loved the fame of ls cape; 
action op wor n eee v *einbra ced/; 


ö was” hk ſettled: 3 th 
cion. Phebidas made the uſual preparations br 
continuing his journey, when he was ſuddenly g= 
| called by his aſſociate. „Me Was the month of Jul. "5 
the heat was: intenſe; and at mid. day, few. 
paſſengers were to be ſeen in the rdads 80 ſtreets! 
The Dbehar: matrons leren de Sebi 


ſerve. che hogs ef) —ů— The . 

propriated ſcene of their ſemale worſhip Was the 
Ladens e citadel; of which the gates had been 
purpoſely +thrown open, and whibh was totally 
defenceleſs, as the males were uni verſally KC 
from mne very circum 
tance con irbch a Tadilitate! ithes deftig Leo 
Vho conducted the eee euere, - 
| fortreſs; rere finding the ſmalleſt o | 
_ RI ganas to! roma TRY $ "which, 
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The mea- 
ſure ap» 


proved by 


2 to Athens 1 a $5 43 5 1 Ait 52 7131 27 
When the news of this event re 


tn 1 in Der, eee ee that _ 
By Lacedæmomians had acted by his advice, and 


without: any purpoſe of hoſtility; ſeized: nest 
with his own hand as a diſturber of the public 


peace ; and ordered the other leaders of the re- 
publican faction to be taken into ſafe cuſtody. 


Many were cauglit and eee and about four 


ö check Sparta 
the ſenate and aſſembly reſounded with real or well- 


Ageſilaus, feigned complaints againſt the madneſs of | Phebi- 


7 DOING arrogance of his country; poſſibly he 
he warmly approved and his inffuence being as 
extenſive] ag his abilities; he Gaſihy\- 


— ab gatriſon of fiſtern Hundred mei 
Protected by ſuth a body of foreigm troops; Wich 
mighit be reinfbrced on the a ee, the 


das, ho, unprovoked by any injury, had violent- 


ly ſeized a place in alliance and amity with the 
republie. Ageſilaus, however, undertook his des 
fence; his ambitious mind had long ſomented the 


the enterpriſe o Phebidas, which 


ed his 
en to juſtify the fortobate)raſbneſs "'10f 


that commando, bys keeping en e of the 


Tbehan- citadek i 7 tt i en TE 


gy fivei years the Spartans muintaived; in 


3 ane! oh i bob ot» VI ITE: MI RICECE * 
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berg A nen . WY 8 i Wig Is s fined, 
Even his IR, 8. were offended „ not at his i e ce, but at ni ü 
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ang withour ordert. * "XinbpV. wir. et 0 Vol, ll. p. 336. 
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partiſans of ariſtocracy acquired an abſolute! lend onay, 
ant in the affairs of the republic, which they co. Ma. 


ducted in ſuch a manner ag beſt ſuited: their on 
intereſt, and the convenience of Sparta. Without 
pretending to deſcribe the baniſhments, confiſca- | 
tions, and murders, of which they were guiley „t 70 
is ſufficient for the | purpoſe of general hiſtory to 
obſerva; „that the miſerable victims of their venge- 
ance ſuffered ſimilar calamities to thoſe which 
afflicted Athens under the thirty tyrants. The 
ſeverity of the government at length drove the 
Thebans to deſpair; and both the perſecuted exiles 
abroad, and the oppreſſed ſubjects at home, pre- | 
| pared to embrace any. meaſures,- however daring 
and hazardous, inal ANN a " A int 1 
of relief, ; 
Among the Theban l i. Ka taken 1 
| refuge: in Athens, and whoſe perſons were now 
loudly demanded by Sparta, was Pelopidas, the ex 
ſon of Hippocles, emen whoſe dig ad- 
vantages might have juſtly rendered him an object 
of envy, before he was involved in the misfortunes 
of his country. He yielded to none in birth; he 
ſurpaſſed all in fortune; he excelled in the manly 
exerciſes ſo much eſteemed by the Greeks, and 
was unrivalled in qualities ſtill mote eſtimable, 
generoſity and courage. He bad an hereditary 
attachment to the democratic form of policy; and, 
: Let to to the oy TORE ru Was 
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en A r. marked out by his vumerous friends and adherents 
A*. AS) the perſon. moſt. worthy: of adminiſtering the 
: government,. Pelopidas had often conferred: with 
His en e at Athens about the means of 
returning to their country, and reſtoring the de- 
mocracy; encouraging them by the example of 
the patriotic Thraſybulus, who, with a handful of 
men, had iſſued; from Thebes, and effected a 
 fGmilar , but ſtill more difficult, enterpriſe. While 
they ſecretly deliberated on this important object, 
Mello, one of the exiles, introduced to their noc- 
turnal aſſembly his friend Phyllidas, ho had lately 
arrived from Thebes; a man whoſe enterpriſing 
baue, „ ſingular addreſs, and crafty boldneſs, 
| juſtly - entitle him to the regard of hiſtory, nh bas. 
eee by Phyllidas was ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of 
| DR” the. exiles; yet, by his inſinuating complaiſance, $ 
% e and officious ſervility, he had acquired the entire 
| . 1 nk confidence of Leontiades, Archias, and the other 
2 or rather tyrants , of the republic. 
In; buſineſs. and in pleaſure, e rendered himſelf 
alike neceſſary to his maſters; his diligence and 
abilities had procured him the important office of 
Wen to the council; and he had lately pro- 
miſed to Archias and Philip, the two moſt licenti- 
ous of the tyrants, that he would give them an en- 
tertainment, „during which. they might enjoy the 
converſation and the perſons: of the fineſt women 
in Thebes. The day was appointed for this 
"Infamous | rendezvous , which | vel ere 
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debauchees exp 
and,, in the interval, e out _ SIN . 
on pretence of private buſinefse , io Ho or 


In Athens, the time and the means were ad>. 


juſted for executing the conſpiracy. A body of 
Theban: exiles aſſembled in the Thriaſian plain, on 
the frontier of Attica, where ſeven , or twelye _ 
of the youngeſt and moſt enterpriſing, voluntarily | 


offered themſelves to enter the capital, and to cos _ 


operate with Phyllidas in, the deſtruction of the 
magiſtrates. The diſtance between Thebes and 
Athens was about thirty- five miles. The conſpira- 


tors had thirteen miles to march through a n 
territory. They diſguiſed: themſelves in the Sarb 


of peaſants, arrived at the city towards 8 


with nets and hunting poles, and: paſſed the gates 


without ſuſpicion. During that night, and the . 
ſucceeding day, the houſe of Charon, à 'w 


and reſpectable citizen, the friend of Phyllidas, * Y 


a determined enemy of the ariſtocracy, afforded 
them a ſecure refuge,” till the e ene 


ſummoned them to action. 


The important evening 3 1 225 
aal ſecretary had prepared his long · expected en⸗ 
tertainment in the treaſury. Nothing had been 
omitted that could flatter the ſenſes, and lull the 


activity of the mind in a dream of pleaſure. But 
a ſecret and obſcure rumor, hich had ſpread in 


GREECE. „ 
Red: with: the greateſt impatience; 0 1 . * 


XXIX. 
Ms 


Tue time 
and means 
: of execu. 
tion ad. 
Jjuſted. 


Fido of 
the con- 

' "\pirators 
to each 
other. 


the city, bung, like a drawn dagger, over the vo- 
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reported, that. Some — — 
to et 2. party of the exiles, bad been received into 
the houſe of Charon. All the 


mand the immedlate preſence of Charon. The 


| conſpirators. were already buckliug on their ar- 


mor, in hopes of being immediately ſummoned 


to execute their purpoſe. But what was their 


aſtoniſhment and terror, when their hoſt and pro- 
tector Was ſteroly ordered to appear before the 


magiſtrates! The | moſt ſanguine were perſuaded 


ee che avenger of his country s wrongs: But Charon 
declaring, That his fon; could 
bins aſpire at 2 bappier fortune, cha that of dy- 
iog honorably with his father and friends. 
o ſaying, he addreſſed a :ſhort prayer 20:che 
gods, embraced his aſſociates, and departed. Be- 

fore he: arrived at the exeaſury he was met by 


Their diſ- 

. Aimulation 
and ad- 

_ dreſs, 


treated bim to remove 


that their deſign had become public „ and that 
they muſt all miſerably-periſh, without effecting 
any thing worthy of their courage. After a mo» 
ment of dreadful' reflection, they en Charon 
to obey the mandate without delay. But that 


firm aud patriotic Theban firſt went to che apart- 


ment of his Wife, took his infant fon, an only 
child, and preſented bim to Pelopidas and Mello, 
requeſting them to retain in their hands this deareſt 

pledge of his fidelity. They- unanimouſly. deelar- 


ed their entire confidence in his honor, and en- 


infant, who might become, i in ſome future time. 


was inflexible, 


Archias 


addreſs of Phyllis | 
ds could not cdi / ert the terrors of his gueſts. They 


. 6 dliſpatehed one of their lictors or atteudants to de- | 


from danger an-helpleſs 
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Archias and Phyllidas; > The fermer HRed Fi, d n N F. 
in the preſence of che othet magiſtrates; whoſe A 
anxiety had bredght them from table, Who ase 
thoſe ſtrangers fald to have atrived the other dag, 
and to be nowentertained in your family?” Ch 
had compoſed bis countenance 10 artfully, and re.. 
torted the queſtion | with ſuch well -difſembled 
ſurpriſe, às "conſiderably quieted ehe ſolicidde of \. 
the tyrants, which was totally removed by aWhit. 
per of Phyllidess „That [the abfurd rumor he 
doubtleſs! ms e . no other purpoſe but that | 
of diſturbing. th It pleaſures. ee 25» fer „ | 
They had ſbarcely fetutned to the banquet; The The- 
When Fortune as if ſhe had take pleaſure to bn. dig m. 
found the dexterity of Phyllidas; raiſed dp A HG aſa 
and moſt alarming danger. A conrier atrived + 
from Athens with every mark of hafte- and treßl. 
dation, deſiring to ſee Afchias} to whom hie delives.. 
ed à letter *from an Athenian/ magiſtrate! of the 
ſame name] bis ancient friend and gueſt- Tb 
letter revealed the Conſpifaryg; f fectet figt in- 
truſted to the meſſenget, he had orders h 0 IF 
ever; to tequeſt Archias to read the diſpatoh i. 1 1 
mediately, #s Containing mattets of the utmoſt iin: ” 
portance. But that careleſs" yoluptary ; Whole 
thoughts were totally abforbed in the expected 
ſcene of pleafute; replied with à mile; * Bufinefs ..... 
to-motrow; .”: depbfited the ſetter under other pil 
low of the couch; on which; according to ancient 
cuſtom, he lay at the entertainment; and teſumed 
his converſation With Phyllidas concerning the la- 
dies, whom he had promifed to introduce. Matten 
JFC H 75 
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* 


e 


5 difficult taſk remained. I 
ettors of the tyranny, Rill lived; to avenge the 
murder of their aſſociates. The conſpirators, en- 
couraged by their firſt ſucceſs, and conducted by 
FPhyllidas, gained admiſſion into their houſes ſuc- 
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nn 
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| 
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The pri- 
ners ſet 
at liberty. 


14 * were now come to a ctiſis; 415 Phyllidas n tired _ 
tor, a moment; the conſpirators were put in mo- 
tion; their weapons concealed under the flowing 
well of female attire,. and their countenances over- 
| thadowed: and bid by a load of crowns and; gar- 
Jands. - In 
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this, diſguiſe they were preſented to the 
giſtrates intoxicated with wine and folly. 
At. A given ſignal they. drew their daggers, and ef- 


Ph ſectocl. their purpoſe Charon and Mello were 
1 the principal actors in this bloody ſcene, which 


Nas entirely directed by FPhyllidas. But a more 
ontiades, with other 


ceſſively, by means of the unſuſpected ſecretary. 


memorable but their cruel and oppreſſive tyranny. 


The meaſures of the conſpirators, were equally | 
vigorous: and prudent... Before, alarming; the city, 
tbey proceeded to the different priſons, which were 
' crowded. with the in victi 
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the appearance of diſorder and tumult, Leon- 

tiades ſeiged his word, and boldly prepared for his 

1 Pelopidas had the- merit of deſtroying 

the principal author of the Ibeban ſervitude and 

| Aiſgrace. © His aſſociates periſhec 10 without reſiſt- | 
ance men whoſe names may be conſigned: to juſt 
oblivion, ſiace they were diſtinguiſhed by nothing 
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FOREBCE: 5 
door was open to Ppyllidas. 


N en with joy and gratitude, in. : 
creaſed the ſtrength of their deliverers. They 
ſelves 
with arms. The ſtreets of Thebes now reſounded 


broke open the arſenals, and provided them 


with alarm and terror; every houſe and family 


were filled with confuſion and uproar; the intiabit- " 


atits were univerſally in motion; ſome provi in 


lights, others running in wild diſorder to the 
public places, and all anxiouſly wiſhing: the return 
of day; that they might omg the: era 


cauſe of this nocturnal tumult. 


During a moment of dreadful bee e 


tereirpieb the noiſe of ſedition , a herald pro- 


claimed, with a' clear and loud voice, the death 
of the tyrants, and ſummoned, to ams ache Nies 
of liberty and the republic. Among others Wh 
obeyed the welcome invitation Wwas Epaminondas, 
the Lon of Polymnis, a youth of the moſt illuſtri - 
ous merit; who united the wiſdom of the ſage; 


and the magnanimity of the hero, with the: prac- 
tice of every mild and gentle virtue; unriwalled 


in knowledge and in eloquenee; in birth, Valor; 
and patriotiſm, not inferior to Pelopidas, with 


whom he had contracted an early friendſhip. The 


principles of the Pythagorean philoſophy ; which. 
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he had diligently ſtudied under Lyſis of Tarentum, . 


rendered Epamipondas averſe | to engage in the 


conſpiracy, leſt he might embrue his hands in 


civil blood. But when: 1 "—_ Was onee 
3+ See Vol. I. p. 152 — 176. ah Hola I 
Plutarch, de Genio Socratis, p. 279, et oY | 
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The The- 


A. C. 378. 


dan demo- 
Cracy re- 
ſKored. 
„ 


The te- 


volution 
communi. 
cated to 
the Athe- 
nians , who 
aſſiſt in ex 


pelling the 


Lacedæ- 
monian 


_ garriſon, 


aun he appraned a ardor in ehidies of his 
friends and country; and his example was followed 
by many brave and generous youths who had re- 
1 endured 8 ej 7 1 of nene and | 


; 12 . . 
5 
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9 he approach of morning 1 fine: Sol 


Theban exiles, in arms, from the Thriaſian plain. 


The partiſans of the conſpirators were continually 


increaſed by a confluence of new: auxiliaries from 
every quarter of the city. Encompaſſed by ſuch 
an invincible; band” of adherents, Pelopidas and 


his affociates proceeded to the miarketiptate; fum- 


moned a general aſſembly of the people; explained 
ce neceſfity, the object, and the extent of the con- 
... Fpiracyz and, with the univerſal: approbation of 


their fellow-citizens, 3 175 the” 5 form 


ef gebenen 8 


Exploits of Wen nd increpidity- may hw? dit. 
cobeted in the ee every nation. But the 


revolution of Thebes diſplayed not lefs wiſdom of 
deſign,” than enterpriſing gallantty in execution. 


Amidſt the tumult 'of action, and ardor of vic- 


totyg the conſpirators poſſeſſed | fufficient coolheſs 
anz foreſight to reflect thut the Cadmæa, or citadel, 
Which was held by a Lacedæmonian garriſon of 
| fiſteerr hündred men would be reinforced, on the 
firſt intelligence of danger, by the tefertful activity 


of Sparta, To anticipate this alarming event, 
Which muſt have rendered the conſequences of 
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commanded the wellenger; whom, msd after. c n ha „ 


the deſtruction of the tyrants, they had diſpatched. - 
to their friends in the Thriaſian plain, to proceed 


to Athens, in order to communicate the news of a2 


revolution which could not fail to be highly agree: 
able to that ſtate, and to ſolicit the e ed 
aſſiſtance of the ee whoſe ſuper 


3 ns Bochations 3, 


tended, with the moſt er, | effects. | 3 en 5 
diſcernment of the Athenians eagerly ſeized the 
precious opportunity of weakening Sparta”, which, 


if once neglected, might never return. Several 


thouſand men were ordered to march; and no 
time was loſt, either in the preparation, or in in the 


The N 5 
men me” 


journey, ſince they reached Thebes the day after 
Pelopidas had re-eſtabliſhed the democracy. 


The ſeaſonable arrival of thoſe auxiliaries, . | 
celerity exceeded the moſt ſanguine Hopes of the 
'Thebans, increaſed the ardor of the latter to at- 


| tack the citadel. The events of the-ſiege are vari- 
oully related According to the moſt probable 


renders. 
ob. 
Co E | | 


account, the Serie made a very feeble reſiſtance, 
being intimidated by the impetuous alacrity and 
enthuſiaſm, as well as: the increafing numbers of- 


the aſſailants, who already amounted: to fourteen, 


thouſand men, and received continual acceſſions of 


ſtrength om the neighbouring cities of Bœotia. 


Only a few days had elapſed, when the TP 


37 Dinarch. Orat. contra Demand, p oO: 1 9354 


3 Diodorus differs entirely from Werben and Prat 
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& A r. monians deſired to capitulate, on -ponditibe} ol being „ 
XXIX, allowed to depart in ſafety with their arms. Their 

Propoſal was readily accepted; but they ſeem not E 

to have demanded, or at leaſt not to have obtained, _ 


[ 8 any terms of advantage or ſecurity for thoſe un- oy 
ET fortunate Thebans, whoſe attachment to the Spar- | Tl 
5 tan intereſt ſtrongly ſolicited their protection. At : 


5 the firſt alarm of ſedition, theſe unbappy men, 7 
with their wives and families, had taken refuge in 
the citadel. The greater part of them cruelly 
periſhed by the reſentment of their countrymen ; a 
remnant only was ſaved by the humane interpoſi- | 

tion of the Athenians **. 80 juſtly had Epaminon- W - 
Les das ſuſpected, that the revolution could not be ac | 
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wound to the pride and tyranny of Sparta; and, x 
the magiſtrates of the latter republic prepared to ir Bae 


puniſh}, with due ſeverity”; „What they affected to 'Olymp. _ 
term the unprovoked rebellion” of their ſubjects. TY 


The Thebans firmly reſolved to maintain the * | 


freedom which they had aſſumed; and theſe dif- 


poſitions on both ſides occaſioned a memorable. 


war, Which, having lafted with little interruption © 
during ſeven years, ended with' the battle of Leue- 
tra, Which produced a total revolution in the ak 
* fairs of. Greece. = ; 
The ardent mind of Agefilaus had long inſpired, Firſt cam- 
or directed, the ambitious views of his F SHS 


der Cle- 
1 Th | | | H 4 : ned 
| , 
[ | Qi” 


o * ee — 4 4 r. 


wo 


| He i ha Ake but EA not DS the 
odium, attached to his exalted ſituation; and fear- 
ing to increaſe the. latter „he allowed the conduct 
of the Theban War to be committed to the inex- 
rience of his unequal colleague. In the heart 
of a ſevere winter, Cleombrotus, with a well- ap- 
pointed army, entered Bœotia. His preſence con- 
firmed" the obedience of 'T heſpiz , Platæa, and 
'pther inferior communities. He Ucſeated ſome 
ſtraggling parties of the Thebans, repelled their 
incurfions, ravaged their territory, burned their 
Villages, but attempted not to make any impreſ- 
Hon on the well-defended. ſtrength of their city. 
After a campaign of two months, he returned 
home, leaving a numerous garriſon in Theſpiz, 
commanded by Sphodrias, a general of. pas en 
. but little pradence. Cs 
Meanyhile the Athenians , . by the.” 
nearer view of danger, public ly: .diſavowed the 
aſſiſtance which, they had given to Thebes; and 
pbavipg diſgraced, baniſhed, or put to death“, the 
aclviſers of that daring meaſure, renewed, their al- 
u lance with. Sparta. The Thebans felt the. full 
importance of this defection , and left nothing. un- 
tried to prevent its fatal tendence, a deſign (could 
we believe tradition) in which they ſucceeded by 2 
very ſingular ſtratagem. The light and raſh cha- 
racter of Sphodrias Was well known, we are told, to 
| the  Thehpo cet Who, em iy _ wire 


RS 
/ & 


* Nee p. 1 11. yard endeavoured, to reconcile Xenophon 
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to perſuade him, by arguments molt flatteriogito! G 
his paſſions, ta attack by ſurpriſe. the imperſedly- BEL 
repaired | harbour: of Athens. Theſe artful micuſters! 793 
of: deceit repreſented to Sphodrias, that it was! 5 oe i 
unworthy of his dignity, and of his valor.,..t6 | _ 
employ, the arms of Sparta in a predator war, 
while an object of far more importance /and/glory. 
naturally ſolicited, the activity of his enterpriſing 
mind.“ The Thebans, indeed, were vigilant in 
guard; and, being animated by. the enthuſiaſm! 
of newly - recovered freedom, were determited:,; 
rather. than, ſurrender „ to bury. themſelves. under 
the ruins of their country. But their ſecret and 
perfidious ally, . whoſe aſſiſtance had 2 e en- 
abled them to throw off the Spartan -yoke,, was 
lulled in ſecurity. The moment had. arrived 2 25 . 
cruſhing the implacable hatred af the Athenians, 
by ſurpriſing, the Piræus, their principal ornament 
and defence; an action which would be celebrated 
hy poſterity above the kindred glory of Phœbidas, 
Who, during the time alſo, of an anhdighs W | 
had ſeized the Theban eee, ties 3 
„ diſtance between Thebes and Theſpie., Unſue- - 


« cefful at- 
Which was not more than twenty miles, furniſhed*' Ge; 


an eaſy opportunity for carrying on theſe. ſecret! 8podrice 
1 ; but the diſtance, which, exceeded forty: p,, 
miles, between Thebes 5 Athens, rendered he 
enterpriſe of Sphodrias abortive. He marched 
from Theſpie with the flower of bis garriſon, 
. in che e expecting to reach ns 5 


1 Xenoph: Pp. 340. Diodorus, p. 472. 
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0 . before the dawn' of che ſucceeding day. His" he 


4. * A 
* * 


Was ſurpriſed by the return of light in the Thria- 
ſian plain. The borough of Eleuſis was alarmed; 
the report flew to Athens, and th citizens, with 


their uſual alacrity, , ſeized their arms, and pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence. The mad deſign, 
and the till greater madneſs of Sphodrias, in 


Tavaging the country during his retreat, provoked 
the fury of the Athenians. They immediately 


ſeized' the: perſons of ſuch Lacedzmonians as hap- 


pened to reſide in their city. They fent an em- 
baſſy to Sparta, complaining, in the moſt indignant 
terms, of the inſult of Sphodrias. The Spartans 
diſavowed his conduct. He was recalled and tried, 
but ſaved from death by the authority of Ageſi- 
laus. This powerful prqtection was obtained by 
the interceſſion of his ſon Cleonymus, the beloved 


companion of Archidamus, the ſon and ſucceſſor 


of the Spartan king. Archidamus pleaded, with 
the modeſt eloquence of tears, for the father of a 
friend, his equal in years and valor , with whom 
he had been long united in the moſt tender affec- 
tion. Cleonymus declared on this occaſion , that 
de ſhould never diſgrace the ardent attachment of 
the royal youth: and illuſtrious as Archidamus 
afterwards became, Xenophon affirms , that his 
early and unalterable love of Cleonymus forms not 
the ſhade, but rather the faireſt High, of his a aml- 
n and exalted e . 
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Such is the acecunt of this tranſidich; given d u l . 
originally by Xenophon, and faithfully 0 by ben 
other writers, ancient and modern. But there i is | Doudts | 


ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that Ageſilaus was not P a 


totally unacquainted with the ambiticus and un- nophon's * 


warrantable deſign of SphodriasFthat the Spartans wy mw 

would have approved the meaſure}, had it been | a®tion. 

crowned with fucceſs; and that even'the'philoſo: ' 

phic Xenophon, a partial admirer of Ageſilaus 

and the ne 3 has employed the per- 

a very unjuflibable Wadde "Suck, 1 leaſt, it 

appeared to the Athenian aſſembly, who; offended 

by the crime, were ſtill more indignant at the 

acquittal, of Sphodrias From that time they 

began to prepare their fleet, to inliſt ſailors, to 

collect and to employ all the materials of war, 

with a reſolution firmly to maintain the cauſe of . 

Thebes and their own. oh ele 3 
While they were buſied in fach TS | Ageſilaus 

4 repeatedly invaded Bœotia, without per- a wet 

forming any thing worthy of his former renown, Beotia. 

His army amounted to eighteen: thouſand. foot, Ow) 

and fifteen hundred horſe. The enemy were A. C. 377. 

aſſiſted by a conſiderable body of ' mercenaries; 1 

commanded by Chabrias the Athenian, who final. 4. C. 376. 

ly repelled the Spartan king from Tbebes, by a 

ſtratagem not leſs ſimple than uncommon. The 

Theban army prepared to act on the defenſive 

againſt a ſuperior force, and occupied a riſing 

ground in the neighbourhood of their city. Ageſi- 


laus detached a body of light. armed troops, to 
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'CHA > provoke them to TR) this 3 poſt; but 


7 


24 maintained their- ranks *. 


mined boldneſs of an e array, which ſeemed 
to bid him defiance, Ageſilaus withdrew his army 


N wn . e on the country 


to an tiquaries. 


tuim 'fieti voluerit , Ln net el, 1 e ee 
Sonſtituta * . | 


the Thebans cautiouſly maintained their ground, 


and obliged the enemy to draw out their whole 
. forces, in order to diſlodge them. Chabrias, wait- 


ing their approach, commanded his troops to 
execute a new movement, which he had recently 


taught them for ſuch an emergency. They ſup- 


ported their advanced bodies on their left knee, 
extended their ſhields and ſpears, and thus firmly 


Alarmed at the deter- 


from the capital, and contented himſelf with: com- 
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ne words of igel in GA get are better explained by reading, 
70 Qui obnixo genu ſcuto „ projedlaque haſta, impetum -excipere 
Hoſtium docuit. ” This agrees with the ſtatue of Chabrias in the 


| Villa Borgheſe , whoſe fingular attitude has given fo much trouble 


Winkelmann conjectures this maſter-piece of art to 
be the moſt ancient ſtatue in Rome, from the form of the letters in 


the name Agaſias with which it is inſeribed. He obſerves, that it is 


erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be a gladiator +» ſince the Greeks never 


honored gladiators . with ſuch monuments z and the ſtyle of the 
| workmanship proves it more ancient than the introduction. of that 


inhuman ſpectacle into Greece. The body. of the ſtatue is advanced, 


- , and reſts on the left thigh ; the right arm graſps A javelin , or ſpear; 


around the left is ſeen the. leather thong, or handle of a shield. It 
ſeems „ ſays Winkelmann , the particular attitude of a warrior on 
ſome dangerous emergency- What this emergency was, the learned 


and ingenious Leſſing tortunately diſcovered, by the words of 
** Hoc (the ſtratagem of Chabrias) uſque ed 


Cornelius Nepos. 
tota Grecia, fam celebratum eſt, ut illo ſtatu chabrias er Na- 
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foro 


"i wb: Thebans mere — victorious. | =>» 
He returned home, and continued at Sparta dut- . * 
ing the following year, to be cured of his wounds; bn, 


where he ſuffered che mortifying reproaches of bis Per : 


adverſary Antalcidas, for teaching the 
to conquer. The generals who” fucceeded Im 
had not better ſucceſs. Phebidas, the original 
author of the wär, who had been appointed 'go- 
vernor of Theſpæ, was defeated and flain, with 
the greateſt part of the Sarriſon of that place! 
Pelopidas, with his own hand, killed the Spartan . 
commander in the action at Tavagra; and inthe 


A C. 379 


pitched battle of Tegyra, the Lacedmonians 


though ſuperior in number, were broken and put 
to flight; a diſgr; 
ſorrow, ee tiever befallen den, in oy” forines- 
engagement. 8 85 FF 


wi. . 
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While the war was thus cantla on by 
Atfienizr put to ſea, and gained the moſt Gift 4 of the 


enĩ· 
guiſned advantages on their favorite element. g 
The, Lacedzronian” fleet, of fixty” fail; dom cf. 


ei. 1. 


manded by Pollis; Was Hamefally defeated neat AC. 26. 


the iſte: of Naxbs; by the (kilful bravery of Ch 
brias, who performed alterustely; and with -<qual 


abilities, we duties of admiral and general Ru 35 


the fe ipal Teenie of acion''was the Tonian fea} 
the 23 . and e Wan 
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fear, from its contin 
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oppoſed. chi, | 
The fleet of Sparta was totally ruined by the 
victors, who "repeatedly ravaged the coaſts of 
ö and laid under heavy contributions 


mm of Corcyra, Zacinthus, Leucadia, and 


ephalenia. Even the iſles and cities more re- 
mate from the ſcene of this naval war, particularly 


the valuable iſland of Chios, and the important 
city of Byzantium, deſerted their involuntary con- 


nexion with the declinipg fortune of Sparta, and 


once more er es we davgerous alliance of the 
| Athenians . e "tags Seal a 


Theſe hoſtile albania: which we⸗ 


out ſubduing, the ſpirit of the vanquiſhed, Were 
interrupted by the ſolicitations and bribes of the 


king of Perſia, who earneſtly 
meſtic tranquillity. of Gree: 


omoted the do- 
de, that he might enjoy 


the aſſiſtance of its arms in cruſhing a new rebel: 
lion in Egypt. His emiſſaries met with equal 
ren ſucceſs: in rin and Sparta, which were alike 
weary of the war, the former having little more 
to hope, and the latter having every thing to 
ance. Many of the inferior 
ſtates; - being/ implicitly governed by the reſolves 
"of theſe powerful republics, readily: imitated their 
example. And ſo precatious, and miſerable. Was 
the condition of them all, in that .diforderly 


Fu” that about W thouſaud-ohen: ? 


RAGENES 


| artiſts of ths times painted bim aſleep. 5 na with” a net, in { which 
the cities and iſlands 4; wy guy e theriſelves, | riet, de 


dai. F ; | 
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their lines 1 families, andfollawed the an lard & WE 
of the Perſians, | The merit of Iphicrates Tae =, 
entitled him to the command of his countty men, 
which was unanimouſly conſerred on him. Burt 
the expedition produced nothing worthy of ſuch a 
general, who in a few months returned to Athens. ĩ 
diſguſted with the ignorant pride, and ſlothul! 


| +> 


1 


timidity, of the Perſian commanders, Who, durſt Tea whe ; 
not undertake. any important enterpriſe, witho #146 70 


se 


| receiving the flow inſtructions of a diſtant court — ELIA 
_ . Meanwhile the Thebans, who, elated; by a flow The Th. 
| of unwonted proſperity , had proudly diſregarded dans fab 


Plata. 
the repreſentations of Artaxerxes, profited of the 1 55 


27 ͤ ĩð oo tne A A en Lea 


temporary diverſion made by the Egyptian way, . C. „ | 

to reduce ſeveral inferior cities of Baotia.. The ee 
walls of Theſpiæ were raſed to the graunds 

Platæa met with the ſame fate; and its inhabitants, 

after ſuffering the cruelleſt indignities, were.driven |} 

into baniſhment, It might be expected that the 1 

unfortunate: exiles ſhould have ſought refuge in 3 
Sparta, whoſe authority they had uniformůy a -- 2 
Eknowledged ; ſince the diſhonorable peace of — 
Antalcidas. But ſo diſſimilar Were the fluctuating - 


politics of. Greece to the regular tranſactions e ö | 
modern times (governed by the lifeleſs. but ſteady © — 
principle of intereſt), that the Platæans had re- .- 


courſe to Athens, a city actually in alliance wich Y it 
the} people by whom they had been ſa:unju | t 
perſecuted. Their eloquence , their tears 4:1 he | 
memory, of paſt {eryices, and the promiſe of fume | 
corn. Nepos in kphicrat, Diudorub 1. xv. ad Olymp. c. iv. | [ 
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wide, / prevailed':0n_the Athenian” aſſembly, 


. 0 kindly received them into the boſom of cheir 4 


republic, und {expreſſed the enn 


ug inst their inſolent oppreſſor ?? 


e This affecting tranſaction threatened to ueptive 


for peace . the: 'Thebans of an ally 5 t0 hom they were in a 


_ held un- 


der te great imeaſare indebted for their proſperity. Their 
cite fubſequenmt conduct tended' ſtill farther to widen 
n. e breach They matched troops into Phocis, 
olyme. With an jatention to reduce that country. They 
be i118. Heard with equal diſdain, the temonſtrances of their 
. tends; and the thfeats of their eflemies- Their 


t 


0 Ahulual arrogance totally alienated the Athenians, 


Who ſeemed finalhy diſpoſed to conclude a laſting 
peace with Sparta, on tlie principles of the treaty | 


N — 17 5 
465 - veal * > 


of Avtalcidas,/ that their teſpeQive - [garriſons 
Hould be withdrawn from foreign parts; and the 


dormunities, ſmall us Well us great, be permitted 


to enjoy the independent government of their own 
Equitable: laws. The intereſt of the king of Perſia, 


Egyptian war, induced him to employ his good 

offices for. pramoting this ſpecious purpoſe; and a 

conventioh of all the ſtates was 

N Sparta; hither che Thebans deigned indeed to 
ſench (repreſentative; but a repreſentative; hoe 

firmneſs. and ma 


in and elevate. Nen. en ee of die 
| republic.” TEST. Soo 9 MICE 219994 (44 
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aho' til} needed freſh ſupplies to carry on the 
ſummoned to 


gnanimity were well fitted to 


freedom to Thebes; as wel 
operations; which immediately followed that 
portant event, the youtbful-merit of Pelopidap d | EN 
acq nine ine ame of þ otil valve? none buen e 
"oh of I riches, increaſed: I the aleenduar dey his 55 „„ 
_ illuſtrious ſervices, /: Every external-advantage; be 
| manly grace of his perſon; the winning bi,; 
of his deportment, his: 8 W 


N 


im 


martial exerciſes ſo highly prized” by the Greeks, ' ” 
the Thebans, 2 him ihe . - 5 „ 
admiration of the multitude; or, in | 5 2 
ee of his ountry.: He be 
fut dignity of. the * nor had goes > an - | 1 + 


ever found reaſon to repent their choice 


* 


in the preſent emergency, when. were required | VF 
to appoint a deputy for the convention 'at Sparta e | 
| {the moſt important charge with which any citizen — 
Could be intruſted ), Felopidas, with all his merit. „ 


8 


was not the iſter who! 
emplẽ.. 
E 1 1 rival, but always nie che. 4 
tis friend, had hitherto been contented with a fub- an 
_ ordinate ſtation: yet every office which he: „ : „ 
 Ciſed, Whether in che civil or mili epart 5 


derived-new. luſtre from his ESD 
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mind to the body, merit to fame, and the rewards 


of virtue to the giſts of fortune. He reſiſted the 


' {geberous: ſolicitations of his friends to deliver him 
from the bonorable poverty in which he was born; 
continuing poor from taſte and choice, and juſtly 


daeligheing in a ſituation. Which is more favorable, 
eſpecially in a democratical republic, to that free- 
dom and independence of mind ys wiſdom re- 

_ commends:as'the greateſt good. Nor wi 

_ cateleſs of money than avaricious of time „which 
he continually: dedicated to the ſtudy of le 


s he more 


learning 
and philoſophy, or employed in the exerciſe of 


publie and private virtue Let to become uſeful 


he was not deſirous to be great. The ſame ſolici- 


tude which others felt to obtain, Epaminondas 
ſhowed to avoid, the dangerous honors of his 


country. His ambitious temper would: have been 


better ſatisfied. to direct, by a perſonal influence 
with the ma agiſtrates, the adminiſtration of Sovern- 
ment ſrom the boſom of his beloved retirement, 
chen; the unanimous voice of the citizens, and ſtill 

more the urgency of the times , . called: him to 
public life; and ſuch was his contempt for the 


of a nam̃e, that had he lived in a leſs turbu- 


ent period, his exalted qualities, however admired 


7 by ſelect friends, would have probably as x 


| unknown: to his comemporaries and e e 
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Such was FOR man to AT Alle . Mt 
quence” the Thebans e of 4 the defe 7 i 
their moſt important intereſts; in the genera 
5 .greſs of the Grecian ſtates. The Athenians . 

Antocles and Calliſtratus; he- firſt; a ſubtile, the 
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appeared on the: part of Sparta. Matters Were 
eaſily adjuſted between thoſe leading republics, who 


ſelt equal reſentment at the unhappy fate ot Theft 1 


and Platæa. They lamented their mutual jealouſ, 
and unfortunate; ambition; Which had occaſioned 
ſo many bloody and deftrydtive wars; and com- 
memorated the ſhort. but glorious intervals of 
moderation and concord, Which had tended. f 
evidently to their own and the public felicity. = 
ſtructed by fatal experience, it was time for them to 
lay down their arms, and to allow that tranquillity 
to themſelves and to their neighbours, which was 


* 7 wu 
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«neceſſary: to heal the wounds of their commen 


country. The peace could not be uſeful or per- 
manent, uuleſs it were eſtabliſhed on the liberal 
principles of equality and freedom, to which all 
the Grecian communities were alike entitled by the 


# 


; treaty of. Antalcidas. It Was propoſed, therefore, - 


to renew that ſalutary contract, which was accepted 
by the unanimous conſent of unge = ST 
and 15 CO . 7 eee 
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116 THE ais TORY or TITTY 
| * = N . ©; iP; paminondas n then food up, offering ts "TM 


ee nt treaty in the name of che Bwotians. The 


i . "Athenians ,* "ke took notice, "© had Ggned for all 
- niluondas, the inhabitants of Attica; the Spartans had ſigned 
. only for the cities of Laconia, but for cheir 


numerous allies in all the provinces of the Pelo. 


' ponnefus.” Thebes was entitled to the ſame pre. 


rogatives over her dependent cities, which had 

* _._ _ "anciently acknowledged the power of her kings, 
Fo and. had” recently ſubmitted 12 the arms of her 
citizens.” "Agel; inſtead of anſweriog direaly 

"2 demand which could neither de granted with 


"honor, nor denied with juſtice}, aſked, in his 


turn, Whether it Was the intention of the The. 


"bans to admit, in terms of the treaty, the ine. 


|  *Pendence of Badtia? Epaminondas "demanded, 
Whether it was the intention of Sparta to admit 
„„ 'the ae ki of Laconia? © Shall the Bœo- 
"tians, aid the ing, with emotion, © be free? 


1 Whenever, ” replied Epaminondas with firm. 


19 


neſs, 3 reſtore” freedom to the Lacedæmo- 
3 "nians, the Meſſeniaus, and the oppreſſed com. 
"mupities of Peloponneſus, whom, under the name 
;of allies, vou ein in an involu tary and rigorou 
"ferv 3 2 SHE” e r 3-9-4 e Bet 


SS 1 * . 75 i #45. . . 1 5 e . Wes © +/ 3 


1 ” 


_— 15 The 5 i 5 ef — 1 53 CORO 5) Bieter, 

Plutarch , and Cornelius Nepos. The firſt writer is filent with 
regard to Epaminondas. Plutarch and Cornelins Nepos furnish the 

Shia which I have made uſe of in the text. It is not impoſſible 
that mere were two conventions, at different times, reſpecting the 
fame object. In that caſe, Xenophon muſt have totally omitted 
A one of them. . ES DRE ds lg Eos rt Vt An! | 
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3 to — e cruel mockery by. which; NN. 
they were! inſulted. : { Bl to deliberate 1 
concerning the general freedom and 1 * Jet eq 
po; were called to ratify. a peace, Which, inſtead. =. 0 

eſtabliſhing theſe. invaluable and ſagred zights,. Tumble” . ;- fl 
cn Ie the ſtern tyranny of an e „%%% 
That b the cities, wal and ge. 
ſhould: be free,” % Was the verbal. condition. of the. %% ͤ ¾ ᷣ 
treaty ; but its real drift, and, import, was, HH. 
Thebes ſhould. give freedom to Hœotia, and e 
by weaken her own; firevgth,. 3 5 Sparta fte bh. ere A 
ſubjection the extenſive territories of her. coi 5 
rates, in whoſe pame ſhe had figned that A ee 
contract, and whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe expected, and, 
could demand; zowards giving it immediate. ee. 
If che allies perſiſted in their actual . reſolutions = 
they conſented to deſtroy the power of T BS. 0. 
which yas.the only bulwark to. defend them ast. 
Spartan uſurpztian! they conſented -to ese 
che payment of thoſe intolerable contributions) —_ 
which they had long been oppreſſed ; ; and to obey; . 
every idle ſummons; to war, of which. hey 
# 1 192 „ a9: Twi 6 mak He's 


—— ee anceſt tors x | if Mis 75 ; N 4 
| ſenſe. of their own moſt precious: ancagefts, they. - Þ 
would be ſo. lit 00 18 00 abe the reqpe „ 
tion of Thbebes e ate the au- 


ſpicious example of 0 ancient and noble Sw 
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by arms and Valor: )))) 
hte! juſt remonſtrances'c of Epüminondes made a 
| ” HpreMor" on the”. deputies. Ageſtlaus, 1 
Jar Fed at its effect); abſwered Him in a ſtrain very 
different from that defpotic brevity Which the 
Spartant uſually affected. His ſpeech was long 


52.0 


0 _ and” Kloquept. He reafoned, Prayed threatened!! 
The deputies were awer 


Wo fubmiſfon, leſs per!“ 


Haps, bf che force of his eloquence e, than dy the 
f 


terror 


the 8p Ktan arties ready” 60 take the 
But we rds Gf Epaminondas fork” deep 
. jeir Heartz „They communicated, at their 
return; the powerful impreſfion to their con Ts, 
ts. * a influence Was viſible” in the field f 


Lebt, and in che events which Followed that | 
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TRANNY ane” | 
ny Na ler fe 1 Pech e practice” "of 


Hi Yes"; be coptented to "doubt, 
e „ in this? important negockatiön, Epa- 
rhitiGAas aa dey by the extetfforary impulſe” 
of his "6wi bind 4, bly y Eecüted, with boldneſs | 
ty? the pr 105 ſinſtrüeckiong of his fe. 


It 1 certain, tat his refuſa to ack HOW. | 
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| en mf of marble” 
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the calamities of a people at varĩanbe 


W e Dee and ace X. 


cording. to the received principles of mdden 
policy, chere is reaſc 


_ and the juſtice of the admired Thebam g his prue 
_ dence, in provoking che ſtrengih of a confede ey. 


with which the weakneſs o6..any: Ange wens 


| ſeemed. totally PUKE ane ka and his 
in denying to ſeveral: communities of Bbe 
hereditary laws and government: Vet theoed 5 
of Epaminondas has never been expofed aach 
odious reproaches. Succeſs juſſiſied this/auducioy 3 
and the Greeks, animated by an ee 
thuſiaſm to aggrandize their reſpective cities were 
taught to digniſy by the names of pattiou fin —4 
magnanimity, qualities vrhich, im the ob 
ment of poſterity; would be;degraded by ven ie. 
ent appellations. There are reaſo 0 
| merely\{pecions-,. by which Epaminondas RAE 
juſtify his conduct at animpartal bar Heorould 
not be ignorant that Fhebes; unaſſiſted and alone, 
was unable to cope with dhe general donfederacy f 
Greece: but he knew that this confederacy would 
never exiſt but in words, ſince the jeale wot 
| ſeveral ſtates; and partienlarly of Athens, Avould 
be diſpalezinther: to commiſerate than to indicaſe, 
ich Sparta 
He perceived the effect ofs his ſpiriteil remon- 
| ba ia on u moſt iizadiaſtdudberents of that re- 
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which is 
_ juſtified | 
by the 


"motives » of . 0 he ſeemingly un- 


equal conteſt. VTV 
- The, Spartans bad been 1 by the deſec- 


tion and loſs of their dominions, and dejedted by 
their unſortunate attempts to recover them. They 
had been deprived of their preſeriptiue honors, 


and had forſaken. their hereditary waxims. Their 


ancient. and venerable laws had in a great meaſure 


Feaſed to: govern them; and the ſeeds of thoſe cor- 


ruptions were already fo 
; cenſured, by philoſophers and ſtateſmen with oo 
Juſtice and ſeverity . Nor were 2 expoſed to 


n, which have been 


a . | the -uſual misſortunes TAR only, * of a degenerate 
people ; the inſtitutions of eee formed ”_ 


the ſubmiſſive diſciples of; that extraordinary law- 


| manners; (their. pover 
: ſcarcely any other object in view, but to reſiſt the 
ſolicitations of plenſure, and to repel. the encroach- 
ments of enemies, the law, which diſcouraged a 


— — e deere the en ef her 


eonſiſtent; plan of legiſlation, which could not be 


partial obſerved 33 neglected. While | 


ed. ſatisſied with their ſimplicity o 
y;-and their virtue, and bad 


commercial intercourſe with foreign nations, and 


which excluded ſtrangers, whatever merit hes 


might poſſeſs. from aſpiring to the rank oſ citizens, 
"was. an ęſtabliſhment ſtrictly conformable to the 
peculiar ſpirit of the Lacedæmonian conſtitution. 
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War, not as ee means a 1 but as the i 


ſtrument of pier, | ee conſiſtency ire 7 


quired that ſhe ſhould have laid aſide her pres 
tenſions to thoſe. excluſive: honors which ſhe no 
longer. deſerved. When ſhe: relinquiſhed the vir- 
tuous pre - emmnanee. of her ancel 
inhabitants of Peloponneſus were not umvorthy co 
be ranked With 8 citizens and by admitting 


them to this honor, ſhe would have given them i 


an intereſt. in her victories, and rendered 


willing partners of her dangesy.! But, inſtead: of I 


adopting. this Senerous policy, Which 
might have ret 


N 


"*. 


more valor, aſterwards became, the mi 
the World, We ine eaſe 


ber pretenſions in pros 


ortion to the Aa of her merit; ſpurned che . 
vhich-/the. Fele: 10 


equality of a fœderal union, 40% 
ponneſians were entitled; deprived even the 1 
dæmonians of their juſt Wass in the gove 


and concentrated all power and authority — {2 


the ſenate and aſſembly of Sparta A long co 


of almoſt uninterrupted hoſtilities, had deprived her 


of the beſt half of her citizens, whoſe numbers 
were. continually. dimini 
dility of ever being repaired z nor could it -be:difs 
ficult to overthra an empire Which depended 
the. addreſs. and bravery of about four thoulai 


W * e of a great name —— 
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ors, the — 


e ed. her what Rome, With mote ny 
wiſdom indeed, but not with more nen a 


of 


ing „without the poſſi- | 


bergen „ 


* 


XX. 


© Compar- 
ed with 


that of 


Thebes 


luctant afl — alive u rb reſſed 
beds 20 5 25 2 2511. "> Þ 10 EIT e's R 85 
Abe kee of theſe vircomſtances 4 are ch 


could not fail co pteſent themſelves to che ſagacity 
of Epaminondas, might liave encouraged - him to 


ſet the threats of his adverſaries at defiance, eſpe- 
cially when he reflected on the actual condition of 
Thebes, whoſe civil and military inſtitutions had 
recently acquired new ſpirit and freſh vigor. 


The Thebans, with their ſubjects or neighbours 
in Bœotia, had been long regarded as an un- 
worthy and- Faithleſs race, with ſtrong bodies but 


noble ſouls, and infamous among the Greeks; on 
count of their aneient alliance with Xerxes and 
the Barbarians: The divine geniub of Pindar had 


” not fedeemed them from the character of a ſluggiſh 
and heavy people 
| = . From them age of chat inimitable writer, 


noted even to a proverb for ſtupi· 


appear, indeed, to have: been little addicted 


| 7 er — purſuit of mental excellence; but they uni 


förmly continued to cultivate; with peculiar care, 
te gymnaſtie exertiſes, which gave the addreſs 
and "dexteriry* of art to che ponderous ſtreugth of 


kheit Sant tio members. 


To acquire renown in 


ramUl Hoaw enen 28” USE 4196 ot e 
e rhe condition be peru, reprefent hu Wikre [ſake From 


thehiftory' of the time ie Xenophon; nd Diederun, from Ariſtotles | 

Dietz , 1, ij. 6+ 9. the, Oration of Archifamns „und the Panat Laan | 

Be n of Ifverates ates. The laſt writer reduc the number oF pork: 
{tens to to thouſand; & aimindtion Prin ipatly' occaſionet* by t 


ale of Leutz bal Man tigen, which happened en 
before the compoſition of mat diſcourſe. 


* Beotum in'craſſo jurares atre natum. Hor, Epiſt, i, 1. x t 


— 


T . 
languor. Haeing 
they derhy Bäinetine dne Fecgöd; zbdin the 


exerciſe of defenſive war, gar ned many honorable 5 
trophies over enemies Who ba l long deſpiſed" them 2, 
Succefs enfivened” heir z0pes; in ate their an „„ 
bition, and gave \ certain elevation to their na- keto 
tional character, whic rentkereck them as ambitions 
of war and victory, as* they" ad ſormefſy been 2 
| anxious for peace 450 preſervation.” They bad i- 


had confiderably im proved tlie artis and 
of cavalry' they Had 5 pred various modes 'of Fan 

ranging theit forces in order” of” battle, ſuperi 

choſe Praia by their "#&ghb 


ation, Whſchoften prevails Tos urbulent e Hd Ui 3 
meh ines; had Ls *eodfiderable number'st k 
their citizens in the "Yoſeft Engagements, ahd il: 
ſpired them with the 8 geld türig of bravitg eee 
every danger in defence gf each” other, This . 
ae eriginally' confifted 6fWout three Yundres 
„ in ehe Prittie of le, 7 of tied, fide -- - BIEN 
ind commanded” by Pejopidis; s, che gh 2 
rer of His Euntry's" 

hable TinRity of ere 125 WS 
the acted Band, F Valor w 

of years, they 1 victorious wherever they | 
OO j and at length fell VI" g with ieren 0 


de - 
ardor, mötal eſteem” „and that pirit of. egi 7 


Foy: 1 Spater ow Auftteg cher 9 
ſpurneck an oppreſſive e yoke, 


roduced 4 eee AID theyi 


3 , 
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cleom- 55 
brotus int» 
_ vades 
'Beaotia. 
vii. 


2. 


The Spar- 
tans and 
their con- 
_ federates 
aſſemble 


in the 


plain ot 
Leudtra. 


5 * Leucdt 
| village of, the ſame, name., ſituate on the Bœotian 
1 at the equal diſtance of ten miles 


| on, C 


* 4 
124 1 
8 * 3 


"Thebes, of Athens, and af Greece. 1 
general, were the eircumſtances and condition of 
thoſe rival republics” when. they were encouraged 
by their reſpective Cl 
by; the event of a battle. 7 
In the interval of ſeveral. r | 


congreſs: at Sparta and the. eee, "het # 


Ageſilaus and his, ſon Archidamus collected the 
domeſtic ſtrength: of their republic, and £ 


* C. 371. the; tardy aid of their confederates. Sickneſs pre · 


vented the Spartan 


pirſon; but his ad N 


from taking the field in 
ice; prevailed with jhe Ephori 


Aud. ſenate, to command his colleague Cleom- 
brotus {mho, in the fo: year, had conducted a 


conſidetabie body of troops into Phocis, in order 


to repel the Thebans from that country] to march 


Without delay into the boſtile territory, with aſſur· 
= ;of. bang; in eedily joined by a Powerful rein · 


The rendezvous, was appointed in the 
a, yrhich ſurrounded. an obſcure 


from the ſea and ſrom Platza.. The plain was. en- 
compaſſed on all ſides hy the loſty ridges. of Heli- 
itheron.,, and; Cynocephalz ;;,avd, the vil. 
lage was: bitherto-rc remarkable only for the tomb of 
. 4 the daughters of Scedafus, 
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pp ora her quarters N 
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| a er a inplri n. ; vengeance ia vain on 
"oo and men 8 ink e, 
The Spartans and theie- Scene e ere; 
bers in this neighbourhood, aſter repelling few 
Theban detachments which guarded the defiles of 
Mount Helicon. Their army amounted to te nty- 
four thouſand foot, and fixteen hundred horſe. 
The Thebans could not muſter half that ſtrength, 
alter aſfembling all their troops, Which had been 
ſcattered over the frontier, in order to oppoſe the 
deſultory irruptions of the enemy. Their e, 
| however; nearly equalled"thoſe of the Spartans in 
5 number, and far excelled them in diſcipline and in 
valor. : Epaminondas exhorted them to march, 
and repel the "invaders, if they would prevent the 
defection of Buotia ,- and avoid the dangers" and 
_- diſgrace of à "ſiege. They readily - obeyed, and 
proceeded to the neighbouring: mountains, = 
Which having encamped, they obtained LY com- 
wanding view of the forces in the plan. 
Having heard an account of the ſuperior num - 
bers of the enemy, the Thebans ſtill determined 
to give them battle. But as the eyes are the moſt 
- timoxous of the ſenſes, they were ſeized with terror 
and conſternation at beholding the maſſy extent of 
the Spartan camp. Several of the colleagues of 
Epaminondas (for he had no fewer than fix) were 
en, . an 1 Ces - ey" ON the 


on Renophs v. 598. CE e TR 


— —̃ ͤ— . — . 
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Wiz - 4 ? 7 
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His mag - 


n r. nn as a 
nn. 


nanimity 
ſeconded 


by for · 
tune. 


75 


increaſing the panic of che eee by recounting 
many ſiniſter omens aud p 
mous chief oppoſed the dangerous torrent of ſuper- 


4 itious terror, by a verſe of Homer'', importing, 
that to men engaged in the pious. duty of deſend . 


ing their country, no particular indication was ne- 


ceſſary of the favorable will of Heaven, ſince 


they were immediately employed in a ſervice pe- 


: culiarly agreeable to the gods. At the ſame time, 
be counteracted the dejection of their imaginary 
ſears, by encouragements equally chimerical. It 


was circulated , by his contrivance, that the The- 
ban temples bad o opened of their o] accord, in 
conſequence of which the prieſteſſes had Hs". 


a victory; that the armor of Hercules, repoſited 


in the Cadmea, had ſuddenly. diſappeared, as if 


| that invincible hero din perſon had gone to battle 


in defence of his Theban countrymen; above all, 


an ancient oracle was carefully handed about, 
denouncing defeat and ruin to the Spartans near 


the indignant tomb of the daughters of Scedaſus. 


Theſe artifices gained the multitude, while argu - 


ments more rational prevailed with their leaders, 


of whom the majority at en ranged chemſelves | 


on the ſide af the general. 


Before conducting them to rhe Epaminondas | 


diſplayed bis confidence of victory, by permitting 
all thoſe to retire, who either diſapproved his cauſe, 
or were averſe to ſhare bis ang A” permiſſion 


( 


2% A ante epige; 3 1690 gur hu. n. All. v. 243. 


drodigies. The magnani. 


„ 


V 


The ſwelling multitude appeared as a ſecond army 


their admired chief, and either to defend their 
| country. gs or. to. periſh. in the attempt aud the 


The Theban general, perceiving; this diſpoſition, 


mined to charge vigorouſiy with his left, in order 


We” EPR T iy: 


Goinge: "ry 1 n ena c 1 1 * 
hrace. The unwarlike crowd of attendants, whoſe * 5 
ſervices were uſeleſs in time of action, gradually | 
ſeized the ſame opportunity to leave the camp. 


to the Spartans, who; ſent a powerful detachment 
to oppoſe them. The fear of heing cut off by the 


eremy threw: them back on the Thebans, Wheſe 


hopes were enliyened by the unexpected return f 
ſuch a conſiderable reinforcement. Thus encou- 75 
raged, they determined unanimouſiy to ſtand b 


ardor of the troops equalling the {kill of the F 
general, the union of loch. 8 rendered „ 
them invincible. „ 

Cleombrotus LY diſpoſed 175 e in Pads 3 A 


; | tion of the 
of a ereſcent, according to an ancient. and favorite eee 


practice of the Spartans. His cavalry were poſted | both fes. 3 


in ſquadrons along the front of the right wing, 
0 he commanded in perſon. The allies com- 
poſed the left wing, conducted by Archidamus. 


and ſenſible that the iſſue of the battle would chiefly - 
depend on the domeſtic troops of Sparta, deter-. # 


io ſeize; or deſtroy the perſon of Cleombrotu; 55 4 
thinking that ſhould this deſign ſucceed, the R 


tans muſt be diſcouraged and repelled; and that 


even the attempt muſt occaſion great diſorder in 
their e „as 5 braveſt would: haſten, from 


7 
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x. their king. Having reſolved, : therefore, to com. 
mit the fortune of the day to the bravery of the 


left diviſion of his forces, he ſtrengthened it with 
the choice of his Heavy - armed men, whom he 
drew up fiſty deep. The cavalry were plated in 
the van, to oppoſe the Spartan horſe, whom they 


'excelled in experience and valor. Pelopidas, 


With the Sacred Band, flanked the whole on the 


left; and deeming no particular ſtation Worthy of 


; their proweſs, they were prepared to appear in 


every tumult of the field, whither they might be 


called, either by an opportunity of ſueceſs, or by 
the profpect of diſtinguiſhed: danger. The princi- 


pal inconvenience to which the Thebans were ex- 


poſed, in advancing to the charge, was that of 


being ſurrounded by the wide · &tended arms 00 
the Spartan' creſcent. | This danger: the general 


foreſaw; and in order to prevent it, he ſpread out 


a 
* 


Leuctra. 
Olymp. 
Cii, 2. 
A. C. * 


Bis right wing, of which the files had only fix 
men in depth, and the ranks procceding in an 
o»„blique line, diverged the farther from the enemy, 
8 in proportion as they extended in length. . 


The action began with the cabalry, which, on 8 


2 bs Spartan fide}, conſiſted chiefly. of ſuch horſes as 


were kept for F e by the richer citizens in 
time of peace; and which, proving an unequal 


match for the diſciplined valor: of the Thebans, 
: ere ſpeedily broken, and thrown back on the in- 


fantry. Their repulſe and rout occaſioned con- 
Kacerable 3 in che Lacedemonian ranks, 


5 | * which 


cell EG "Saofed - Band 3 


Himſelf of this momentaty 8 
one of. thoſe+ rapid evolutions which comms 
decide the fortune of battle He formed: bis 
: ſtrongeſt but leaſt numerous diviſion ; into A com. 
pact wedge, with à ſharp point and with reads = 
ing flanks; expecting that the Lacedæmonians as 
ſoon as they had recovered their ranks, would 
attack the weaker and more extended part of bis 
army, Which, from the oblique arrangement W 
which it bad been originally drawn up; ſeemed: 
prepared for a retreat. The event anfwered his 
expectation. While the Lacedemonians advnneed 
againſt his right wing, where they found little or na 
reſiſtance, he ruſhed forward with his left; aud darts 
ing like the beak: of a galley on tlie flank of the 
enemy, bore down every thing before him; until 
he arrived near the poſt occupied by Cleombrotus- 
The urgency of the danger recalled to their antient 
principles the degenerate diſciples of Bycurgus. 
The braveſt warriors flew from every quarter to the 
aſſiſtance of their prince, covered him with their 
ſhields, and defended bim with their Words and 
lances. Their impetuous valor reſiſted the in. 
trepid progreſs of the Thebans, till the Spartan 
horſemen, who attended the perſon of Cleombro- 
tus, were totally cut off, and the king himſelf, 
pierced \ We WO” ace e e „ ehe on 1 breathleſs | 
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The Spar- 
tans crave 
permiſſion 
to bury 
their dead. 


W a0 or PEN PERL odies of ; generous Ae ssb 


The fall of che chief Toit new rage to the battle. 


Anger, reſentment, and deſpair, by turns agitated 
the Spartans. According to the ſuperſtitious ideas 


of paganiſm, the death of their king appeared to 


them a light misfortune, compared with the difs 


graceful impiety of committing his mangled re 
mains to the inſults of an enemy.” Io prevent 
this abomination, they exerted: their utmoſt valor,” 


and their ſtrenuous efforts were ſucceſsful. But 


they could not obtain any further advantage. Epa- 


minondas was careſul to fortify his ranks, and to 
maintain bis order of battle; and the franels and 
7 rapidity! of his regular aſſault gained à complete 

and deciſive victory over the deſperate reſiſtance 
of broken troops. The Principal ſtrength of tbe 


allies had hitherto remained inactive, unwilling 
raſhly to engage in a battle, the motives of which 


they had never heartily; approved: The defeat of 
the Lacedæmonians, and the death of Cleombro- 
tus, decided their wavering irreſolution. They de- 
termined, almoſt with one accord, to decline the 
engagement; their retreat was effected with the 


loſs of about two thouſand men; and the Thebans 
remained ſole maſters of the field M 


The care of burying the dead, ad; the: fk: of | 


reducing che enemy to deſpair, ſhown to have pre- 


vented Epaminondas from purſuing the vanquiſhed : 
to their camp; which, as it was ſtrongly fortified , 


could not be taken without on e of che 
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aſſailants.» When the Lavedetin had affem 

within the defence vlerheits — prey po 
their: ſecurity from immediate danger allowed them 
time to reflect with aſtoniſhment and ſorrow on the 
humiliating conſequences of their recent diſaſter. 
Whether they conſidered the fumber of the ſlain, 


or reflected on the mortifying lofs of fationa! 


honor, it was eaſy for them to perceive; that, 
on no Former: occaſion}, the glory of Weir ene 
had ever received ſuch! à fatal wound. Many 


Spartans declared their diſgrace tov heavy to be. 


borne; that they never Would permit their ancient 


laurels to be buried under: a Theban trophy; and 


that, inſtead of craving” their dead under the pro- 
teklies of à treaty (which would be acknowledging. . 


their defeat), they were determined to return into 


the field; and to recover them by force of arms? 
This manly, but dangerous reſolution!, Was con- 
demned in the council of war, by the officers: of 
moſt experience and authority. They obſerved; | 


that of ſeven hundred Spartans who. fought in the 
engagement; four hundred had fallen; that the: 


Lacedæmonians had loſt one thouſand, nd the 
allies two thouſand fix hundred. Their army in- 


deed ſtill outnumbered that of he enemy; but 
their domeſtic: forces formed ſdarcely ther tenth: 


part of their ſtrength, nor could they repoſe any 


confidence in the forced aſſiſtance of their reluctant 
confederates, who, emboldened by the misfor- 
tunes of Sparta, declared their: unwillingneſs to 
renew the battle, and ſcarcely concealed their 
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News of 
the defeat 


"mt Levitra 


brought to 
Sparta. 


io at the humiliation aud n * 


1 — and tyrannical republic. Lielding, chere 


the neceſſity of chis miſerable juncture, 


| the: Spartans fent a herald to crave their dead, and 


to acknowledge the victory of the Thebans 


Before they found it convenient to return home, 


the fatal tidings had reached their capital; and, on 
this memorable; occaſton, the Spartans exbibited 
that ſtriking peculiarity. of behaviour, which na- 

turally reſulted from the inftitutions of eee 


e himſelf of the extraordinary reſpect which 
uncultivated nations beſtow on military courage, 
in preference to all other virtues and accompliſn- 


ments, that legiſlator allowed to the man wha had 


loſt his defevfive armor, or who. had: fled in the 


day of battle, but one melancholy alternative, 
more dreadſul than death to a generous mind. 


The unfortunate ſaldier was either driven into per- 
petual baniſhment , and ſubjected to every indig- 


nity which, in a rude age, would naturally be 
inflicted by the reſentment of neighbouring and 
haſtile tribes; or, if he ſubmitted to remain at 
home; he was excluded from the public aſſemblies, 


from every office of power or honor, from the 
protection of the las, and almoſt ene the ſociety 


of men, without the ſhadow of a hope ever to 
amend his condition. The influence of this ſtern 
law, which: ſeems to have been forgotten in the 
field of Leucra , was illuſtrated in a 81 ene 
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1 ft e CCD cuſtom, wore? cele- 
brating, in the month ef Jah, gymnaſtie ang 
muſical :entertainments „ and myoking Herven to 
preſerve” the fruits of che approaching autumn 
Being introduced to che Eri he. informed the "1 
of the” public; diſaſter / /Thels>magiſtriaess | 
manded the feſtival to'iprocecd. - ſending, hbwever, 
to each farnily a liſt of the, warriors: whom it had 
loſt, and enjoining the Worem to abflaihifroman- 
availing lamentations Nen day; che fache nnd 
other relations of ſuch as ad etiſhed in the fiid 
of battle, appeared in the public places dAreſſed in 
their: gayeſt attito, cht congratalabingizach 
other on the bravery of cheir brethren. be:chikdren. 
But the kinſmen er vvho had faved themfelves - 
by a Thamefol flight, either ſemained at homes, 
brooding id ſilende dvr thei domeſtic affliction, 


or;- af” they lw entuted abroad;j;:difcovered every 


ſymptom ef unutierable anguiſh and deſpaik. Their 
xerſons' were ſhamefully neglected , their {garments 
rem; thwit arts folded, their eyes fig ei imme 
ably oa the -ground;\..expectingin humble refig- 
hes #5 the ſentence of etemnal. ignominy eddy to 
be denounced by the magiſtrate ght the un- 
worthy cnuſet of their ,j2 But, on this 
critical emergency, the vigor of do. 
diſcipline: was witigared-by Ageshus, whom dhe 
number and /yank Of the ,criminats.:deterved irik - 
infliting/on 1 Tate. 
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0 . n -atone i the ſpirit of 


XXX. the laws; by: what may appear a very. puerile ex 
Decition* pedient; Let us ſuppoſe, ſaid he, “ the ſacred 


of Apeſi- 


laus re-  aoſtitutions of Ly curgus to have llept during 'ONE 


ens unſortunate day, but henceforth let them reſume 
. their wonted vigor and activity * ſentene 
_ the field of 4ravagantiylpraiſed/by many writers, as preſerving 
Tenuta. the authority of the laws while it {pared the lives 


olg the nitisens : But as; on the one hand, we 
Hanna Miſceer the admired ſagacity of Ageſilaus 
zn diſpenſing this act af lenity; ſo, on the other, 
de eannot condemn. a8 imprudent the act itſelf, 
which the preſent circumſtances: of his country 

- xendgred; not only expedient, but nsceſſary. If 
Spartal had cheen the populous: capital of AN, en. 

:tenfive-tertitory the: lives oſ three hundred: citizens 
e „perhaps, havel hren uſefully: ſacxificed to 
honor ef military, diſcipline. But a com- 
munity exceedinglyt mall, and actually weakened 
by the loſs of four hundred members, could ſcarce- 
ly have ſurvived another blow equally doſtructive. | 

No diſtaut proſpect of adyintage, therefore; could 

____- have piſtified ſuch-an-unſeaſonable-ſevetity.. | 

State of - When the intelligence Was diffuſed over Greece, 
2 chat the (Thebans with the laſs ee natives 
battle or hundred men, had-raiſed. an immortal arephy over 
mo. :thenftcength and renqwn' of Sparta, Re 
eli. 2. 0 Wa ene beende cure eicher pl | 
A C. zr. The deſire; and hope, oof Fri, ws ee 
affairs; filled the Peloponneſus with agitation: and 
e Deans, Arcadians , 215 ahh, ani * 
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or intimidated, by Spartan power, openly: aſpired . 
at independence, The leſs conſiderable ſtates. e 
pected to remain thenceforth unmoleſted, no 


longer paying contributions, nor obeying every 0 
idle ſummons to war. T he more powerful republics 29 
breathed hatred and revenge, and gloried in an 
opportunity of taking | vengeance. on the; proud 
ſenators of Sparta, for the calamities which 7 50 5 


| had fo oſten inflicted on their neigbbours. 
But àmidſt this general ferment, and while every 


_ other. people were guided rather by their paſſions 
and animoſitjes, than by the principles ol juſtice 
or ſound policy, the Athenians exhibited an Uluſtri | 


ous example of political moderation lmme- 
diately after the battle of Læuctra, a Theban herald, 
adorned with the emblems of peace and victory, 
J been ditpatched to Athens, 1 in order to relate 
ln particulars of. the engagement, and to 2 * 
the Athenians to an offenſive alliance aga 
null, which had ever proyed the moſt danger 
ous, as well as the moſt i inyeterate enemy of their 
country. But dhe aſlewbly | of Athens, governed 
by the magnanimity, or rather by the prude ne 
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of Timotheus and Ipbicrates, determined o 


bumble their rivals, not to deſtroy them 
The angient and illuſtrious merit of the. Spartans, 
their, importapt. ſervices. during the. Perſian) wan, 


Aud, the fame of their laws and, diſcipline, which. 


till endsfed, mem a feſpectable branch, of the 
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Grecian bonfedetscy; e have a n 
938 producing this reſolution. Hut i it chiefly 
ptoceeded from a jealouſy of the growing power 
_ of Thebes, the Ne of whoſe: territories might 
ſoen render her a_more formidable opponent to 
Athens, chan even Sparta herſelf. This political 
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'(__ confideration for once prevailed over a deep robted 


national untipathy. The Theban herald was not 
received with reſpect, nor even with decency. He 
Was not entertained in publie, according to the 


- + "eftabliſhed hoſpiraliey of the Greeks; and although 


** * 
„ ##3. 


eden the. ſenate of the Five Hundred (Who uſually 


anſwered foreign ambaſſadors] was then aflembled 
in the citadel he was allewed to return home 
without receiving the ſmalleſt ſatisfaction-on the 
ſubje&-i-of bis demand. But © the | Athenians, 


_ though vawilling t fond the reſentwent , and 


| Promote the proſperity / of Thebes, prepared ta 


danger and adverſity, 


derive every poſſible advantage froth the misfor- 


tunes and Adres of Sparta. Convineed that the 
inhabitants of Pelor 


pponneſus would no longer be 
inclined to follow her ſtandard, and ſhare her 
ey eagerly ſeized the op · 
Portunity of delivering chem for ever from her 
yokty and, left any other people might attain the 
rank which the Spartans once hel; aud raiſe their 
- Own. im 6 8 0 on he! ruins of. 555 2 


talcie n Ye 5 => 
this overture „ war Was denounced in the name of 


Athens and 1 allies; . Was declaring ta alt 
ne i 


SGtetee r the ot of Job He 


o 


. why views. 


ere too aſpiting an Be 
Diſap 


Alof the lub of Athens, be 


Thebans bad recourſeto an ally not leſs powerful, 


_ The: tenſive and fertile territory of Theſlaly 
4 been ſo long weakened' by diviſion, 
was fortunately united attire ; 
den of Phet da mat whoſe abilities knd ener 
priſing ambitibn ſcemed deſtined to - charige che 
face of the anciantworld””} To dhe natide vittu 5 
of hofpitaltyzaad mhagnificence'; which pe 
diſtinguiſhed his country Jafoo added indefatighdls 
Jovineible courage Wich a mind rapa- 
ble to 00 drive the tokiet defigns, and a character 
ready to premdte them by che [then 
His family deſcended from the ancient kings of 


* . 


the Werde enges und formed the 


of that greameſs to Which Gey' frequently 


Jaſon decbived his brothers Aud Kinfndcth and g. | 


propriated almoſt the ſole uſe of his demeſtie 
opuleneen, With this he Hired well oappoifted 
body of mereenaties, by whoſe" E he a6. 
quired yreater-avihority i in Pherte, 45 "Bu former. 
e | 1158 erat Lee ws; 
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"The The. | 


Jaſon ots 
\povernwbin; of 


eſt artifices 


Ichieſt houſe 
in Phere, Which had already attaine@confiderable- 
pregeminence”” over the neighbouring” vitits 6f 
Theſſaly. By\. contrivances extremely” uifeworthy * 


the. on ry „ 
balance of power in her hauds, and that ſbe had 
determined to check the ambition 5 Nee | 


bans court 


the all - 


— 
ance of „ 


Theſſaly, : | 
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GREECE. 


"Py Pe, i whe a n city ien oer ſatey, 1 
= _ aſpiring mind. By ſtratagem, by ſurpriſe, .oriby 
— farce, be extended his dominion,over)the; richeſt 


parts of Theſſaly; and was | ready to graſp che 


- , whole, When his deſigus were obſt ue 


3 7 : be $4 1 


Jo vans" ans? 01 6 vigtret ior bas oninddzs ad] 


us . | Nextito.Pherz, and Lerila, Pharkalys. Wie dhe 


— \ largeſt and moſt, flouriſhing. city in that northern 


Polyda- diviſiog of Greece. But the eee diſtracted i 


ma py fadions, exbayſted heir ſtrength in civil dit. 
...., .... cord and ſedition, until a ray of wiſdom illuminat- 
* jog bath parties, they committed:their; differences, 
die eee, | hrobity and patriotiſm! of 


Folydamas, which were equally reſpecked at home 


and abroad. For ſeveral years Folydamas com- 
wanded the citadel, and adminiſtered: 3 uſtice and 
"ow finances with ſuch: diligence and * 

might xcaſqnahly have entitled bird te. the glori 


ns Appellation, of Father of his country. He 


mini oppoſed and counteracted the ſegret Pra 
tides „ as Well as. the open deſigns „ of. Jaſon,, who 
eagerly; ſolicited; his friendſhip. by every; motive 
We could actuate a mind of leſs determined 
55 *  Bitogrity- * 3 Ni eee egen 
- $onfer-- | bet g ee drence u was held between them 


*+ 


jon bes at; Pharſalys, at into had come alone and 


* . unattended the better; to gain, dhe conßdente of a 
Se ec. „ the ee eee, Ahe 
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vl, oppoſition, of. Polydamss! the Phar. 
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gard him as his friend and callesgue 3 nqr Sid 
Sor remain a doubt that their united labors 
oy niger common res-, that Ration 


that he would x94 | 


ſcemed impoſſible eee Pharſalus za RX: 
_ . refiſt, 3 and promiſed, that; en ſurrendering he 
eitadel of that place; which muſt: otherwiſe. Joan 
yield to force, Polydamas ſhould: enjoy; in Theſſaly; 
the ſecqnd rank after himſelf; 
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1 rade vt whe forced. theraſelve : 


irefiſtibly;:on his mind, When he conſidere 
natural advantages of Theſſaly, «the fartility 'ofithe 
ſoil, the ſwiltneſs of the horſes,-the diſcip 


bravery and martial ardor of the. Lo 


T1 5 HG 


his native land ;and*admired:-the:maghaniz 


Jaſon, But he obſerved, hat his Fellow-citizens 
had honared him with a truſt which it was im- 
ever. ta betraytz and that their 
community- 8 alliance of Sparta, 
from which the neighbou 


poſſible: for him ever 


[That he was determined to. d mand che protection 
of that republic); and if the Lacedzx zonians were 
willing and able: to afford him any effectual aſſiſt- 


ance, he wöuld defend to the Jaſt exttemityn qs 


walls of Pharſalus. 


e | SEP 


trio 
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Jaſon commended his in- 
Which, he declared 


h Fl 


With whomtnd mation in Europe. or in Aſia, Was 
able to contendwꝓ. 


Polydamas heard with pleaſure. the- — — 
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Soon afterwards: Polydamas went to Shin Fre 


propoſed: his demand in the council; *exhorting t the 


tes not only to undertake ehe expeditions 
but to undertake it wi 
pected 15: oppoſe the forces'of Jaſon by their un. 


AG. 379. Uiſciplined -peafants , or half. armed ſtaves, 


1 | 
| rable my 
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His admi- 


. 488. 


would infallibly bring diſgrace on themſelves; and 


_ rulſfition cheir confederates. The Lacedzmonians 
were deeply” engaged in the Theb 
hac been bitherts carried on unſucceſsfully. They 

_ prudently deelined; therefore, the invitation of 


Polydamas '; ho, returning to Theſſaly, heid a 


ſeecend Wee wich Jaſon; He till refuſed to 


ſurrender che citadel, but promiſed: to ufe his beſt 


endeavours for making the Pharfalians: fabmit of 
their own accord ; ; and offered his only ſon as a 
Pledge of this fidelity Jaſon accepted the offer, 


Which he enjoyed the full extent of rbyal power 


He began his reigt by adjuſting wich equity 
aud preciioh, he proportion of tunes, and the 


eontingent of troops, to he rated bythe fever! 
Vies, adde 


tities in his deminions. The new te 
10 His ſtanding army of mercenaries: ainounted” to 
ee Berke, Er te ad 
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; 1 r deſire to obtain the 
friendſhip of ſuch an ülbeſtrivur chachcter. ee 


h vigor; for if they ex! 


War, which 


1 — f Tolydainas, Ws dee 
_ uſterwards declared” captain - general of Pharſalus 
and all Theſſaly ; a modeſt appellation under 
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nation of antiquity. could matc \ 
formed che leaſt. ad vantageous ee of the 


army of Jaſon. Every day he exerciſed his troops 5 


in perſon; diſpenſed rewards and 


| caſhiered. >: hs flathful. and eee 3 bonored aw 4 
| the brave and: diligent with double, and N r 


treble pay, with large donatives in money, 


With ſuch other preſents as peculiariy ſuited er 


reſpective taſtes. By this judicipus plan of military 


adminiſtration, the ſoldiers of Jaſon became alike 


attached to their duty, and to the perſon of their 
general, whoſe ſtandard they were ready ta follow 
into any part of the world. ü 


He began his military 5 ſabduing 


abs Dryopes, the Dalopians, and the other 
| ſmall: but warlike tribes, inhabiting the long and 
intricate chain of mounts Oeta and Pindus, Which 
form the ſouthern. frontier of Theſſaly. Then 
turning northwards „ he ſtruck terror into Mace- 


don, and compelled Amyntas to become his ally, 


and moſt probably his tributary. Thus fortified 
on both. ſides, be retaliated the inroads of the 
Phocians, who: had long profited of the diviſions, 
and inſulted the weakneſs ,. of his gouotry:za0d 
Ks 2 the an ws ee diſtrict 
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3 Xenophon exprelles it more. frangly 1 2 55 a 0 


lane ges mv rg agu. rhax be. e ee 


„ Xenoph: p. %. . al. 7. 299% ws fo 1 


Hut numbers 


„ UH 4 P. *r Away ” an andeſtör xf the 
Xx. renowned Pyrrhus, he extended the dominion "of + 
Thbeſſaly from the Egean to the Ionian ſed, and! 
ehcompaſſed, as with a belt, the utmeßt breadth. 
: of the ecian u republics. . 5 gl 1 
| Hisview It cannot be doubted chat the kibjogiclon- or 
n Greece: At leaſt the command, of thoſe immortal © 


. ; : . ; 
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Wealths; Was the aim of the Theſſalian prince, 
who declared to his friends, that he expected, by 
the aſſiſtance of Greece, to imitate the glorious 
example of Cyrus and Ageſilaus, and to effect; by 
he" united ſtre 
Senerals had nearly accompliſhed by” a body of 
ten or twelve thouſand ſoldiers **. While the 
13 „however, preſerved cher long-boaſted 
'pre-entinence', and regarded it as their hereditary- 
and · unalienable right to conduct their confelerates 


to War, Jaſon could not hope to attain the princi- 


pal command in an Afiatic expedition. As the 


natural enemy of that haughty people, he tejoiced 
in their unproſperous war againſt the Thebans; 


nor could he receive ſmall ſatisfaction from be. 


Kolding the ſouthern” ſtates of Greece engaged in | 
perpetual warfare, While he himſelf maintained a 
| mere es und Meer er the firſt mn 


A F „ p WL 1 


0 10 speaking of 


. fays „ ** Quanto doctior majoribus ſuis," „ tanto et gratior populo 
kult. Primus itaque lexes et fenatum annuoſqie magiſtratüs et 
_ reipublice formam' ng tom 0 ut a _—_ RY Ke vita euſtior | 
populo ab Arryba ftatuta ?- „ 

7% Xenoph. p. 600. | 175 
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geh of the confederacy , what theſe, 


e of Pyrrhus) , who. received his ming at ee Juſtin 
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occaſion 166 didnt bas dci be eſfeck; it” 00 m 4 
He ſeldom ventured indeed into de Pelopors u u. 


+ nee with. 
© Thebes, | 


+4 » 175 


the final ſettlement of that! country. P7210 along rs 


neſus ; but, in order. to. examine matters mor 
nearly, he undertook, upon very extraordinary | 
pretences, ſeveral journeys to Athens and Thebes; 


From policy „ And perhaps from inclination , „be 2 8 


had formed an intimate connexion with che moſt I 


diſtinguiſhed characters of "thoſe republics, and 


particularly with Pelopidas and T imotheus“ The 
latter, after ſerving his country with equal glory? 
and ſucceſs, was, according to the uſual fortune 


of Athenian commanders, expoſed to a eruel per- 
ſecution of his rivals and enemies, which” en-: 


dangered his honor and his life. On the day of 


trial the admirers and friends of that great man 


appeared in the Atlienian aſſembly, „in order to 


interceden with his judges; and among the reſt 
Jaſon , habited in the robe of a ſuppliant, bumbly 
foliciting: the releaſe of Timotheus, from a people 


who would not probably have denied 4 men 
greater favor to rens ſimple recommendation of'fo', 


powerful a prince“. In a viſit to Thebes he en- 
deavoured to e or ſecure the attachment 


Epaminondas, by large prefents' and projelifesy : 


but the illuſtrious FTheban, whoſe independent and 


honorable poverty had rejected the aſſiſtance of 
his friends and fellow · citizens, ſpurned: wich dif- 


dain the infolent generoſity of a ſtranger Tet, 


by the'i intervention of P elopidas „ en conraged 
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His views 


in mediat. 


ing a truce 
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Upps) with the. Abbes, yy 


in ns quence. ot Which be was invited to join 


their arms, War chair er agree ee 
van Ln. ne 1 r 6 1 1 1 05 


The Theſſalian (Prince. accepted the intvitutich, 


ö thomghs his deſigns. reſpeding'Greece were not yet 


ripe for execution. He was actually engaged in 


Var wich the Phocians, of which, whatever might 
de the pretence, the real object Was to obtain the 
Luperintendence of the Delphid oracle, and the 
admipiſtration af the facred treaſure. To avoid 
marching through a h. 
| his glllies e equipped , as if he had intended to 
Proceed by ſea to the coaſt of Bœotia. His naval 
| preparations amuſed the attention of the Phocians, 
While Jaſon entered their country with a body of 
o thouſand light borſe, and advanced with fuch 


territory, he ordered 


rapidity; that he was overt where thes rived] 
of, a e * 


„he Bed, abet e en 


* any obſtaele, the | 
who: were encamped in abi: vary ring E 
Leuctra, at no great diſtance from the enemy. 


aſtead of an auxiliary, Jafon thought it more 


fuitable to his intereſt to act the part of a mediator. 
He exhorted- the Thebans: to reſt fatixfied with the 


advantages which they had already obtained, with- 


out driving their advetſaries to deſpair ; that the 
recent hiſtory of theit own republic and of Sparta, 


hould teach them to remember the viciſſitudes of 
fortune. The Lacedzmonians, on the other 
hand, he reminded of ** difference between . 


ns TIS 
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y- ofthe Thebans, 


THE: HI 


vie 8 Vain army. „ That EE) preſent c A1 
criſis ſeemed totally adverſe to the re- eſtablih. . 
ment of their greatneſs; that they ſhould” yield” © 
the fatality of circumſtances, "and watch a more 
favorable opportunity to reſtore the tarniſh ed | 
luſtre” of their arms. His arguments prevailed; 1 
hoſtilities were ſuſpended ; the terms of a peace e 
were propoſed and accepted: but it is remarkable, 
that the Spartans and their allies had ſo little con- 
fidence in this ſudden negociation, that they de- 
camped the night following, and continued . 
march home ward, with the diligence of diſtruſt 5 
and fear, until hey: Sot haps aps 1 4 N 1 reach of 
the Peas??? 
Jaſon had not, probably, are confidence wy 
treaty baſtily concluded between enemies, whoſe 
- reſentments were irritated and inflamed” by o 
many mutual injuries offered and retorted. No-. 
thing could have been more contrary to his views 
than a ſincere and laſting” peace between theſes 
powerful republics; but as this was not to be ap- 
prehended, he wiſhed to obtain the reputatiog of 
appeaſing the diſſenſions of Greece; a circum- 
ſtance of great . eee che accomplfhment 
of his ambitious deſigns. s. rs: 
In his return home, he demoliſned the walls Gr He is at. 
Heraclea, a town Gtuate near the ftraits of Ther- ö 
mopylæ, not fearing, ſays his hiſtorian **, that midg or 
any of the Greek ſtates ſhould invade pis o- his pro 
minion Oe . IR; bot unyilling to leave * _— 
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0 1 AP. bis of ſuch ſtrength on his frontier , , which, if 


1 his paſſage into Greece. Tbither he determined 


7 


ſeized by a powerſul neigbbour, might obſtruct 


to return at the celebration of the Pythian games, 


at which he meant to claim the. right of preſiding, 
as an honor due both to his piety; and to his 


power. He commanded, therefore, the cities and 


villages ol Theſſaly to fatten ſheep, goats, ſwine, 
and oxen, and propoſed. honorable. rewards to 


ſuch diſtricts as furniſhed. the beſt victims for the 


altars of Apollo. Without any burdenſome. im- 
poſition on his ſubjects, he, collected à thouſand 
_ oxen, and, of fmaller, cattle, . to the number of 
ten thouſand... At the ſame time; . he: prepared; the 


whole military ſtrength of his kingdom, by whoſe 


aſſiſtance, ſtill more effecually, than „ the merit 


of his ſacrifices „he might maintain his dae wu 


to the ſuperintendence of the games, the direction 
of the oracle, and the adminiſtration of the ſacred 5 


5 treaſare, which he regarded as ſo many previous 
5 ſteps to the conqueſt. of Greece. and. Aſia. But, 
: amidſt, theſe. loſty projects, Jaſon, while reviewing 
the heræan cayalry, was ſtabbed, by ſeven youths, | 


who, approached bin, on pretence of demanding 


200 


juſtice againſt each other. Two of the aſſaſſins | 


were diſpatched” by... bis guards. Five . mounted 
fleet horſes, which had been prepared for their 
uſe „ and eſcaped. to the Greeian republics, in 


1 «« which, they were received with univerſal acclama- ; 


tions of joy, and honored as the ſaviouts of their 


- country: from the formidable bee of a 1 but 
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and the empire of cu a 
relapſed into it former 


Jaſon periſhed with him 
have occaſion to explain, 
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— FRO nes of "Taco: 
8c of » Megalopte eee eee fires the 165 
eee, of E Aut 'of *; Theſſaly 1 and 1 

5 } Macedon. — "= SAR for Peace. The. Pr. 


tenſiou: of Thebes rejected. — Epaminondas ae - | 


„ 1 . Peloponmeſur. — Keuolations in Achaia., — 
| Speech of Archidamus in the Spartan Cm c. 
Deut of Thebes. — Diſconcerted by Athens. — 
eee Hxpedition in | Theſſaly. — The Arca- 
dians ſeize the Olympic Treaſure. — Lt 1 
 Mantinea, — een e e inte Fol. | 
1 


CHAP, Tun Ay of h a hk terror of 5 
XxXxI. Greece ; but of a country which owed its ſafety 
mand“ to the arm of an aſſaſſin, the condition may 
| Rage of | juſtly be regarded as extremely unſtable and pre- 
J yp carious. There elapſed, however, thirty- three 
3 '*, years of diſcord and calamity , before the Greeks 
finally experienced, in Philip of Macedon, ſuch 
ambition and abilities as enabled him fully to ac- 
compliſh the lofty deſigns of the Theſſalian. The 
hiſtory of this laſt ſtage of tumultuous liberty com- 
prehends the bloody, but indecifive wars, which 
e xhauſted Greece during eleven years that inter- 
vened between the battle of Leuctra, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Philip to the Matedovint} throne”, to- 
| gether with the active reign of that prince; a me- 
morable period of twenty-two years k ned by 
r 


[ 
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4 \the ſucceſs whe! glory off Macedon, and vulled: e 1 * P. 
% the diſgrace and ruin of the Uetclan republics. A 
The unexpected” iſſue of the battle of Leuctra Tumult 

was doubly prejudicial to the Spartans, by weaken- e 5 

ing their own confederacy, and ſtrengthening that the Pelo- / 


of their enemies. In leſs than two years after that Donne 
after the 
important event, the alliance of Peloponnefus; over 


battle of : 


which Sparta had ſo long maintained an aſcendant, Levara- | 


was totally diſſolved, and moſt cities' had/ changed NTP 


not only their foreign connexions, but their do- AC. 30. 1 
7 | 


meſtic laws and government: During the fame 
period, the confederacy, of which Thebes wus the 
nead, had, on the eontrary, been very widely ex- 
temled. Many communities of the Peloporinefus 
courted her protection; and; in the north of Greece, 


— 


the Acarnanians, Locrians, Phocians, the Whole 


breadth of the continent, from the toblin” ok ba 
Egean ſea, and even the ifle of Euba, increaſed _. 
the power, And in ſome meafure acknowledged the 
do minion of Thebes. The hiftory of theſe re- 
volutions is very imperfectly related by ancient 
Writers; but their conſequences were too remark- 
able not to be attended to and explained.” + The 


=O 


| mY Peloponneſians, after being delivered from the op- 


preſſion of the Spartan yoke, were ſubjected to the 

more deſtructive tyranny of their own ungovern . 

able paſſions. Every ſtate and every city was 

torn by factions which frequently” blazed forth into 
the moſt violent ſeditions. The exiles from ſeveral 

: republics were eee as numerous as thoſe, who 


I Diodorus, L XV. p. 1 7 01 aan ie 40 dec et % 
Face. | 
ä 


8 
* 
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cus r. had n. a Fourteen bade were ba- 


XXXI. 


The exiles 


fly to | 
| FTparta. 


niſhed from Tegea; two thouſand * were ſlain in 
Argos; in many places the contending factions 
alternately prevailed; and thoſe who, in the firſt 
encounter, had got poſſeſſion of the government 
and the capital, were ſometimes attacked and con- 
duered by the numerous fugitives, who ſormed a 
arp in the adjoining territory. The Manti- 
 nizans alone ſeem to have acted wiſely. With one 
accord, and with equal diligence , they labored to 
_ rebuild their walls, which the inſolence of Sparta 
| bad demoliſhed. The work was ſoon: brought to 
a concluſion ; and the Mantinæans, united in one 
democracy, fully determined thenceforth to pre- 
ſerve the ſtrength of their city, which appeared 
neceſſary to maintain their political independence. 
Neither the Thebans nor the Spartans imme. 
diately interfered in this ſcene of diſorder. The 
former found ſufficient employment for their arms 


| And 3 in the northern parts of Greece; 


rh 9 * n. en . 


latter were ſo much humbled by their de- 
8 at. Leuctra » that they contented themſelves 
with preparing to defend the banks of the Eurotas, 
_ and to repel che expected aſſault of their capital. 
For this purpoſe they had armed the-aged and in- 
. . who! were ae e n x 


4 1 made ont ö ad, 8 
 pniting in one view the different ſcenes of the fedition, which 
5s called the Soytalifm - by Diodorus (ubi ſupra), and Payſanias 
ECorinth), from the Greek word oxvuray, fignifying 8 club, which, 
it 5 8 was the principal inſtrument of . ; \ | | 
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1 ene 
even thoſe. citizens who were employed in ſuch 
ſacred and civil offices as are deemed moſt uſeful _ 
in ſociety; and, as their laft reſource, they talked _ 


XXXL. 


of giving arms to the Helots. But che convul. 


ſions of Peloponneſus ſoon fupplied them with leſs 
dangerous auxiliaries. The incenſed partiſads 
ok ariſtocracy , who. bad. been expelled from Ar- 
golis, Achaia, and Arcadia, had recourſe to the 
moſt ancient and diſtinguiſhed patrons of their? 
political principles. Encouraged by this ſeaſon- 
able reinforcement, the Spartans ſet at defiance 
the Theban invaGon, by which they had been. ſo 
long threatened, pad ſeat a conſiderable detach- 
ment to recover their loſt authority in Arcadia, 
But it was the fate of Sparta, to regain neither in 


That re- 
public at. 


tempts in 


vain to re- 
cover her 
authority 
in Arca- 
dia. 


that, nor in any other ſtate of the Peloponneſus, . 


the influence which ſhe had - loſt in Ro field of 
Leuctra. Polytropos, who commanded” her allies 
in this expedition, was defeated and flain in the 


Hrſt rencounter with the Arcadians and Lycomedes, 


their intrepid and magnanimous leader. Nor did 
Ageſilaus perform any thing deciſive againſt the 
enemy. He was contented with ravaging the vit- 


oy 


ages and delightful fields of Arcadia, in which he 


met with little reſiſtance from the inhabitants, who 
declined. an engagement, until they [ſhould be 
joined by the Theban confederacy, whoſe aſſiſtance 


they! had ſent to . and had * —— to en- 
5 Peck . 


8 . 
. % v :4 7 


4 Xenoph. „ 115 p. 857. 7 1a. P. Goh. Id. p. 605. 605. 
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ey | Had commanded: into the = ena *% 1 
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| c 1 ar. At length the far -renowned Thebans took the 


xxx1. field, having carefully pondered their own ſtrength, 


The The- and colleaed into one body the flower and-vigor 


bans take 


me gag of their numerous allies. They were accompanied 
' at the by the warlike youth of the towns and villages of 


head of 


headof Beotia, by the Acarnanians , Phocians, Locrians, 

their al- 
nes. aud Eubcans, and by a promiſcuous. crowd of 

Olymp.  . needy fugitives, who were attracted to their camp 


- Clit. 4. 


ac. 369, by the allurement of plunder. . They had no 
„„ a arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, than they 
were joined by the inhabitants of that country, as 


well as by the Elians and Argives. This united 


. maſs of war exceeded any numbers, that either 
before or afterwards ever aſſembled in Greece un- 


der one ſtandard, amounting to fifty, ſome ſay. to 


ſeventy thouſand men. The Thebans, and 59 : 
reſt of the Bœotians, Were commanded by Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas, to whom the generous 
admiration of their colleagues had voluntarily re- 
ſigned their authority. Apprized of the march of 
ſuch a formidable army, conducted by generals of 


The Spar- ſuch unqueſtionable merit, Ageſilaus prepared to 


donde Ar. evacuate Arcadia, a meaſure which he fortunately 


cadia. _ effected , before Vs ſoldiers beheld the fires kindled_ 
in the hoſtile camp, and thus avoided the diſgrace 
of retiring before the enemy. His unreſiſted de- 


Vvoaſtation of the territory which he bad invaded, as 


well as his ſucceſsful retreat, gave. freſh Cpirics to 


his followers, and made them return with better 


7 The Ada difer in Kenoph. Hellen. 5 vi. Panſan,/ Bacre. 


| Diodorus., I. xv. et Plut. in Pelopid. . ) 
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hopes to Jefend their own couritry, which: was now 0 1 A *. 


threatened with invaſion. 


The Thebans;' though they 1 no 1 ny 


occaſion to protect the Arcadians from inſult, were 


determined”, by many powerful motives, to em- 
_ ploy the vaſt preparations which they. bad col. 
lected. Their particular reſentment againſt Sparta 
was heightened by the general voice of their allies 
who exhorted them to embrace an opportunity _ 
which, perhaps, might never return, utterly to de- 55 
ſtroy a people who neither could enjoy tranquillity 


r 
Invaſion ok F 
Laconia. | 


nor allow jtheir neighbours to enjoy it. The in- N 


habitants of Carya, and of ſeveral other towns in 
Laconia, declared their reſolution to revolt from 


Sparta, as ſoon as the enemy ſhould enter their 


boundaries. In a council of war ſummoned by 


_ the Theban generals, it was therefore determined 


to march without farther delay into the Laced- 
monian territories, to lay waſte the country, and, 


if poſſible, to take poſſeſſion of the capital. 
That this reſolution might be executed with the 
greater celerity and effect, the army was thrown , 
into four diviſions, deſtined, by ſeparate roads, to 
break into the devoted province, to Join forces at 
Sellaſia, and thence to march in one body to 


Sparta. The Bœotians, Elians, and Argives pe- 
netrated, without oppoſition, by the particular | 


9 They at firſt oppoſed the eagerneſs of the Arcadians, Elians, 925 


and Arzives, for invading Laconia, conſidering dri JuoruCanurary 


FDD @pwpors Fe xalrrowas tvoutey ts Toi 


evTporodwraroN;, © That it would be difficult to penetrate into a 


country defended by the natural HORA of its. frontier or by aL 


e 89 ee p. 607. 


\ 


nA. routes hid hes: hon ages! ag: But hed 
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2 
tion of 
Laconia. 


— 
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the Arcadians, who formed the fourth diviſion of 
the army, attentpitd to traverſe the diſtrict Sciritis, 
the brave Iſchilas, who guarded that important 


example of Leonidas at Thermopylæ kindled a 
generous enthuſiaſm in the breaſt of this gallant 
Spartan. The number of the Arcadian levies ſo 
far exceeded his own, that death ſeemed the ſure 
reward of his courage. Let he exhorted all thoſe 


to decline danger who: were not ambitious to ſhare 
it. He even commanded: the youth to leave ai] 


camp. before the engagement, deeming their liv 


too precious. to be riſked in ſo deſperate, an wha 


priſe. He, with the old - ſoldiers who followed 


him, choſe the preſent opportunity to meet 4 
glorious death in defence of their country... But 


their lives were ſold dearly. The action was long 


doubtful: the loſs of the Arcadians great; nor did 
the battle ceaſe till the laſt of the an had N 


| periſhed _ 
The 8 1 5 "8 dos aſſembled at 
 Sellakia, the place of rendezvous , marched forward 
to Sparta, burning and deſtroying all before them. 
Mw five. hundred years Laconia had not ex- 
pPerienced a ſimilar aeg The guards who 
_ [defended the city were thrown into conſternation. 


The women were terrified by the ſmoke and 


tumult raiſed by... the Aae, 1 ſpectacle 5 


. Xenoph. L vi. P- 607. et Diodor. L xv. p- 1860/1 The former | 


indeed adds, u un Tic aui dugvys. 4 Unleſs, perhaps, ae 
one _ unknown through the enemy,” 


) \ 


paſs, deeded: repel: chem, or to- periſh. The 


GRE Eck. - 


reluctant defence of the proud tyrants, whom they 


deteſted. Their formidable numbers increaſed the 


general panic, which had ſeized the magiſrates and 


citizens, and which did not finally ceaſe until the 
arrival of. a powerful body of men from Corinth, 
Phlius, Epidaurus, and. Pallene; - oities- wh. 


though they had ever oppoſed the deſpotiſm Were 


unwilling to permit the deſtruction of Sparta. 


This ſeaſonable reinforcement not only remayed 


; the conſternation of the Spartans, but made them 
paſs. with rapidity from the'depths of deſpapdency 


to the joys of ſucceſs. The kings and magiſtrates 


could ſcarcely reſtrain their impetuoſity ſromruſhing 


into the field: and this martial enthuſiaſm , guided 


by the conſummate prudence of Ageſilaus, enabled 
them to repel the firſt aſſaults of the enemy, and 
to convince them that every ſucceeding attempt to 
get poſſeſſion of the city, muſt be attended with 


ſuch fatigue, and danger, and loſs of men, as could 
not be compenſated. by the ſucceſs of that enter- 


7 priſe. The conduct of "Ageſilaus; during this cri- 
i * emergency, has been highly extolled by. a} 


_ 


a” 


„ a that 0 H * „ 
they alone of all the Grecian females, had never 
beheld it in their native land. Alarmed by the 
danger which threatened them, and which they 
| were ſenſible of their own. inability to repel, the 
Spartans embraced the doubtſul expedient of giving 
arms to their peaſants and ſlaves, whom they com- 
monly treated with ſuch an excels of cryelty. Not 
| leſs than ſix thouſand. of theſe unhappy men ere 
engaged, by threats or promiſes, to undertake the 


7 8 


Vigilant 
intrepidi- 
ty of Age- 
filaus.) 
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0 H 4 p. * writers * and never beyond its merit. By a well- 


% 


The Spar- 
tans and 
theifallies 
negociate 
at Athens 
a treaty of 
defence. 


"contrived ambuſh in the temple of the Tynda. 


Tidz , he defeated the deſigns of me aſſailants: by 
very uncotamon preſence of mind , he quelled a 


dangerous inſurrection; and Ahne, by force or 
ſtratagem, he overcame the united efforts of do- 
meſtic and foreign enemies, he negociated the moſt 


powerful aſſiſtance for the relief of his country. 
Immediately after the battle of Leudra the 


Kihenians had declared their reſolution: to renew 


and confirm the treaty of Antalcidas, which, though 
it diminiſhed the grandeur , yet ſecured the tran- 


quillity of Greece, and prevented the weakneſs of 


any one republic from falling a prey to the ambition 


of another. But notwithſtanding this declaration, 
Which was univerſally approved by their neigh- 
bours; they had, either from reſentwent or from 


Policy, remained above two years ſpectators of the 


decline of the Lacedæmonian, and the growth of 
the Theban league. Whatever uneaſineſs might 
be oocaſioned ds the a Ces” of. their | 


{AF Renoph./ et Plue. in Ageſiino. . | Diodorus > 1. xv. et Pauſanias | 
- Lacon. 


53 Caſtor and Pollux, fo called How their mother Tyoduis or 
Leda. 


1 The mutineers had FATE into a es: to . an 
important poſt in the city. Ageſilaus obſerved. them as they marghed 


- thither, and immediately ſuſpecting their deſign, called out, that 


they had miſtaken his orders; adding his meaning to be, that they 
should ſeparare into different diviſions, and vepair- to the ſeveral . 
poſts which he named. The conſpirators: naturally concluded that he 


knew nothing of their purpoſe, and ſeparating, as he commanded, 


. Could never afterwards find an opportunity to unite in n ſaob ny 
ns rendered them 9 3 3 


co 


5 H 


e 
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new rival, Was ſofficiently- balanbed by the decay 0 m 4 7. . 15 


and n of their ancier and inveterate enemy. 


But though, doubtleſs, they ardently deſired the 
ruin of the Spartan power, * e not ſincerely. 
approve the cruel deſtruction of their perſons, and 


of their city. When informed of the terrible de- 


XXI. 
5 


vaſtation of Laconia, they naturally felt a return of N 


compaſſion for a people whoſe exploits, on man/ 
memorable occaſions, had: ws " W honor | 


to the Grecian name. 


bad aſſumed dictatorial power amidſt the diſtreſs of 
his country, ſeized the favorable opportunity to 
urge; with the Athenians, many motives of action, 


which ſeldom operate amidſt the cold lifeleſs politics 
of modern times. They took notice that the 
Athenians and Lacedzmonians had often mutually 
aſſiſted each other in ſeaſons of diſtreſs, „and that 5 
the moſt glorious æra of their ſtory was that in 


The emiſſaries of Abefiluus, whoſe e | 


1 
ments 

" which 7X 
5 they em · 


ployed for 
this pur- 
pole. 


which the two republics had united their couneils 


and meaſures againſt a common enemy. That 


when the ſpirit of rivality and ambition bad un 


happily divided Greece, and the Athenians were 
expoſed to the Amit of a long and unfortunate 
war, they had been protected by the humanity of 


Sparta againſt the implacable rage of the Thebans, 


who wiſhed to demoliſh the city of Athens, and to 
reduce its territory to the barren ſolitude of the 


Criſſean plain! That by the moderation of Sparta, 


the Athenians had not e been ſaved. from the, 
vengeance: of foreign enemies, but delivered from 
che * ä tyrants , and the cruel tyranny: 


Al. 


How re. 


ceived by 
te Athe- . 
nians 


— 
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— * 


erit of theſe wire 
deſerved the reward of gratitude ; the hereditary 


- retrown of Athens urged her to protect the miſer: 
able; ani} juſtice demanded that ſhe ſhould: aſſert, 


ind maintain; the conditions of a recent treaty , 


© which the: berſelf had propoſed,” and which the 
5 big aſter” ves cms ac bad N Seton 880 | 


laced. 
1A loud NO RR PE tan through the 
aſſembly. Some approved the demand, others 
obſerved that the Spartans changed their language | 
._ vith ckeir fortune; that they had formerly, and 
probably would again, | whenever they became 
powerful, aſſume a very different tone, and, inſtead 


Af coloring Sy falſe difguiſes, diſplay in its native 


| 8 force, tkeir inoeterate enmity to Athens. That the 


Speech of 
Cleiteles 
the Corin- 


Dotinthian, obſerving what turn ER debate was 


late treaty of peacs could not entitle them to any 
affiance ,, finee chey themſelves had begun the war 
by the invaſion of Arcadia; a war undertaken from 


the unjuſtmotive of ſupporting; the tyrannical uſurp- 
ation of the nobles * ih over the” 9 e wn 


| their fellow citizens! . 


Fogether with che Last anabaſſadors 


had come thofe of Corinth and Phlius, cities emi - 
nentliy diſtinguiſhed by an unſhaken delity to their 


anvient- confederate! and protector. Cleiteles the 


Kkely to takes; ſtood i and aid, Were it amat« 


peace af Antaleidas, the Corinthians, farely:, havd 


ter of doubt, Athenians ! Who are the aggreſſors, 


the melancholy experience of aur ſtate would re- 


move the difficulty. Since the renovation of the 


\ 


WET cont hoſtilities againſt; any powe 
Greece. Yet the Thebans have enterecd our ter · 


— 
K 
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ritory, cut down our trees, burned aur ho 


2 


plundered our cattle and effects. How, then, aan 


you refuſe your aſſiſtance to thoſe Who have bern | 
ſo manifeſtly injured, in direct violation of the 
treaty, to which, at your expreſs. deſixe, they ac- 


ceded and fore ? The aſſembly loudly approved 


trocles the Phliaſian, R ay it -.Þs 
© Tt is manifeſt, I thiok 100 all of. yt Athe- 


_ nians! that ſhould, Sparta be deſtroyed, Athens 
muſt be the next object of the; hoſtility of Thebes, 


fince that city. alone would then ſtand in the. x 


of her ambition. . The cauſe of the Lacedat. | 
monians therefore is, in fact, your own,” Jou 
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atflicted always had recourſe to Athens, : and "9 | 
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plied to Archidamus; who haltened to his defence. 
-* 2? * The Arcidians and Argives at che fame kite (de! 
| Phe hoſtile armies encountered near the 
joining 6f therkwe:redds which ted towards Sparta 
r dan erer, ee As fn as gin" 


were — 8 en 
1 follows: 8 Fan citizens aun ende K we 
| | Sans wenn yer — our Wares M a6 
"12 deliver den this republic to poſterity as we re. 
deſvede ie rom our anceſtors.” Ler us ſtrive; chen 


* 


© glori6us effort, os pecever our bereit) 
feed bf bet che Bpartihs 0 ese, te 'oftia 
ment and nee] of our friend our pa Ld: 
| | ſaihilis; ant dur country? en Ao 0%: ene 
Battle r < "While he det ſpbke, it chündéred on che right, 
Midea though, the gh Ag. car gs SM 0 1 — 


won by 
the spat TOW ſed b by 
tans withe 


_ ceived from Thebes { 
troops, the Menalians an Partaſuns who, Tring 


\ « 8 
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from Which it came, /and-beheld, i a anfontres 
. at no great diſtance ; an altar. and fn ob xa 


ercules, the great progenitor of Ac ut the 


and the Spartan. kings. Animated by the wonders '* " -- >a 
ful concurrence. of ſuch auſpicious circumſtances h 


they werg tranſported with an enthuſiaſm of valor, 
and impetuouſſy ruſhed againſt their opponents, im 
full confidence - of victory. The enemy, he 
thought that they had to do with a vanquiſhed and 
ſpiritleſs people, were aſtoniſhed a nd 


alpe . thay. advancnd 20 e a "Thain 


who waited their approach, were 


} deſtroyed; 

many thouſands periſhed in the purſuit; it is fai 

by andient hiſtoriaus ; that the Spartans loſt noet 

a man. Archidamus aredus- a trophy, and diſs 

patched a meſſenger to Sparta. The people _ 75 

aſſembled, hen he communicated his extraordÞ> 
y intelligence. The aged Ageſilaus ſhed: ny 

of joy. The Ephori and ſenatots {ympathize 

with the emotions of their king. | The-pattiotic 

weakneſs was communicated from breaſt to breaſt; 

the amiable contagion ſpread: the | Rerneſt em- 


bers of this numerous allembly de in _ 
neſs, and melted in ſenſibility ß 


The Spartans were prevented rout fo the: bnd. 


full fruits of this victory, by a-confidetable teins! pn 


Megalo- 
£ polis, 
of theſes 


forcement which the n 


ſoon CNS: 


27 1 L vil. p. Gad. \Diodor: et Plut. 5353 
2 Xenoph, ibid. He obſeryes, Aro xo 71 apa a. . 6 


Jaye 55, * Bo common are dent te toy and Heb, > 
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n aw 
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by Epaminondas. 

Gow: twenty: reg 8 aud defenceleſs Villages; 
and chuſing an advantage eous 
centre of their 'textits cry, eheddec 1 fortreſs there, 
. Which they ſurrdunded with a ſtrong Wall. The 
; | benefit'of ſecurity attracted new inhabitants; the 
Walls were extended; the place acquired the mags 

nificent name of Megak 

by the Greeks, While they y preſerved't We ts 8 of 

independent goverument 4 i 

Revolu. The temporary ſucceſs of the Spartan: 


tious in 


n 2 chidamus, which i is generally aſcribed to the valor 


of that commander, Was principally occaſioned by: 


| the withdrawing om Peloponneſus, at a very 
. critical juncture, the numerous army of Thebes ; 


Which was at that time called northward, in Ender | 
to take an important and honorable part in the 
5 of Macedon and Theſſaly. Since the atrocious 
murder of the hefoic Jaſon, the latter kingdom had 
been afflicted by a continued train of crimes and dife | 


. 


. 5 orders. Juſt gratitude and reſpect towards the me- 
1 morty of their generous and warlike chief, engaged 


3 7 the Theſſalians to perpetuate che honors ' of his 
i a family. He was ſucceeded by his brothers Poly- 
; dore 0 e e of rows * gee not OY. ö 


| | M84 
1 _ Ra 


| oY $44 25 60 « The along PIN 7D | 1 
„ I have. melted together Pauſantas. an 3 0 a Diodorus 
4 lay: tir. dut e „. een, of AE later. 


ES Ex 5 33 * 1 + bh * 3 


ed to the incurſions of the enemy | 
ecute n deſign ſaid to have been 
They aban- 


fikuation in the 


polis; the laſt city built 


ger "1 | 


| able we 


his! ſoy as ho Laden of} hei 1 
ſtern defpotiſm! was- aboliſhed by the cabs © 
Alexander; who avenge: the blood of His kink 
man Polydore,- the ovly mefitbrious scon © - 
his- lte For Alexander (as * his; character een 
preſented to us) exceeded the vruelties of Polye!- 
phron, and of all the :deteſted tyrants hat have 
ever been condemned to dhe infamy of —_— | 
55 The Theſſalians were delivered from ſuch" a 
4 monſter by the domeſtic conſpiracy Dich wie 
F Thebe, the daughter of Jaſon 5-and: her Brothers 
DH Tibphonus Pitholaus and Lycophren:; W. 
BU governed wich precarious Way, till the power and 


„ BK addreſs of Philip deſtroyed: their uſurpation, amd 

” rendered their- diſtracted country, which ſeemed 

g incapable of freedom; a, province of Macedonia. 

55 Such, in few words, were the revolutiens of 

. Theſſaly; but the bloody reign of Alexander 
demands more particular attention; being cn 
gnected with the general revolations of Greece. 

„ A cautious reader will always receive; wich ſome Tyranny 

F diſtruſt, the accounts tranſmitted by ancient 26 . 
8 1 of the lves and cactions of tyramts- 955 „ 
6 | 4 Hie brother, uncle. or fatter according” to; different; e 5 5 
jt * Tue ssceptstion of tho word tyrant in Greek: hiltory iviwelt i 
13 known. The. Greeks dalled +7vgowor;/{? tyrants ,\ . thoſe Wag hk 8 8 
Tix acquired ſovereignty, | in Mo formerly republicag. . Theſſaly, Ann 5 4 


Corinth, etc. were governed, not by Hache, but rupcos, not by 

5 nings, but tyrants; whereas, Macedonia which bad never been 
ä ſubject to any ſpecies” of popular toberument. , was ruled; net by | 
dene, but facht, 4 vt wens, but uf. F 


: 7 a * L 5 4 £ 1 * * 
At „ 5 a 5 : 
. 2 . j 


— —— — 


tender Euripides? What pleaſure; or what pain, 


'ORY OP GREECE: | 


Vet it <annot he dubted that the ty rant of The: 


 faly Was etuel to bis ſubiects, perfidious to bis 
alles, implacahle to his enemies, a robber by land, 
and a pirate at ſea : but chat it Was his uſual. 
diverſien ta bury men ali ve, to incloſe them in the 
Thins of wild beaſts, as à prey to ravenous dogs; 
to, mutilate and torture children in the preſence of 

their patents, can ſcarcely be teconciled with bis 
ſhedding tears for the imaginary ſufferings of 


Hecuba and Andromache, during the repreſenta- 
tion of che Troades . It is true, that he is ſaid 


to have been altiamed. of this weakneſs, and to 


have leſt the theatre with confuſion; hut what. 
could. have engaged a monſter, ſuch as Alexander 


is deſcribed, to liften, to the pathetic ſtrains of the 


_ eoulda tyger, thitſting for human blood; receive 


The affaits 
of Theſ- 

% . FMily ſettled 
_— = ÞyPeloph 


1 
das. 
2 . 
.* „ 
: A 
; 


From ſuch an entertainment? Although we abſtract 


from his Rory many incredible ſictlons, Alexander 
might well deſerve the reſentment of the Theſſa⸗ 


aas, His injured; ſubjects took arms, and ſol 
_ Cited: the protection af Thebes, whoſe Jiſtire ij 
ambition 1 | 
minondas all continued under the ditplealute o of | 
his countty,. the Theban, atmy was conducted by 
Pelopidas and Iſmenias. Their arrival ſtruck 
terror into che confeious breaft of the tyrant, who, 


ily .embriced their cauſe. As Epa 


5. 


e 


0 A * the 3 Lenopbon., 5. 601. a 8 1 5 
*. Plut; in re. 2 © th. de ner Alezund. 


without 


* I hifories of Alexander remind. us of. 
7 * tions of Buſiris or Pygmalion. þ 


E ˙ W A ˙ ES or 1 4a 


uards' and' ere 


e myo; pron Dove clenienty' of de 


Theban generals, ſubmitting to the moſt bumiliat- 
ing conditions Which 10 wiſdom might 5d 


proper to: exact for the future fechrity/ of a! "fub- 


cts 2 5 25 * pe fs 4 . 8 25 ne 805 . » ML nd — 2 * je By 8 7815 * 
Thi binchen Was ſe v end 


Thebans, Whoſe reputation aud ſucceſs. 
| them the moſt proper metliators' in the Affairs 

15 ighbours, were invited dad Nis ada, 
which, fince the death of Amyntas II bad fe, 
2 py. 4 5 fix years, to all the calimitjes: of a 
Hon.  Amyntas leit three leg itimate 
der; Ferdiccas, and Philip,” "anda 
| rk: 125 Ptolem Yy ; ; whoſe in trigues jetty 6 
| cafioned the diforders of the Ki, 
t prevent the acce 


on of Alexand 


hood at the time of bis fäther's deatk. Böt he 
embittered and ſhortened his "reign, which laſted 

only one year; after Which Plvierty 2 8 Bag 
reins of government, "as: Filardian"of the thinority = 
of Perdiccas, and” protector of Micedon.” * Wen 
appeared. owever , chat his ambition would 4 
reſt ſatisfied with the borrowed power of à rege 
He gained a*tonſiderable* party to bis id . 
baffled the oppoſition of Perdiccas's partiſans, —— 
boldly uſurped the ſovereignty. The friends „ 
op RILEY: es 232 e to ne 
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ingo. He could 
kön, as that prince had Abe the age of . tag 5 4 
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eſtablishes f 


Perdiccas 


—— — pal 
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HASH 


A. C. 367. 
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5 uotinny halipmpeps poser nf bu 
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gon at the head of his 


| tions, among whom was. 


ro ! . ** 1 
a 92 0 


19 7 
at Al 
gt, che head 77 his 
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a ; d power of Th hes... Pelopidas. eutered Mace, 
ö reſtored, the nume- 
: bagilhed ; aſſerted 


dos exiles. whom Prolemy 


= Juſt; rights of — 7 5 0 the throne; and, 


regel hoſtages from the contending fact: 


Philip , the younger 
brother of Perdiccas : afterwards 4 8 7 of Macedon 5 


50 gongueror of Greece: returned 1 The- 


Wis 


Ne. paviog all re: etabliſhed:! dn 
he Fi kings gdom,”. 
& be, eps e, 5 5 pe, d 
1 — 5 1 it 

— U d reaſanably be apr 

1 hho bed ſent before him à con. 
detarh ment of his 8 to. conduct the 
1275 Ages: 7 . ; 7 * the 
ſecurely through the terri- 

of 15 reh confederates,, When he 1 was 
informed th nder had come to meet him 
is mercenaries, Ewen this ſuſpici- 
aus. cargumlſſance._copld not. e be ſanguine 


dul of the. Theban; chief. He imagined that 
5 t ha faken this meaſure 4 in order to o.] 


| = 
mal 


Him rlpec}.,. nh . auſtify. himſelf againſt. ſome 
TEE" PIO Hf 8 i ured: eee Wich an 
nenten 2 orians agfeę to condemn 
nk e d lee, den e 


end > 


5. Felt; Caſaub. t. i 
olybius in that paſſuge ſpeaks 0 the expedition as an 


embaſſy. I bave carefully compared the different . and adopted | 


the account that ſeempd- mo ee We f inohbelgg 54 


3 


* 
5 5 * 5 - 1 5 1 
5 * 4 1 " : I EW * 1 
* * % 


Changed the: ppſtute of afſaits z the tyrant a4 dev 


nnn, eee e 1 A LY 


laws: buman and divine. They were inftantly 

ſeized; by his order, catrisd o 22 41 Pond, 

impriſoned ; au poet the gs: rar | 

an inwiflicus multitude}; 1. Fink Ns 

Wn might be expected . oh Theban :{ 4 s Nelivered 
ſhould -bave; been animstefl with indignation and dn Be. 


rage at the unexampled treatment of their beloved Lane . 


wy +1 1 _ 


4 162 


chiefs. But their numbers were too ſmall to enn- 
tend with" the Theſſaliap mercennries and When sz 0: 

powerſul nein forcement atrived from Bagtia they 
fatally, experienced, in che fit engopnters with Ü ] © 


enemy, the abſener of Pelopidag, and the de grad? 


11 N 


tion of: his magnanimous, friend; The army was 
reduced to the utmoſt difficulties; /encompaſied' on 
every ſide ] un willing to ficht, and unsbie to fly. 
The troops juſtly acenſcd ee INSE their 
commanders :,:: remembering their glerious cams 

paigns in tlie Heloponneſu, 1 eodtended. 
with far more formidable enemies. Epaniipontlas,. 

who: had icommanded them on theſegg * 

occaſions; actually ſerved An::ebx Fl (The 
ſoldiers with ope accord! fal ted him//genprals The 
ſingular abilities of: this” etre inaryr ag foow = 


featefl in his turn, and cmpelled to retires ined 
minantlas, apſtead; of '*puſhing him to 
Vhich might have turned his deſperate: — 4" 5 
the: valuable: lives of the Thabag Inriſenarg. ho- | 

vered round/with a vidorious'armyy oftemracioully; 
diſplayed the advantages of military (kill And Sch. — 
| ducts 49d. while he Ten: Ard Iona 
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11 
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. reſpe&ahd feat; yet let him Cuficient! time rd 0 
pebeandte and ſubmiſſion. This judicious plan of 
operations Was attended with ſucceſs. © The tyrant 


|  Imploted: peace; but he only received a truce” of 


| thirty days, on condition of reſtori 
of Paop Idas and Kmehide 7 ono TT 


2 3 8 N 
Inter vie, 
of Pelopi- * 
Ass, dur- 


ing his 


conflne- 
ment, 2 
with 
Thebe 
queen or 


N 
* 


che had long 


f tyre ined e 
B Thoſe who love to find in biſtory wens thera 


| ordinary and romantic, would not eafily excufe'my 


| omitting to mention the interview! of Ptlop pidas, I 


during his impriſonment with the Thefatian : 


' qa The daughter of the heroic Jaſon united | 


che beauty of the one ſex with the courage of the 


_ other; 1 57 was beloved*by Her huſband with ſuck | 


0e as A y rant can feel, which is always cortupted = 


* 1 : Wa. 
4 : 1 5 * 
* ny * 84 
. 8 1 
F" 2 * 


by ſuſpicion. At her eardeſt and repeated entrea- 


5 ties, "Thebe was" permitted to ſee; and converſe 


with, the Thehan general, whoſe merit and fatve - 
mired. But his appearance did not 


0 anſwer he exyeaation.. Av beholding bis neglected 


_ crnel Tyrant. he er 


and quali figure, ſhe 
_ cf pity und>exclaimied; How much;-Peopi das, 
48 11 ent | your” wife andy family.. You 


Theban⸗ herd, „ 


us ſeized with an emotion 


Thibe ure more te he lamented? replied | the 
1/Svichour' being a pfriſoner, 
continue the voluntary Have of a perfidious and 
preſſion is ſaid to have 


_—_ ſunkd&p* into the heart of the queen, who re- 
wender the reproachof Pelopidas, When; ten 


years-alvevarcs; line ſuppbrted the courage, and 
unge e the” aſſaſlins | b g mee | 
by PLL I'S 


£511 (Ft YO. 5 5 pry 9719 35 Nafeſl 
et Dio as, 1 2 won 


| OT” 5 eee be EN gt without oc 
| ſioning ſome degree of ſcepticiſm concerning the 
| biſtory of Alexander. Had he been the monſter 
| which reſentment or credulity have taken pleaſure 
to delineate, who never entered the. apartment: of 
his wife without an.armed attendant who ſlept in a 


lofty inacceſſible tower, to which he mounted byaͤ 


ladder, and which was guarded by a fierce dog. 
it is incredible that he ſhould have pern n 
intervie y between a ſecret and. open enemy. 

Nor will it be eaſy to reconcile. with the „ 
. neſs of the Theſſalian, another anecdote, which has 
probably. been invented to diſplay the magnani-· 
mity of. Pelopidas „ but which diſplays ſtill more 
eee the e f ER Thighs 


IEEE FER” 


the 1 31 re . — N 
. their affliction, and encouraged them to hope for 

vengeance. He even Leut to... reproach. the ab- 
ſurdity of the tyrant, in deſtroying daily, o, many” 
| Innocent men, from Whom he had ngthing to fear, 
| while he allowed an en wy.to live, wh Id em- 
ploy the firſt moment of, freedom to puniſh bis 
manifold enormities. 65 And is Pelopidae, 1 85 de- 
firous to die? Was the anſwer of the Theſlaliao, 

. 2 "replied. the, priſoner, that yOu: may the * 


" Aves 


1297 tr 


Anecdote 
of Pelo. - 
pidas and 


Alekan- 


Rp Cicero de Offic. + 3, APR Bot the Keory an i - 


related. b Tenophon, is diveſted of ſuch improbable. getions , ank 
Xenophoi ' ſeems © hardly - to believe. all that he relates. He "fayz 


AEYET UTQ-TMGWY. 5 — that it was a hearſay, a few "ſer 
tencet below. 9 eee FT 
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e n A . ſboner periſh; 


Congreſs . 


of Grecian 


deputies 


in Perſia, 


Olymp. 
Ciij. 2. 


C381. +3þ 
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AX ing rendered yourſelf fill wich 
. obnoxi6us to gods and men The reſentment 
of Pelopidas, if ever it was expreſſed, proved an 
empty boaſt; for immediately after his dellverance, 
the Theban army was, "tor" Ne hoe Biegs tenfon-, 5 


withdrawn from Theſſaly.” 


' "The Theban expedition the north bad Mlowed | 
the Spartaris, in ſome degree, to recover their in. 
uence in the ſouth of Greece. Archidamus had 
obtained à complete victory over the Arcadians, 
the braveſt and moſt powerful of the confederates. 
The crafty Antalcidas, with Euthycles **, a Spar- 
tan of abilities and intrigue, 'had been ent as am- 
baſſadors to Perſia; in orcker to haſten the fopplies 
of troops,” or money, expedted from that country. 


It was time for Thebes to aſſert her intereſt in the 


Peloponneſus, and to counteract the dangerous 
negotiations of her enemies with Artaxerxes. 


Epaminondes, whoſe recent And illuſtridus merit 


das, whole unfortünate adventure in Theffaly Was 


aleribetk lefs to his m improdence than to the trea- 
thery of AlettHnder,” Wag Uilpactlied to the Eaſt, as 
the. perfon deſt qualifted to conduct a Hegodiativn 
with! Wy witiſters'of the great king. He cas = 


19 a | ned by the aribiffadots of Elis, Argos, an 


* 


ant congress of” 1255 Ufecian ſtates, t fil 


ON Pletarchs/ in ear * Fins in ame 


bl 


* 
2 


dad Alfnced" the nnjolt clamors of faction, was 
confirmed in bis military command; and Pelopi. 


- 


i# those of Kthers followed” foon  after- 
WY fo thc chere appeared, for the"firft time. 


THe 1185 *ORY 


13 adjuſt their. inter hh is 8 


prince. It might be . that a fcene o ne 
and intereſting ſhq 


of hiſtorians; yet 155 bave left us ignorant in 


what city of his dominions Artaxerxes received che 


Greeks. At their arrival, the king treated Are $6 


talcidas with that partial kindneſs due to an ancient 


* of ennkek 6 5 
ts af CY court. F foreign © 


ave. excited the attention . 


gueſt and favorite; but at their . audience, 0 


the appearance 1 the fame, and the eloquence of 

Pelopidas, more. majeſtic than that of 7 
more nervous than that of Sparta, IEA "bin 

to a jult preference, which the king, who 


and temper alike diſdained e was at no > pains 


to conceal. 0 _ Pts. 
The Theban repreſented, that m the hues of 


Platza, fought aboye a century Ago, and ever r ſince 
that: memorable. engagement, his countrymen: had 


uniformly. adhered to the intereſt! of Perſia; at che 


riſk of looſing whatever men hold moſt pre ichs. 


That the dangerous War in Which they Were 


Repreſent- 
ations of 


. Pelopidas 


to the Per- 
fian mo- 
narch. | 


actually engaged, had been occaſioned by their 


open and ſteady oppoſition to the meafures 'of "lis 
Spartans, previous to their deſtructive. invaſions. of 


Aſia. The imperious pride of Agefilaus could 


never forget the affront offered him at Aulis, 


when, in imitation, of Agattieniion he intended t to 


offer ſacrifice before his mbarkation.. He had 


begun hoſtilities without juſtice; and carried them 


on without ſuccels. The field o Leuctta bad been 


alike fatal to the ſtrength and glory. ol Sparta; 
nor would that ambitious * have reaſon to 


T2 Plut, in Pelopid. _ 


N4 


= 3 * 
5 FR 1 . 
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c A p. boaſt of i its recent t ſucceſs 3 in pid ls if, at 1 ch 


*. 8 unfortunate: juncture, the Thebans bad not been hi 

155 prevented, by reaſons equally important and ho- : he 

- *  norable, from affiſting their Peloponneſian. con. bi 

Behaviour feclerates. Timagoras che Athenian, guided by ac 

e motives Which ancient hiſtory has not conde- in 

puties. Teended to explain, ſeconded, with- vigor and ad. - 1 

5 dreſs, the arguments of the illuſtrious Theban. 0 

In vain did Leon, the colleague of Timagoras, p- 

| remonſtrate againſt his perfidy. The other deputies m 

Were confounded by bis impudence; and before 00 

17 5 chey had time to expreſs their aſtoniſhment and i 

5 indignation, the king deſired Felopidas to explain 5 

: 45 b 

rn 46 The roots Wy behaviour of Timagoras 3 attention. t 

8 en "He co operated with: the enemy of his country, and the ambaſſador t 

| of a ſtate actually ar_ war with. it. We may gueſs his motives by his d 

reward. He received from che King of Perſia, at his departure, gold 2 

and meer; and other valuable preſents, particularly a bed of curious 5 1 

- conſtruction, with Perſian ſlaves to make it, the Greeks being little 5 

nequainted. with that operation and he was carried in 3 fedan to the A 

ſea-thore. at the king's expeple, \ Yet this man had the effrontery to 4 

return to Athens, and to appear in the public aſſembly, He knew 4 

- "the: force of eloquence. and intrigue dver the capricious minds of his a 

8 .countxymen. 3, he. Knew that the practice of receiving bribes was ſo F 

| uſual , that the, Athenians nad joſt the proper ſenſe of its baſeneſs. t 

He Ne remembered the pleaſant propoſal of Epicrates, that 1 

biaſtend of nine Archons 5 the Athenians should annually elect nine ; 

ambakdors, choſen from-the pooreſt citizens, who might return rich 

om Perſia. - Epigrates. had acquired a very undue. proportion of, f 

, Wealth by "this infanious means, as we learn from an oration of Lyſias- n 
Net the Athenians were leſs. Indigpant at his guilt, than delighted 

wick his. humor. | Timagoras, however, was not ſo fortunate ; he | 

, was. noopſed by his colleague Leon, and condemned to death, not, if ; 


we may credit Plutarch., becauſe he had betrayed his truſt,, and 
accepted bribes , but decauſe the Athenians were extremely /Uiſpleaſed 
that Pelopidas had effected the * of his commiſſion at cl Perſian 
court. frog in FR wr, 
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THE HIS" PORT -« OF: 
the object of bis 8 Pa WE * | 


had been ſent te propoſeand Tatify. a treaty betweer 
his republic and Ferſia, on conditions equally 
advantageous to. both, ſince the carrying of them 
into execution would deſtroy the power of thoſe 
ſtates which had hitherto occaſioned. ſo much dif- 
turbance and danger to all their neighbours. His 

propoſals were, that the Athenians ſhould be com- 
manded to lay up their fleet, and that the ae 
country of Meſſenia ſhould be declared totally ' 
independent of Sparta. If any oppoſition to * 
treaty were made by theſe powers, that war ſhould 


be levied againſt them by Perſia „Thebes, and 


their allies; and if the inferior cities of Greece 
declined to engage in ſo juſt a cauſe, that their 
obſtinacy ſhould be puniſhed with an. exemplary - 
ſeverity, The king approved. theſe articles, Which 
were immediately conſigned to writing, confirmed 
dy the royal ſeal, and read aloud to the ambaf- 
ſadors. On hearing the clauſe which related to 
Athens, Leon exclaimed, with the, freedom peculiar 
to his country, The Athenians, it ſeems, muſt 
look aut for ſome. other ally, inſtead of the king 
of Perſia.” After this daring threat, the ambaſ- 
ſadors took leave, and beben to Greece with. 
all poſſible expedition . 

Pelopidas was accompanied by: A "Pata: of Orertaies 
diſtinQion , intruſted with the inſtrument contain 
ing the treaty. On his arrival in Thebes, the 
people were immediately aſſembled. 5 e del 


e „„ 


e 1 
his countrymen, The Theban replied, that he . x 
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des ofthe Büt loſing a day, meſfengers were diſpatched 10 
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they commended his Anka and dexterity. Wi 


demand the re dane of repreſentatives from the 
Greceian Kates, whoſe intereſts were all alike con- 
f cerned in the late important negociation. It does not 
appear that either Athens or Sparta condeſcended 
to obey the ſummons. The convention, however, 
Was very numerous. The Perſian read the treaty, 


Mowec the kipg's ſeal, and, in the name of his 
Maſter, required the agreement to be ratified with 


the rst) of 'oiths aſually employed on fuch 


occaftons:” The repreſentatives almoſt unanimouſly | 
declared that they had been ſent. to hear, nor. to 


| Fwear; and that before the treaty could be ratified 


by general conſent, its conditions muſt be previ- 
vutly drſcuſſed' in tlie particular aſſembly of each 
independent republic. Such was the firm, but 
moderate anſwer of the other deputies; but the 


high fpirited Lycomedes went farther than his col- 
Leagues. His friend and countryman, Antiochus, 


"who had lately acted as the ambaſffador of Arcadia 
at the Perſian court, returned difguſted by the 


contempt ſhown towards his country by the great 


king, who hefitated not to prefer Elis to Arcadia, 


In giving an account of his 3 to the Ten 


oa (the name uſually beſtowed on the Arca- 


*diatis* fince the re-union of their tribes in Man- 


tinea and Megalopolis), he indulged himſelf in 


Tiny contumelious expreffions againſt / \rtaxerxes | 


anck his fubjects, which were greedily liſtened to by 
the reſentment and envy of his hearers. Neither 
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= Pb ow | Fey as a an falfebood "YE 
ſented them. The golden plane tret „Fhich Had 
oſten been ſo oſtentatiduſi deſeribe „ Could fees 
He "Hnifelf Bad 


afford "ſhade to a 4 grallfÞper.- 


. 


been an attentibve obſerver; yet all ke coold find | 


in Perfia was the idle retinue of vice and Iushry, 


| bakers; butlers, and cooks,” a ufelef and fervile 
train; hut men fit to bontend with tlie Greeks; he 


neither himſelf ſaw, bor thought it poffible för 
others is diſeb per. The proud diſdaid of Atv. 


tiochus bad been communicated entire t6 the breaft 


of | Lycomedes. He declared, that Arcadia needed 


not any alliange with the great king; and that 
were fuck a matter in agiration', Thebes would | 


nor be the proper place to cketermine it; Hihce 


| 1 convention tending to a generaf peace ought 


o be held in that c 
princpat ſcene of war. 


ry which had” been the 


Io Theban magitrates diſcovered the ming 
; tad! Tage. They: accuſed Lycomedes as 4 traitbf 


to Thebes, and an enemy to his country; but he 


deſpifec their empty clamors, and, without deign- 
ing an anſwer, ' walked from the aſſembly , and 


was followed by all the deputies of Arcadia. Not“ 


Vitbſtanding this fevere' mortifieation, the'Thebans 
did not abandon the ambitious project at which 


they had long aimed. Nothing favorable, they per- 


ceived; could be expected in the general congress 
of the ſtates, {0 that they allowed the bein ng 0 


| 
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ning with Corinth, one of the weakeſt, vet moſt 


: wealthy, in hopes that whatever oppoſition the 


covertures of 95 king 
had found in the united ſtrength and confidence | 
of the aſſembled confederacy, few ſingle Rates at 

leaſt would venture to provoke the indignation of 
fuch powerful adverſaries. But in this, too, they 

were diſappointed. The Corinthians declined. en 
tering into any alliance with the king of Perſia, 


- and ſet his power at defiance. The magoanimous 


example Was imitated by their neighbours; the 
ſeoret practices of the Thebans were equally fruit 


| lefs with their open declarations and demands. 


_ Epami- 
nondas in- 
vades the 
Pelopen- 
neſus. 
Olymp. 
giii, 3. 
A. . C. 366. 


Epaminondas encouraged bis countrymen to ac. 
quire, by arms, that pre- eminenct which. they had 
vainly expected to obtain by negociation. His re- 


-nown, juſtly increaſed by the recent tranſactions i in 
Theffaly, rendered his influence irreſiſtible. He 


was again intruſted with the command. of a power. 
ful army, with. which, for the third time, he in- 
vaded; the- Peloponneſus.”. The Elians and Arca- 

dians, though hoſtile to each other, were alike dil. 


poſed for rebellion againſt Thebes; but inſtead 3 
marching into their territories, a meaſure which 
wight have engaged them to ſettle their private 


differences. „ and to unite againſt the common 
enemy, Epaminondas endeavoured to quaſh their : 
difaffetion by the rapid conqueſt of Acbaia 3 
which , ſtretching along the. Corinthian .gulph, 
Kirted the northern frontiers: of * and Bas: 


\ 


ö Perſia, and their own, 


of __ 

i * 

* * * . * 
ee Kd * 


uſually enjoyed more tranquillity than their neigh-! xX. 
bours. They poſſęſſed not any Seat town, whole, 
needy and turbulent inhabitants, ſeduced by po- 
pular demagogues, obuld rouſe the whole province 
do ürms aud ambition. Towards che eaſtiand/ thei 

Mön of Corinth, the cities of Sicyon'and Phlius! las-. 
had lang been regarded as ſe 
connected with "the general body of” the 
nation: Egium enjoyed the prerogative of conſtis 
_ thting the ufual place of * convention 


eel FEE "of 


”arate* republics, un. | 


ic 3 0 A 4 r. 


Comput” F. 
the 8 7 


des : 
to accept | 


the The- ; 


fares of Achaia; but Dym6, Tires; and Pele 


power, fy and | 
note, WW have / 


ned fo many ſeparate and inde- 


yielded to Ein! in Populoufgeſs und Wk . 
ena „Vith ſeveral places of inferior: 


penckent communities, af atk fabje to the e, 


equitable" ſyſtem of Achean 1a 


acquired an unde weiglit in the conſtitution of 
Ach, ſo that the principal nobles and magif. 
trates Were no'ſooner informed of the approach of 
an Eiemy', than they flocked from all quarters of 


the province, to meet Ep aminondas, Tolititinghis* 
favor and 0 and little duo on ties 


index pendende of their country provided chey 
flake -preſerye”th of ere Sri hee and pri- 


vs. Immediately” 
before the Theban invaſion” the ariftoctacy” bad 


vate "fortunes: © The people perceiving themſelves — 


bettayed by thoſe who'onght to have been” their” 
Ste bs 7 abatdbned all thoughts of reſiſtance,” 


Epamihondas gecepted the ſubimiifion” of the magikl. 


trikes? and IL egen of their engagement; 
fe that Achaia IO thenceforth adhere to. the intereſt 


0 on de thee; 3 a . Randard of that | 
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ng a bloom, and, withont producing an internal. 


; : 6 7 5 1 ee off e e hg it 9 «one ant 


ne 


. 1 "Thebes 9 4 1 5 4 8 proce 
| _ variaus/ complaints: againſt bis genduct had been, 


male in the Thahan aſſembly, The Arcadiaus 


by their! on regent experience the inconveniences; 


_ of-afiſtocracy:s; thould have confirmed that. ſevere, 
ſosm of government in 2. dependant province. 


l The,demogaus. ion, in Apt js Ke ſent 
Dies 29 ſecond the egmplaiot, The enemies 


eee Figed the faugrahle opportunity 


of accuſing god calpmoiating chat illuſtrious come; 


5 cpmmilboners mtg Achaia, Wha, with the aſfitance, 
of the populace,. as well as. of a, gonſiderable body. 


of percenaries, Jilſalyed the 2 7 0 1 


ſcarcely left. that. Founßtfy, Wheg the . 


ornput to, death ARE, nobles, anch inſtitwted a, 
magatic. form. of policy. The. j 0 1 bY 


Wert axtremeſy nur be RAwer ris Ku of 


with .comman. conſent, and... after. a bloody, and 

"deſperate ſtrugsle, ce theip-ancient influence, | 
io their reſpectixe gities. The leaders of the populace, 

1 ele now, in their m put to; death on.gxpell : 


9 
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This conqueſt, 9phich.was elfaged: wither dike 


and Argives camplaiged that a people, who knew, 


manger., and,ths,;capriciaus multitude were per- 
ſnadsd, te condemn; his proggediggs, and to ſend. 
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the ariſtoerzey was re: eftabli 0 1 and che magif. 
N koowiog that it was dangerous to — 
n che unſteady politics of Thebes, craved the 


— of Sparta, which! was readily granted 
them. The Achæans approved. their gratitude be 
rauaging the northern, while, the Lacedemonians 

WMier of Arcadiag and; that . 
uohappy province felt and regrexted; en FG 
| enemies? i l f 55 Gf : 
by the TOO _ 


infeſted the ſontkern Ir, | 


erte ee b 


em d 


8 gove ne 
gid not follow, On t 


5 occaſion, the example 
te city, Which he. 
long been, the ſeat of luxury and the arts, Was 


reſerved for. peculiar calemities. Euphron, à hald, 


crafty, and / ambitious. demagogue, having already rx 


acquired. great credit with the Lacedæmonians, was 
aiging equal gonſideration among 
the, enemies of that people, hoping, by ſo maxx 
foreign. connexions, to render himſelf, abſolute 
blict For this purpoſe he 
ver reminded the Arcadians:..aud  Argives, 
that *Sigyon, having the ſame laws and ee bk, 
ment, would naturally e mbra FE 


deſirous of 0 


er of his little repub 


25 ſame. alliange 


with the aeigbbouring cities; 
this..event, he wpuld 


an 9 25 


1 


1 * Xenoph: L 623. ; 


ment of 


but the danger, of 
(CT my ręemovę, with. FE oak 
very ſlender aſſiſtance from. Argos aud Arcadia,” | 
"The admonition/was not loſtʒ a body of armed men 
arrived at Sicyon; Euphron aſſembled the hegples 
the government was changed. 4 new magiſtrates 
were appointed, and Eyphron was inttuſted with = 
the command of the national _ , chiefly 
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ing obtained this, he obtai ned 


* "By careſſes, bribes; and flattery, the troops 

re gained over to his- party, and became 
to his perſon. His colleagues in the 
nent we removed by ſeeret treac ery. ot 
2 violence. His ee enemies were we the 

nemies of the Nate; accuſed, con „ and 
ſhed; and their confiſcated eſtates chin 


1 of Euphron; whoſe rapicity knew no 
bounds, ſparing neither the property of indivi- 
2blic- treaſur „ nor the conſeorated 


duals nor the pu n 
gold and ſilver Which adorned: the temples of $i: 


he ſums amaſſed by ſuch impious means 
enabled him to confirm his uſurpation. He aug - 


mented the number of his mercenary guards, Who, 
While they oppreſſed the republic, were - uſeful 


es to the en erkenn v What 
zught oper” to command, 


ſoldiers of Euphron were ready ta obey; and 
partly by this alaerity m othei r ſervice; „partly 


11 


meitie- affairs of | IcVO * V its Ped e A fe . . 
z Sach was the venulity and corrup 

(Greeks; that this: deteſtable policy Was attended 
ymphallan, 
——— command of the" Areadians. This 


fling himſelf of the vicinity of Sicyon to 
Scymphatus;\ the N of his birth and /reſiderice, 
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bribing the p principal men in Argos and Acadia; 


che craſty tyrant: expected to prevent thoſe neigh · 
N bouring Communities- from interfering in the do- 


n of che 


enemies ſeat” proper pe 
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ef che ms 1 
haps: the hu 


many of his nature lamemted the © * 


- Tufferings' of the 'Sicyomans: Whatever Was bis ATE at 255 uy oy 


em i 5 eee "RIG endeavoured 570 * 


baun 


- his favor b Dc tis afſaſli- 


Athenians, and Thebans. He" ſpared | eicher | 8 | 
pains, nor promiſes, nor bribes He” Was | com. © 


monly his S ambaſſador; and his activity and 
abilities muſt have viſen far abe ve the erdinary 
pitch, to engage che principal ſtutes of Greece, | 
one aſter another, to ſuppert; in direct * 1 ; 

to their principles, the tyranny ef a fingſe mn, 

| Infurredions at Home, amd hoſtilities: g abr e e 


at length 'oeoxfioned bis dowifal: He efcaped 65 ce 


| Thebes with the RES Pard of higrreaſiren Is 


13. 247 


frigues there. ''Dhe'money;- hawevet} Anckthe as 


dreſs of Eopbren; eee ian the Tab 


<Q; 1 


d::40"1be/ reſtored is 44d T 


wagiltraces 7 and, he 


9 


_ lowgd hin to Thebes; pertlving his familiarity” 
with the principal men of thaticity; had recourſe 
to the only expedictit/ that Teese Gapable 6 
froſteatiog his deſigos,  and'waffalinated -Enphton 
in the Cadmæa, while the Thebatr! arehens and 
e 'Reiophon Genes, v0 5pprore! ett teafod/ fe ſays En 7 
the Stymph alan. bei en dyn h n malen _ 
the grievances of the Sicyonians intolerable. WS he t 55 
3 Q de iwer 3 Toi gab, e. weber. 630. Fi was, 
. 0 ; 
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d0coutiterh@ is in- 


ficiently ſhared the largelſes of Euphron; 7. kk, 5 


+ byrclie Thebans// is he had alreadybedr = 8185 ; 
- Athetians; But - the” Sidfonians , "who U $82.3 .& 
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r. * ere alembled bende walls) of char 
AX: Xl. edifice „ ** a | 
This ac. The 1 tis; . and che tree as. 
| _ py well as the indignity of their crime, was ſtrongly. 
. tified. xepreſented to the ſenate by one of the archons, 
„ whe probably regretted the death of Euphron, as 
' +. the los of a wealthy: client. The critninals denied 
= the. fact, till one, bolder: than the reſt, not only 
© = avowed but juſtified the -aſſaſl nation as equally. 
_ lawful advantageeus, and honorable: And ſo 
little horror do men feel at crimes which. prevail in 
their on age, and with which their fancies: are 
familiar, that the aſſaſſins. were unanimouſly ac- 
Auitted by the I beban ſenate, ee Was 


. * 5 Stratos Mn s HR Tet ff 3 | 
The allies 


ask per- Fa 
miſſion of bn: Aillolved⸗ The, Ath he ad 1 
jp <p equally diſguſted With. rep allies, con- 
negociate cluded ia treaty of peace and mutual defence, by 
„nn the intervention. e ILyeomedes the Mantinæan, 
Thebes. Who was ſlain in, returu ſrom Athens by a party 
ee of Arcadia exiles This negotiation) gave ge- 
4. C. 366. neral alarm ;;therArcadians ; Who had entered into 
treat gvich Athens nere the allies of Thebes; and 
the united ſtrength of thele three republics was at 
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the Corinthians anticipated a deſign, tod unjuſt to 
be publicly aw ed they cautiouſly diſſemble 
their fears; graeidufiy thankted Chares, ho had 

. arrived with an Athenian fleet on pretence of gffers | 
ing themhis:ſervice but took care not td admit 
bim within their harbours; and by extreme kid - 
neſs and dondeſcenſion, accompanied with Warm 
profeſſions of gratitude for the protektion hitherto 


afforded them, they Söt rid of the foreign gar 
foos, without coming to an open rupture with the 


A But the narrow eſcape - which they 


kad made, and the dread of being expoſedi in future 


to any ſimilar danger 7 made Nac extremely ſoli- 
ditous to promote a gen ce on the terms 
propoſed by Artaxerxes * the Thebans. Mo- 


tives of the ſame kind influenced the cities of 
Achaia, and the little republic of Phlius þ which, By, 
together With Corinth; Were the only allies that re- 


mained> faithful to Sparta A. ſimilarity: of in- 


tereſts occaſioned a cloſe communication o views 


and mtaſures among all thoſe commutities; who! 


agreed;cby..common | conſent , ; to. diſpatch an em- h - 


baſſy to Sparta, reque 
the coiñditions of p. 


that ſhe would accept 


oede her juſt: pretenſions to Meſſen6; that ſhe 
would allow her faithful hut helpleſs allies to enter 


into 4 ſeparate een with the Fenn re- 
purtia d ; . -« 141 SL $5 4. e 94d 12. a 2 25 * 1 E 


The . and even modehth” „of this 
requeſt, muſt have been N to the Spartans, , 
55 © 9 | 
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eace lately offered by Thebes, 
or if ſhe thought it inconſiſtent with honor to 


this de- 
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on che vleſul ſervices f th . 
allies ;and-conſidertd chow: much they: bad:already 7 
ſuffered in their cauſe- The Fhliaſtans, ih par- 
_ ticular, had, during five ears, given ſuch illuſtri- 
„ of their unſſſaken adherence to Sparta, 
a5 landt uurivalled in the iſtory of matidnal honor 
ahd i fidelity. Situated in the midſt of enemies, © 
they had continually; ſince the battle of Leuctta, 
fuffered the invafiqus and aſſaults of the 7Fhebans | 
Artadians and Arzivts. Their territory was io- 
tally waſted ; their city cloſely beſieged; their 
_ citadel;-niare: than once, ſurpriſed and taken; their 
wealth public and private; was exhauſted, and 
they ſubſiſted precdionſly on proviſions brought 
from Cotinth; for the payment of which they had 
pledged their beafts of burden and inſuuments of 
àgrieulture- Let, under the preſſure of theſe 
mültiplied calatnities, they had preſerved their 
fidelity! inviolate; they had diſdained to accept 
hebar 5 offered chem an con- 
a ; even, at laſt, 


thay wart; ebe ae d Gch eee Thebes 


ſor neuträlity alone; not had they bhumbly ſoli- 
Ae permiſſion to embrate this meaſure; until 
wth, the only four vat heir f ade med 
 madyitodorfake thanks [oof K oft. 1 10 
The ſtrength of ſuch een urged by the 
dloquence- of: Patrocles the Phliaſian, might have 
foſte ned i any thing could:bave: ſoftener}; the in- 
flexible temper of the Spartan ane ö b e 
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Ti: mSTORY/OF GREECE, r 
der aſſembiy to prefer „Aut 


portion to tlieir inability to ſepport them; an 


f on that partichlar occaſion, the proud obſtinacy, 


iotereſt ot 1 ; W 
_ allies, and their own immediate ſafety, to the 1 in- 
ſiſting vn a fruitleſs claim to Meſſens. which, un- 
aided. and alone, they could never expect to maib- 
tain. : But the pretenſions of this. exttaordinary 
people ſeem to have become more lofty, in ww 


4 
IS: 


natural to the Spartans, was increaſed by an ani- | | 


. mated: ſpeech of Archidamus, full: of the moſt 
confident hopes, and e N all che warmth 
| of his age and character. ieee 


He ſpoke with contempt: 3 Fa de- 


ection of the . confederates, * The Phliaſians:;, 
the inhabitants of Corinth and Achaia may, with- 
_ _ out exciting ſurpriſe ; expreſs: an anxiety for peace; 


Speech of 


Archida« 
mus. 


ſafety, not glory, is their aim. But the Spartans 


have a character to ſuſtain , Which it would be in- 


famous to/relinquith. They expect not barely to 


exiſt, but to enjoy fame and honor, the true 


ſweeteners of exiſtence; and, if that be impoliible, 


tial glory, and/an ambition of honeft' fame. Thets 
are * auxiliaries, when prbtected by che 


they muſt periſh? Yet is not their ſituation de- 
ſperate: a. nation cannot be reduced to any con- 
dition of diſtreſs, in which a warlike genius, anda 
wellregulated government, may. not afford: relief. 
But in military experience and abilities, We are Kitt : 
unrivalled ; and ſuch a'ſyſtem of policy as We en- 
Joy, no other! people can boaſt. We enjoy, be. 
ſides, temperate - and laborious habits, che con. 


tempt of pleaſure and wealth; an ardor for mar- 


Oz 


+ 


= 8 
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cx 1 A r. 8 Sade; whoſe 3 en ain ; | | 
x our juſt conqueſt of Meſſené. Nor, though the 


Corinthians and Achzans forſake us, ſhall we be 
deſtitute of warlike allies. The Athenians, ever 
_ Jealous of Thebes ,' their moſt formidable neigh- 
bour, will again take arms in our cauſe.” Diony- 
Hus, the tyrant of Sicily, gives us hope of farther | 
aſſiſtance; the king\of Egypt, and many Princes 
of Aſia, declared enemies of Artaxerxes, , are all 
naturally our: friends. We poſſeſs, beſides, though 
not the perſons and actual ſervice, the Hearts and kt 
_ affections at leaſt, of whatever is moſt eminent in 
Greece. In all the republics , whoever 1s. diſtin- 
.guiſhed by his fame, his wealth, or his virtues, . 
though be may not accompany our ſtandard, | 
ſecretly wiſhes ſucceſs to our arms. I am of opi- 
nion, too, that the crowd of Peloponneſus, that 
mob on which we at firſt too vainly relied, will at 
length return to their duty. They have obtained 
none of thoſe advantages, the vain proſpect of 
Which urged them to revolt. Inſtead 55 acquiring 
the independent government of their own laws, 
they have fallen a prey to lawleſs anarchy, or been 
: Lab ected to the inhuman cruelty of tyrants. The 
bloody ſeditions, of which they once knew the 
nature by report only, they have long experienced; 
And there are actually more exiles from particular 
cities, than were formerly from all Peloponneſus. 
; Yue 5 e is 1 rage to er Who, 
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tan go vernment, "periſhed for want of, bread. 


Such is the condition of the Peloponneſiaps, whoſe. 
lands have been laid waſte; their cities deſolate@,- - 
and that conſtitution and' thofs laws; under. which - 
they once lived the happieſt of men, 8 0 

from the foundation. We might ſubdue them b by ee 
force; but that is not © neceſſary; they Will ve- 
luntarily return to their allegiance, and ſolicit our 8 
protection, as alone capable to alleviate their e 


n , and prevent their total ruin. 
„ But had we nothing of this Katt Gee; 


at e PE eight on 4 r*. 
other at the altars; and who, inſtead of that peace - 
ful abundance which they enjoyed under the Spar. - 7 


15 oy were the one half of Greece not mare diſpoſed N 

to injure us; than the other to abet their injuſtice, 
Thave ſtill one reſolution to propoſe, harſh indeed _ 

and ſevere , but becoming thoſe ſentiments which 


have ever animated the Spartans. Proſperity, that g 


conceals the infamy of cowardice robs fortitude of 
half its glory. It is adverſity alone that can diſ- 
play the full luſtre of a' firm and manly character. 


I propoſe, therefore, that rather than ede a ter- 


ritory, Which your anceſtors acquired by the blood 8 
and labor of twenty victorious campaigns , "you 
ſhould remove from Sparta your wives, children, 

and parents, who will be received with kindneſs 

in Italy, Sicily, Cyrene, and many parts of Afia. 

Thoſe who are fit to bear arms muſt alſo leave the 

city, and carry nothing from thence that may not 

_ eaſily, be tranſported. They muſt, then, fix on 

Tome. = 9 by nature, and which art 
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ö 1 from chis, as a centre, they muſt, on all ſides 


| | 
* 
The Spar- 
' . 


tans dee 

termine to 

perſevere 
in the war. 
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views of 
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ht, their a 


may. render. ſeeure, againſt every bone affiule. . 


This, , thenceforth, mult he their city and country; 


infeſt 28 enemy, until either the Thebans ' re · 
6). or the, laſt of the Ban 5 


Kr * 


8 * . : 
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1 he Dy l . expreſſed 


neral ſenſe of his country. The allies were .dif- 
miſſed with permiſſion to act as beſt. ſgited their 
convenience, but with aſſurance that Sparta would 
never liſten to any terms of accommodation while, 
_ deprived - of Meſſene. With this anſwer the am- 
 baſſadors returned to their reſpective Cities, Soon | 
| alterwards they were diſpatched to Thebes; where, 
having propoſed their demands, they were offered 


admiſſion into the Theban confederacy, They 


anſwered, that this was not peace, but only a change 
75 the war; and at length, after. various propo- 
| Gtions and reaſonings, l ae *. work: a | 


d. neutrality: *: * 209 75 


pride and obſtinacy, if circumſtances, uoforeſcen 


by Archidamus, had not prevented the Tbebans 


and Argadians from carrying on the war wich their 
uſual animoſity. Projeds. of glory and ambition 
bad \difarmed | the reſentment of Epaminondas. 


hac ative and enterpriſing leader, who thought 


that pothipg was done, while any thing was neg- 
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b The Spartans Ml; thus. deſerted. on. Ae ate 
Would probably have been the victims of their 


ö Er 2 


of WEIS The: nlentidn; mid labe 

public was directed to this important ohject :; pre- 
: parations - were made at Aulis with- fileace and 
celerity ; and wien the deſign ee tips for 
execution, Epaminondas ſailed to Rhodes, Obios, 
and Byzantium, toiconcert meaſures with thoſe mark 
time ſtates, which hadalready begun to feel the ſevere 
yoke of the Athenians, and become ecaget to ſhake 
it off. But the vigilance of the latter, who had 
ſent out a ſtrong fleet under Laches, a commander 
of reputation and ability, prevented the dangerous 
conſequences of this defection, and the Thebao - 
arms were, at the ſame time, ſummoned to a 
ſervice which mere im cee their 
intereſt and chonar: ot. nl fund, 0h: 9 r 260) an, 
Alexander, 1 of 1 3 began once 
more to diſplay the reſources of his ſertile genius, 
and the inhuman cruelty of his temper. His 
numerous, mercenaries, whom: the collected and 
kept ae with ſingular addreſs, and the ſe - 
cret aſſiſtance of Athens, enabled * to: ver- 
run the Whole territory „ and to gain, pollefſiva | 
of all the principal cities, of Theſfalß The 
oppreſſed Theſſalians had: recourſe to Thebes, 
whoſe powerful protection they had ſo happily ex- 
perienced on former occaſions, and:whoſe ſtandard. 
they had uniformly followed, with an een, 
which afforded- a ſufficient plas: of their 'grati- 
tude. The [Thebans decreed to aſſiſt them with 
ten ente men, n a TEAR ow 
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ed 9 the perſonal e enemy af . 0 


* ander;; But the day appointed for the march was 
darkened by an. eclipſe of the ſun , which greatly 9 85 


diminiſhed the army, as Pelopidas was unwilling 
to exact the reluctant ſervices of men diſpirited 
by the imaginary” terrors of ſuperſtition. Such 
= as, deſpiſing vain? omens, deſired to follow 

their beloved general, were conducted into Thef. 
ſaly; and being joined by their allies in that coun. - 
try near the town of Pharſalus, they TORREY! at 

the; foot of the mountains of Cynoſt 


Tr TY 


He is ne The tyrant approached with an army twenty 
in the bate 


tle of Cy. 
e did Pelo 21das 
: Iz, 


thouſand ſtrong, boldly offering them battle. Nor 
idas decline the engagement, though 
his foot were, in number, inferior to the enemy. 
The action began with the cavalry, and was ſa- 
Vvorable to the 'Thebans ; but the mercenaries of 
Alexander having gained the advantage of the 
ground, preſſed with vigor the Theban and Thef. 
Lalian infantry. In this emergency, Pelopidas rode 
up, and encouraging the retiring troops with his 
voice and action, gave them ſuch freſh ſpirits, that 
Alexander did not doubt their having received a 
conſiderable reinforcement. The mercenaries were 
preſſed in their turn, and thrown into diſorder. 
Pelopidas darting his eye through their broken 
ranks, eſpied Alexander in the right wing rallying 
his men, and preparing to advance with his uſual 


| intrepid. At this ſight the Theban was no 


longer maſter of his paſſion... Naturally a foe to 


tyrants, he beheld a perſonal foe in the tyrant _ | 
Alexander. 3 by: a few: __ he 


= 
- 


4 e 1586 bis Dare W 


their allies, proved victorious in e 


with a ſhower of javglins, and then with CET | 
the little band | of Pelopidas; who, after producing 
ſuch carnage as Homer aſcribes to the age 
Diomed or Achilles, fell a victim to the blindueſs ot 

bis own ungovernable fury. Meanwhile , his troops e 
advancing to the relief of their general; dhe 'goatds 
of the tyrant were repelled ;” che The 


—_— 


battle. ; the enemy were diſperſed in Bebe, and 1 . 


1 with the loſs of three thouſand men. e 
But the death of Pelopidas threw a gloom o er 


. lamewedileythe tdi 


and 'Theſlalians with immoderate demonſtrations - 5 

of ſortow. Accompanied by an innumerable 
crowd of el mourners, his body was carried in 

proceſſion to Thebes. The Theſſalians, in whoſe. 


| ſervice he had fallen, requeſted the bone of ſup- 


plying the expenſes of his funeral; which was cele- 5 5 


brated with every circuniſtance: of ſad ma 


ficence. The multitude recollected the eee 8 
bhich preceded his departure, and which, as they 
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. Diodorus taps, thar the bodies of thoſe \ ew” be few covered 
a long tract of ground. Plutarch is equally hyperbolical. The battles 


25 of Homer rendered the marvellous in military deſcription too familiar 
to the. Greek hiſtorians, I mean, Diodorus, Plutarch, W 5 


nn and RIO; knew their wn; better. 5 


* 
. 
* 1 


7 


- bans de- 


2 1 4 P. n „ omen, cxclaimed , {ihe e dun o 
An, Thebes was ſet, and her glory departed. for ever.” 


- * * , K 


5 The. Thebaus appoioted Malcitas and Diogeiton 
The ty. to the command in Theſſaly. 'The tyrant was again 


| ane iy defeated. and Aripped of all his conqueſts. Bot 


his o bat appears extraordinary, he was allowed to live 


| _w_  andreigo/t in Pheræ „while the STRAY fo 


entereil into a cloſe alliance with T hebes. 
The The- The foreign expeditions which have been de. 
molich . | keribed,, were not the-only. cauſes that diverted the 


Orcho- attention. of the Thebaus from the affairs of Pelo- 


ponneſus. While Epaminondas was Rona 


| government. of Thebes” was on the point of being 
. overturoed- by an ariſ 
habitants of Orchomenus, the ſecond BEN in Bœotia, 


=o | " and-anciently the rival of Thebes **, entered into 


_ this- conſpiracy, which was to a Penney at the 
| annual review of the Orchomenian' troops: But 
ſtztße plot was diſcoveted by the fears ar the repent - 


. N ance of ſome accomplices, Who bechme informers. 


'The | cavalry of Orchomenus; to the number of 
chree hundred, were ſurrounded and cut to pieces 

in the Theban market · place. Nor did this venge- 

— ſatisſy the enraged multitude; -who marched 
in a hody to Orchomenus, beſieged and took the 
city, raſed it to the ground, put the men of full 

; A e to the ſword , and 22855 Ye wives and 
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ad in the fleet, and Pelopidas in Theſſaly, the 


atical faction. The in- 
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; = — gef Thebes; her alles in Ares, e 
dia were ootupied wich Tre ler- 


able: ., Theizi den — — e 


with à confidence in Athens their heveenakild 2 
fedetate, —— the Area dizus 60 give kult be, 
ſcope to their ambition hy which they had hem the games. 
long anicated. To pave tl way for; tlit smn 0m 
conqueſt- of the Peloponneſas;, IE + A. C. 364 
alteddy obtained a dangerous aſcendant, they began 8 
by -wicſting fevetal places from the Eliaus, tho _ 
leaſt warliked i and moſt wealthy, of their "neighs 
bonis. The Elians; worked in every encounter 
with the enemy craved the aſſiſtande of Sparta 
vrhich being reinſorced by the Achæans (notwitho 
ſtanding the neũtrality fo © recently"fiipalmedÞp 
made ſeveral vigetoos, but unſudceſsfut efforts, 0 
the defence of the lian / territory. The Arcadiarw = 
ſtill puſbed hei iconqueſts im chat eduntry gaining 
one meta eke een length Olympia it- 
ſelf, the moſt precious jewel of the Blians, me 
the Sadie ornament of the Peloponnbſus. As 
poſſeſſors of the Tacred: ee ee, 
pretentded/: bee eee inhabitants | 
Piſal, an ancient hut erghs 
bouthpod of Ohagin; the guter prepared 10 8 
celebrate the hundted and y "he | 
time bf which was ar hand- AG ths: approach f 
this auguſt ſolemnity the cougdurſe, as Uſual; e 
great from every part of Greece; hoſtilities were 
ſulpended ; and all. parties N e in common. 


amuſements, and common ceremonies. of en po 
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0 2 0 de dete e a real battle. The 
ith their Whole forces, ö 


Elians had marched forth. w 
and ſurpriſed the Arcadians,; who; with'twoit 
and: Argives, and, a body of Athenian ca 


their unexpected aſſault 


valor, ſince, ſays Nenophon, Heaven alone 


| — in one day, what no other power can ac- 
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ys. but did not tetite; till having loſt Stratolas 


. — ok with: other; brave men, they 
rtreated in good order, after giving a conſpicuous 


proof of their courage and intrepidity to thoſe Who 


bad Jong deſpiſed the ſoftneſs of their vowarlike 


Rer. The Arcadians rene wed the guard with 


char e f eee 
th and Hippodrome z and haviog. taken 


ce 0 ry pretautions againſt a:ſecond ſurpriſe, 
ed wi y; the. remaining ceremonies of the 
ich, thou h brought to an undiſturbed 
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Amounting: to four rin guarded the Aacred 
grooves and temples of nm The vigor of . 
coeſſively repelled: theſe 
intruders who fled in difor der through the ſtrects, 
aud nere purſued, by the Elians with an inſpired 


length of time; make 

The Arcadians, how 
| heir. conſternation, began 
daa, The aſſailants wert reſiſted- with ob- 


he A x & 
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ate p08 Ring WN to their reſpedi 
homes, and the-Arcadians; found themfelves * 


dome V crix 


waſters of the city and temple of Jupiter) cons. 


n 


taining the collected tresſures of many 


injuſtice. The Areadians, Who,, to promote their 


amen deſigns, had raiſed a body. of ſtanding 


troops called Eparitoiĩ, laid hold of the ſacred trea - 


i kinds in order to pay thoſe mercenaries, whoſe de- 
mands they were otherwiſe a of fatisfying; 
without great inconvenience.» The Mantinzans 
firſt proteſted againſt this unwarrantable- rapacity. 
Inſtead of accepting their 


10 rtion of the 
plunder they zimpoſed, for the payment of the 


mercenaties, a tax on themſelves, of Which hey 
tranſmitted the produce to the archons, or mas 
giſtrates, appointed by the Ten Thoutwnd to ad- 
midifſer" the; general concerns of the Arcadian 

nation. The archons, WhO had themfelves freely. 1 8 


handled the ſacred money, fepreſented to their con- 


ſtituents the affected delicacy, of! the. Mietiisgen | 


a #44 + 1 70 14 


: centuries; : 236 wow? 
the rich gifts of vanity: and ſuperſtition.,  Oppors 
tunity, joined to ant, is naturally the mother-of 


— 4 . 27 


Annan 


The Mane 
tinzans 
, proteſt _ 
againſt © - 
this im 
piety. 


as an obſtinacy extremely dangerous: to! the ſtates | 


of Areadla, and infinuated that this vagina 


regard: forquſtice.and piety: moſt probably « 
al deſign. / I 03.1 
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An 
Sentes 
General of 
Atasdia 


approve: - 


the refoltt- 
tion of the 
Mantis. 

nxans 3 


Pee cen Jiſtene: to this iclkdas . 4 


and: fuminoned the- municipal magiſtrates of Man. 


tinzz to appearoand/ anſwer: for their conduct: 


They refufed to obey; a detachment of the Fpa 


rite) Was fent to bing them by force; the Manti. 
means ſhut their gates. This | firmneſs röuſed the 
attention of the Staten; and many members © of 
weight in that aſfembly began to ſuſpect that the 


Mantinmans muſt; polſeſs fome fecret ground of 
confidence, that encouraged them oiled in defiance 
aw-authorit» whick' they were bound to /reyere; 


They reflected fisſt on the alarming” eonſequences 


to ich Arcadia might be expoſed by plundering 
the ſhrines of Jupiter; and then on che mjuſice 


amd impiety of the dend itſelf. Theſe ſontiments, 


enforced by the fuperſtitidn of the age; ſpread with 


rapidity in the afſembly'z'it. was deteriued tchenet- 


+ forth to abſtain from #conſcrrated fand; the viola- 
tion of which” might prove dangerous tei them- 
elves; bod cntall © Curfe ow their poſterityz ard, 


toriþrov4iit-che dadavaſequences'6f che defertion 


_ ofthe Epwitorg,wholſes pay . moſt thereby be d- 
miniſhed'; manyiWwealthy Arcane, who could 


fſubſiſt on theid? private” indocves'; 'enrolled' them- 
: ſelves i im their tend 67 IT 179 ie 5 1 


cenaries, ind to all Who Had 
ſpoil, leſt N might be called to account for their 


Thbeſe meaſures though approved by. the States, 
to che hebe tothe mer 


'the/Olympic 


e r Nee 50 . n which 
a nee they 
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bey hail enbkrtled- 'Th prevent this Feſt ie 1 
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faction of all parties, entertamments , as u 
Were prepared; and the deputies; ' EXC „t ele of . ee 


celebrate the feaſt of peace. While they Were 
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bad recourſe to the Thebans, from whom: they re. 144 1 
queſted immediate affiſtance', on pretenct that the 2 : 
States of Arcadia were ready to revolt to Sparte: 


The States, on the other "hand, "ferit an embaſſy 155 | ; 8 hs = 
requeſting the Thebavs not to paſs JJ 
until they thould receive farther invitation! Not. 2 


were they ſatisfied with barely ccounteratiog e 


negyciations of their enemies. Having detetmined 5 


not to derive any benefit from the wealth ef Olyn 
Pl they thought proper to reſtore chat eiey Eoin ere» 
ell as the direction of the games, to Wal hs „„ 


bad, from time immemorial, enjoyed bet, and 
to conclnde a peace with the Elias, hd ſolicited . 
it with much earneſtneſs, as a meaſure highly con- IT 


9 ne 


ducive to the general inteteſt of the Pelsporitiel ee 
The congrels, affembled for this beneficial Pur. Thoſe 


| poſe, was held at Tegea; and conſiſted of deputies hx 


from Elis, and from many cities of Atendis 1 | 
When matters were ſeemingly adjuſted to'the ſatif- m—_— 2 


ſeize their - 


by aſſiſt» 


Mantinæa, moſt of whom were invited home by ane f n. 


the vicinity of their city, remained at Tegzes . 


employed in drinking and merriment, the = s, | 0 Fs 
and ſuch others as dreaded the conſequences of this oy 
haſty accommodation, addreſſed themſelves to 4 


Theban general, Who commanded à eonſiderable Toe 


body! of Breotian troops, that had long gaitifoned = - | 


Tegea, in order'to ſecure the pope bf that 42 fog 
and the 1 3 


A 


Wr. 


The pri- 
ſoners ſet 


0 H AP, himſelf made free with the ſacred treaſure, : 


at liberty. 


5 
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ſure that might, prevent an. inquiry into that enor- 


nd was 
therefore. eaſily prevailed. on to. embrace any mea- 


mous crime, Nothing appeared fo proper for 
this purpoſe as to ſeize and detain the unſuſpeQiog | 
deputies, .who: conſiſted of the leading men from 
moſt cities of Arcadia. This ſcheme Was no 
ſooner propoſed, than carried into execution, , 


The gates of Tegea were ſecured; a body of 


Next day, the Mantinzans, being apprized of 


armed men ſurrounded the place of entertainment; 

the deputies, who had prolgnged to a late hour | 
the joys. of feſtivity, were taken unprepared, and 
gonducted to Various places of confinement, kbeir | 
number. being too great for one priſon to contain. 


this unexpected event, diſpatched meſſengers, de- 


magding ſome few of their citizens who happened 


or to remain a Tegea, » after the departure of their 
. companions; and at the ſame time. acquainting the 


magiſtrates of that place, che archons, and the 


ee 


wiſe, without loſs. of time, diſpatched an bal 


to the ſeveral cities. of Arcadia, rouſing them to, 


arms in their own defence, and exhorting them to 


reſcue their impriſoned. Citizens, and to avenge the 
inſult offered to the general. body. of their nation. 
When thoſe Who had committed the outrage, and 


4 Theban general, that no Arcadian could be put to 
* without a fair and open trial. They like- 


=. 


eſpecially the Theban general, were acquainted 


| oy che vigor, of theſe e 
1 19 155 ee. Be oy: 
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ſeized but ts Mantivzans; they could Terive Title W 
advantages from the hoſtages of that city”, "whole 


meaſures, Intimidated 


reſentment they had moſt "reaſon to fear.” ö 
were ſenſible of deferving the indi 
cadia; and that the general Völcé of Greece mult 
; condemn” the irregularity * "and Violence of their 

y ſuch reflections the 
Theban commander at once fet' the prifoners % i 
i liberty; and, appearing next day before an Allet 5 


as numerous as could be collected in fk rroubt 


ſome times endeayoured” to excuſe; 5 conduct 


by laying, that he had heard of the mar c<h*6f WM 
Lacedzmonian army towards the fröntier, And chat 
feveral of che r whom! be had ſeized; were 


prepared to betray” Tee to the 
The Arcadians were not the dupes of this all N . 


artifice yet "they" abſtained from puflihing 'theie - 


own "'wron 


: mitted, and im 


and ſent! ambaffadorb 70 Fhebes, 
who might. Aekealde the injury that Had been Win» 
each the criminak””,” Ing I CIES 
* of Hearing the accuſatio 
was then general” of the Bedi jans? declared: chat 


a, Ebaminon gebe 


His <duntrymen Had done bitter” in ſeizing 48. 


1 ae "ry 75 
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in dilcharging he Arcadiand”” whole condi Was 
highly] Plansble in skin S Peace Mick but che advice 
of their 'confederates. 08 Be äſſure continued 
he to the anibalſagors , e that WE'Thebans" will 
march into Arcadia, "and ſuppert' their friends igt 
that ; province!” This" ; 
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nondas 


prepares 
to march 
into the 
Pelopon. 
neſus, az 
the head 
of the 
Beotians ' 
and their 
coufede. 
rates, 
Olymp. 
giv. 2. 


det the Thebans could not have felt 


rqk r orf 


e eee yes wu api 
indignation by tbe Arcadian ſtates, and 
ir; allies: of Elis 1 Achaia. They obſerved, 

felt,” much tes | 
have: expreſled ,- any (diſpleaſure, at che peace, of | 


| Feloponoeſys4,,if they had, non: 8 ie 
Intereſt do perpetuate the diviſions and boſiilities of 
- a country. which they wiſhed to weaken ang to ſub. 


que. They entered into a ſtricter alliance with 5 


thex, and ptepared for a vigorous defence; 


i Ending. ambaſſadors to, Athens and Sparta, that 
i the ſoxwer might da ready. to thwart the meaſures 
_ ofa: neighbouring; and. rival. Rate, and that the 


into that 
country. 


Olymp. 
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Aten might take arms; tp maintain the independ- 


ence} A that | partipn; of 8 5 ok, which he | 
| We Sparta bad long form 


rank. 4 40 22qub! 3435 
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Enbe90s+ Jad with a.ftrang/body. of Thefſalians, 
pony ſupplied'by, Alexander «And. partly. raiſed, by 
eities, which Pelopidas had recently. delivered 
From the. yoke of, that.oruel tyrant. Upon. bis ar- 
rival in the Polopopneſus, he expected, td be joined 
by: the Axgives;| the Meſfenians, and Jeveral com- 
awithities; of, Arcadia, z; Hartigularly the inhabitants 
af, Tegea e With theſe bopes, 
hf proggede Ward to Nemea, an ancient gity 
idithe, Argive territory diſinguiſhed. by the; Yames. 
celebrated inuhonpr ol Hercules. "There, he en- 
camped for ſeveral days, with an inten tion to in- 


tercept the * 4 whoſe neareſt. route into 
VV 


much diſappointed that none of the neighbouring 3 
towns ſent't6 offer their fabmiſſion, and*to/folivit 
the protection of the Theban arms. This Waſte vt e 
time gave him the more uneafineſs, as Bis een . 


N 5 oliver: + ty more Mp > es. e — 
an advantage over that people 1 in the beginning 3 | 


the campaign, to animate the courage; às well a 


to increaſe the number of the Theban partiſans in 
every part of Greece. But this-ſcheme wäs de- 
feated by the prudence of. the Athenians; be 
inſtead of marching through the Iſthmus; failed to 
the coaſt of Laconia, and proceeded from theres. es 


e 
2 8 15 
1 314 
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to join their conſederates at Mantineea. Apprised 


of this deſign, 1 mondas moved his camp; 
and marched forward to Tegea, which being 


ſtrongly fortified, aud enjoying a loky and central . 
dttuation; was Judiciouſly choſen as the place f 
rendezvous for his ute „ 


Having continued ſevetal-weeks at Tegea he Was 


mand Was limited to à ſhort: 


_— esa u. Mhntithba Vas eine Ak. 


Ageſilaus had already conducted "the Lice 


1 to the frontier of Arcadia.” If te 


like wiſe ſhould Join, the combined: forces' would 


prove ſuperior to the army of Epaminbndas, 
Which amounted to thirty thoufand in number, 
and of Which the cavalry alone exceeded chres 3 
thouſand. Conſidering theſe circumſtances , he 
ſuddenly. detefmined-on'an enterpriſe, which, if - 
ee ee, 75 would render the Foy 55 
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Fails in 
- His at. 
. rempt to 


ſurpriſe 


5 PROS: | 


by thoſe narrow roads, whe 
numbers would afford him ſmall advantage; he 
did. not draw. up his forces in the plain, in which, 
while entering the town , they might have been an- 
noyed.with, miſſile Weapons; nor did he allow an 


Having 8 his. 0 js y in t 


night he performed a: haſty march of thirty, in . 


in order to ſurpriſe. Sparta; and had not the ex- 
traordinary ſwiftneſs of a Cretan deſerter apprized 
Ageblans of the danger, that city would have been 


taken unprepared , and totally incapable of de- 


ſence The dal of the Lacedæmonian army 
bad proceeded too far on the road to Mantinza, 
0 anticipate the deſigu of the enemy; but the 
aged king,, with his ſon Archidamus, returned, 


with a ſmall but valiant band, to the defence. of 


Sparta. The. engagement which. followed, as re- 
Jated by Nenophon, appears one of the moſt ex- 


traordinary that, hiſtory records. Epaminondas 
| bad employed every precaution! Which his peculiar 
ſagacity could ſuggeſt; he did not approach Sparta 


opportunity of ſurpriſing him by ſtratagem or am- 


buſcade, in the management of Which the Spar- 


tans Were at all times ſo dexter Seizing an 


eminence which commanded the 1 he deter- 
ee to en into it Fans e * on 


6 4 
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. ſide, and without the ſeeming” | 
being expoſed to any inconvenience. But the iſſue 


of ſo well concerted an enterpriſe, the hiſtorian 


heſitates whether to refer to a particular providence 
of the gods, 'or to afcribe to the. invincible: courage 


of men actuated by  defpair. Archidamus, with 


* 
, * . a 1 


ibility of 6 TY : 


ſcarcely a Sed men, oppoſed the progreſs of - 


the enemy, cut down the firſt ranks, and advanced 
to aſſault the remainder. Then, ſiravge to relate! 


thoſe Thebans, ſays Xehophon, who breathed fire, 
who had ſo often conquered, who were far ſuperior 5 


in number, and who poſleſſed the advantage of 


the ground, ſhamefully gave way. The Spartans 


purſued them with impetuoſity, but avec Den Te | i 5 


1 with loſs; for the divinity, whoſe aſſiſtance 
had produced this extraordinary victory, ſeems alſo | 


to have ere reg 8 limits PAT which it "as. 


not to Extend 1 


1 
Epaminondas, Fold ; in an attempt Ea pro 
miſed ſuch à fair proſpect of ſucceſs, did not fink. 


under his diſappointment. ' As he kad: reaſon to 
believe that the whole forces at Mantinzs would 


be withdrawn from that place to the defence: of _ 


Sparta, he immediately ſounded : a retreat, returned 


69 Plutarch. telly a Kory , on this Sond. of. a young Spartan, | 
named Iſfadas , who ſtripped naked , , fe ton himſelf with oil, 
fallied forth with a ſpear in one hand, and a ſword in the other, 
and traced, his path in blood through the thickeſt of the enemy. | 


He returned unhurt , was crowned for his valor , but fined for 


fichting without his shield. Plut. in Ageſil. To a modern reader, 
_ Xenophon's account of the battle will appear a pompous deſcription 
of the effect. of panic terror with Which the Thebans were inſpired, 


by finding , inftead of vecrTav e, , © 4 Qefencelefs -agit, * LE: 


vigorous a of men in arms. 
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0 u A r. to Teges with. the utmoſt expedition, and allowing 


his infantry, to. take time for reſt and — ing 3 


"if with admirable. preſence of mind, ordered the 


orſe ta advance forward to Mantinæa (which was 


diſtant. .oply twelve miles), and to maintain. their 


e expected to find the Matina 8 totally . un- 


| prepared for fat a vilit,. and as. it Was then au: | 


tumn, he douhted not that moſt of the towuſmen | 


1 would be employed in the country ,. in reaping and 


which is 
ſaved by - 
the Athe- 


nian ca- 


- valry. 


bringing in the corn. His plan was wiſe, and 
bind executed. . The ſituation. of the Mantinzans | 
elponded to his, hopes. But it ſeemed. as if 


= e had delighted. to. baffle his ſagacity. [Before 
1 forces arrived at Mantinza, a nume · 


rous and powerful ſquadron of Athenian cavalry - 


entered that, place, commanded by Hegelochus, 


who then firſt learned the departure of the allies to 
Protect theLaced: i 
Iy received this intelligence „When the Thebans 
15 red, and, advancing with great rapidity, pre- 
pPared to effect the purpoſe of their expedition. 
be Athenians had not time to refreſh themſelves; 


monian capi 


ey had eat nothing that day; they were inferior. 
in number; they knew the bravery of the Theban 


He had ſcarce- 


EE Fond until bis arrival with, the reſt of the army, 


and Theffalian elt. With whom they muſt con- 


tend; yet, . regardleſs of every conſideration but 


the laſety of their allies, they ruſhed into the field, 
ſtopped the prbgreſs of the affailants, and, after a i 


* and bloody engagement, Which diſplayed 
first courage an bath ſides, obtained an acknow- 


ged. * The en craved 4225 1 8 wy 
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ers” 3 FOR a is | 
uſeful. valor, which Had ſaved the corn, 5 
flaves, women, and children orf Mantinza 


falling a prey to the invaders; s 11 75 


The repeated misfortunes; ith 3 have 
| broken: the ſpirit of an ordinary:cominander; 'only 
determined Epaminondas to a general engagement 
in which he might either wipe off the memory of 
his late diſgrace, or obtain an hondrable death; 


fighting to render his country the ſovereign of : 


Greece. T he confederates: had fe- aſſembied at 


Mantinæa, ſtrengthened by conſiderable” reinforces 
ments. Freſh ſuccours had likewiſe arrived t the 


tor: jerected: aps 07 wie o £ * 
N 


nondas 
deter- 
mines to 


neral en⸗ 


gagement. 


Thebans. Never had ſuch numerous armies 


taken the field during the perpetual wars in which 
thoſe unhappy republics were engaged. But bat⸗ 


tles become really intereſting, not ſo much by the : 


number of the troops, as by the conduct or the. 
generals. It is worth while, ſays the military 


$$ 


hiſtorian to obſerve the operations of Epami 
nondas on this memorable octaſton. Having 
ranged his men in battalions, he led them, not 


along the plain, which was the neareſt road td 


Mantinæa, but turning to the left, conducted thent 


by a chain of hills Which Joined that city and | 
ethity of both, 


Tegea, and ſkirted the eaſtern extr 
The enemy, apprized of his march, drew up their 
forces before the walls of Mantinæa; ; the Lacedæ- 
monians, and ſuch Arcadians as had emibtueed the 


W honorable e in the right wing, the - 


l Xenophon , 1 vii. p. 646. e *Diodorns, 1. 2. 8. ar.” 
22 ee P. 648. me | 


ments 
preceding 
the battle 


of Manti- 
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forming. the main body. Meanwhile Epaminon- | 
das marched flowly along, extending his circuit, 
as if he wiſhed to decline the en gagement. Hav- 


VE og 2: Ing approached that part of the mountain which 


faced the hoſtile army, he ordered his men to halt, 5 
and to lay down their arms. His former move- 
ments had occaſioned great doubt and perplexity; 

but now it ſeemed evident that he had laid aſide all 5 
* of fighting that day, and was preparing 
to encamp. This opinion, too lightly conceived , 
proves fatal to the enemy. T hey abandoned their 5 
arms and their ranks, diſperſed in their tents, and 
loft not only that external arrangement, but that 
inward preparation? that martial ardor of mind, 
which ought to animate ſoldiers at the near profpe& 
of an engagement. E paminondas ſeized the de- 

cifive moment of attack. F acing to the right, 
he converted the column of march into an order 

ol battle. His troops were thus diſpoſed inſtants 
aneouſly in the ſame order in which he meant to 
fight. At the head of his leſt wing, which con- 
ſiſted of the flower of the Bœotians, and which, 


as at the battle of Leuctra, he formed into a PIN 


wedge, with a ſharp point, and with ſpreading 
flanks ; be advanced agajaſt the Spartans and Man- 
tinzans; and truſting the event of the battle to 
the. rapid impulſe-of this unexpected onſet, he 


4 


|  Yotmended the. centre s ee 42185805 „ in which 


72 1 0 ray „ TOMMUON. rm ey Tous 3 een 
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A 3 e EAI to 1 oceed 
pace, that they might not come vp. 22 doin 


with the oppoſing diviſions pf the enemy, until Le 
the victory of his left. wine een chem to 


conquer. TSP If: 4 2 


This 1 458 was . tran" wth mails 


| ſucceſs. . The enemy, perceiving the dreadful 


| ſhock to which they were expoſed, flew. to their 0 
arms, put on their bucklers and helmets, bridled 
their horſes, and ſuddenly reſumed their! ranks; 


but theſe different operations were performed with 
the trepidation of ſurpriſe and haſte, rather than 
with the ardor of hope and courage; and the 
whole army had the appearance of men prepared 


ng 
e 


rather to ſuffer, than to inflict, any thing cruel or 


terrible The Spartans and Mantinæans, drawn 
up in firm order, ſternly waited the firſt brunt of 


the aſſailants. The battle was fierce and bloody 5 


and after their ſpears were broken, both Parties 
had recourſe to their words. The wedge of Epa- 
minondas at length penetrated the Spartan line, 


and this advantage encouraged his centre and right 
Ving to attack and repel the correſponding diviſions | 


of the enemy. The Theban and Theſſalian- ca- 
valry were equally ſucceſsful. © In the intervals of 
their ranks Epaminondas had placed a body of 


light iofantry, whoſe miſſile weapons greatly an- 


noyed the enemy's horſe; who were drawn up too 
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MARK ſiderable detachments which might take the Athe. 


nians in flank and rear, ſhould they advance from 
their poſt. Theſe prudent diſpoſitions produced a 
victory % which Epaminondas did not live to com. 


lete or improve. In the heat of the battle he 
ceived à mortal wound, and was carried to an 


hz eminence „Which was afterwards called the Watch. 


tower, probably chat he might the better obſerve 


the ſubſequent operations of the field. But with the 
departure of their leader was withdrawn the ſpirit 
which animated the Theban army. Having im- 
ee broke through the hoſtile ranks , they 


new not how to profit of this advantage. The 
. rallied” in different parts of the field, and 
evailed in ſeveral partial encounters.” All was 


| confuſion and terror. The light infantry, Which 


: ; 75 2 7 In, 1 5 292 2 that Epaminondas_ was. Killed bs 
Gryllus , the n of Xenophoni the Athenian ; and, as a prove - 


br this\ aſſertion, mentions a beautiful picture of the battle o 


„ e- in - the Ceramieus ot Athens, as well as the monu- 
ent of ,Gryllus „  erectell by the xe rt on. the Þ 7 .of 
attlez "both Cubſiſtivg in the time of Pauſanias and both und- 


Ing to this 'Athenian the honbr of Killing Epaminondas. Plu- 
_-tarch/;, in Ayeditad , ſkys ; that Anticrates, A Spartan killed Epaminon- 


das with a ſword; that his ' poſterity. were thence; called Machairi- 


onidesß and that, as late as the days of Plutarch , they enjoyed 


certain immunities and honors as a” / recompenice for the merit of 


| their anceſtor Antieratet in deftroying the Wort enemy of Sparta. | 


Gryllus | the ſon of Xenophon fell in the dattle af Mantinza; and 


jords., or rather the lence of nis father, it very” remarkable | 


concerning the death of Epaminondas: The Theban column brotte 
the Spartans , but when. Epaminondas fall, the reſt knew not how to 


ule the victory. What n in * ee, * Gryllus, really 
; Hlew Epaminoadas! ; 
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had been paſted amidſt the Theban and Theſſaliar 
horſe, being left; behind in the ny Were. Xe. 
ceived and cut to pieces hy the Athenian, cavalry, 
commanded. by: Hegeloghus:: Elated with hisfue: — 
_ cels; che Athenians turned their arms. againſt w_ : 
4 placec on e 3 CE 
of Eubœan 
after a terrible laughter. Wich uch 
of victory and defeat ended this ner 
gagement. Both armies 5/45/41 conquy WS 
a. trophy; both craved theit eee 3 
aud che battle, which being certainly; the greateſt, 
. 1 — expected to have proved che moſi deciſive . ce 
bought amqng the Greeks;, produced ng other e 
ſequence but that general langyor and; ebility,, 
remarkable in, the "ſubſequent, aperatione of. thoſe „ 
| hoſtile republicy.-: + arg e Wk 3 © V 
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When the a plea en ceaſed the ma 
diſtinguiſhed... A) Theb ms aſſembied arqund theil ate. 5 
His body had been pierced with A 5 
velin; and che ſurgeons declared, chat it vas im- 
poſſible for him $0) ſurvive, the; extract © A 
weapon. He; aſked whether his mield as ſafe 5 
which being pre to him, he viewed.it. — | . 


incholy; 7 5 He. 
manded, whether the Thebaus ad obtained the 
ior) 7 Being neten ee en . 


Lacedemoniaps!. deed had., fix, ſent to demand 
the bodies: we their ſlain) „ be declared himſelf 


ready to quit life wit! out 85 ti Pore he Ie his OY 
* 110 „ 
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Ki among other objet of forroy, that he ſhould die 1 / 


without children, WhO might iter the glory of 
his name, and me fame of his virtües. 2 "Ys 
__ miſtake, * ſaid he with à cheerful preſence ofmind, | 

1 leave two fair daughters, the' battles of Leue. 5 


ta and Mantinza,' WHO wat tranſmit my renown 


2 centuries; in the ti 


te the lateſt ages.” 'So- faying, he ordered the 
weapon to be extracted, and immediately. expired. 
The awful 'Tolemnity "of his death correſponded 
Vith the dighified ſplendor of an adive and uſeful 
life. He is uſually” deſcribed. as a perfect cha- 
_ racer”; nor does the truth of hiſtory: oblige us to 
detract᷑ a any thing from: this deſcription,” Except that 
iu ſome inſtances, und particularly in his laſt fatal 
invaſion of the Peloponneſus, he allowed the blaze 
of patriotiſm to eclipſe the mild light” of juſtice 
and benevolence, He was buried in the field of 
battle, where his monument till exiſted; after four 
e of Paufanias,' with an in- 
feription in elegiac verſe, enumerating his ex- 
ploits? Hadrian, then maſter of the Roman world, 
added x ſecond. column : with'a new infcription“, 
in Honor” of a character; whom that unſteady 
| or had genius te to' adwite, but Wanted firm- 7 
f nend to itnitate. en noe 141 = 9176" e 171 . 
Ai elegant aide yen v bitef but com. 8 
| prehenfive panegyrie of Epaminondas, that durin 8 
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178 x 8 271 14 1 4. . I N. 
. 75 e 1 * 2 et paſiim,. Plntargh ings: 
Testen. 7 Vid. Fauſan. in Arcad. et "Bone 
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Mere; 5 


bis lifetime * * 


Vas deprived of ber principal dtnament and de. 
fence, the ſource of her confidence and the ſpring 
of her activity; 3 and her couneils were thenceforth 
leſs ambitious, and chef arms leſs: enterpriſing 
But fix years after that event, ſhe controlled the 


the inſurrections in Egypt and Leſſer Aſia, which 
diſturbed the two laſt years of his reign. The 


The. Spartans determined to reject every Accomm: 
modation until they had recovered Meſſeniag ae 


of a favorite hero, at this.rexpenſe: of hiſtorie 
truth. By the death of Epaminondas Thebes 


deciſions, of the Amphictyonic cu,, and, in- 


ſtead of being! reduced to a condition of depend. 


ence, her power was ſtill formic 870 var che moſt 
warlike of her neigibou s. 
Soon after the battle of Mant tinx 1 general 


8 Was , propoſed. 1 under, the: ee .of: Ate 


taxerxes, who: wanted Grecian auxiliaries: to check 


only. condition annexed. to this treaty.) was; that 
* republie ſhould retain. its reſpeRive poſſeſſions. 


as Artaxerxes had uniformly oppoſed this demand, 
they tranſported | forces into Egypt, to foment the 


no, Hujus de lawns. ene fatls,, erit a Abe unum 


dilaglerv, guod nemo eat inficias ; Thebas et ante Bpaminondam 


7 8 3 4 5 


bes „ 5 n 6 1 Y. * 4 
| whefeas both before and afterwards; +that republic N11 42 
continually languiſhed in ſeryitude ar dependence”, 

But this obſervation; betrays! the:inaccarate partic 
ality of a biographer, e exalts the glory 
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A a * * defecioniof aphitporivincer; At tie” W 1 
theufand heavy- armed \Lacedzmonians; and ten 
_.thovfand+ mercenaries y Rgeſilaus ſupported one 
tebel aſtet another, ſuoceſſivel ſet on the 
2 ITaches and Nectanebu In this dif. 
| honorable war he amaſſed b faliedbls: wealth, by 
means ofawthich! mdesdsg expected to rettieve 
— the inflaurs- of, his s/country; But returning home | | 
25 N „ he died on that coafty/ in the eighty. 

4 0. 261. Warth year ol his age, and forby-fGicſt of hisreign * 
| Hischarager:has' bear ſufficicatly illuſtrated in the 
oute of; chis Work. Te was che greateſt, and 
dhe moſt umſontunate of the Spartan kings. He 
7 Bad gen the:higheſ grandeur af Sparta, and he 
beheld her fall During the time that he governed 
the republic, his country ulfefed: more calamities 
. nd: diſgrace than d ſeven centuries preceding! his 
12 5 "> reigu. His anütion and his obſtinacy,, - doubtleſs, 
„ Lontributed to her difaſters yet ſo natutal were 
ce prigeiples bm Which he ached; fo: probable his 
es of ſaccels, and ſo firm and mamly his Rerug · 
bt 9 ch — Ae that a\conmemporaty: Writer, Who 
end Tee: throught the cloud of | e er 

te beſtoꝶ on Ageſilaus a yr 
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blaody ſtruggle for dominion » Which had xu. 
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long exhauſted Thebes and Sparta. In that, or. Seas of 
6; in ann engagernents, they h 1 Joſt | 1 xc 
| battle of 


ot N Greek «hiſtory likewiſe. ende with dun battle. Manti- 

re we follow: Plytarch and Diodorus., from whom . We nan. 

learn the principal siccurnſiances_« ol great, n „ which thy erster e 
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e HA r. ableſt generals „and the flower of their troops. No 


XXXII. 


1 


Theban aroſe to emulate the magnanimity of Epa- 


| minondas, and to complete the deſigns of that il- 


luſtrious patriot. Archidamus, who ſucceeded on 


che Spartan throne, imperſectly juſtified the high 


2 7 inion conceiyed of his early wiſdom and valor. 
e 


The Am- 


phiay- 


_ onic coun. 


cil reſumes 
its ancient 
authority. 
Olymp. 
eiv. 4. 
A. c. 361. 


£4 


Akened by their wounds, and fatigued by exer- 
tions —_ and fruitleſs, thoſe republics ſunk into 


| ſuch weakneſs, as encouraged pretenſions of thei 


Peg che chat bad long lain dormant. 5 dal 
Juperiority , or, in the language of 


= writers A during. the empire of Athens, 


Sparta 2 and Thebes, the majeſty of the Amphic- 
tyonic council had 1 into an empty 
pageant. Its deliberations were confined to matters 
of mere form ; it regulated ſome ceremonies of 
ſuperſtition ; it en games and ſpectacles; 
It. preſerved x peace and good order among the crowd 
of ſtrangers who aſſembled, at ſtated times, to 


| conſult the oracle of Apollo. But for more than 
a century paſt, the public meafures of the Greeks 


had been directed by councils held, not at Delphi, 
the reſidence of 14 Ampbictyons, but in Athens, 
Sparta, or Thebes, in one or other of which the 
allies convened on every important emerg 


: 04 4 4.9 acknowledging ; by their preſence there, the dees. | 


8 of thoſe Capitals Which were regarded 
the heads of their ſeveral confederacies. But 
Then firſt the Peloponneſian , chen the Revotian 


mee hls 'Demotthevss , ' Ariſtotle's Treatiſe o of polides, and 


Kenophon's Diſconrſes on the Revenues" aud Government 8 | 
win enable * more fally to explaja, 3 8 


* 


vE WW a _ WE —_ NEC —ę—êbô 
1 f 4 * * 
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; levelled. the: greatueſs, and overthrawa: the. proud 


forms, bauen the 1 imperious c 


that ſoon after the death of Epaminondas, Eubez, 
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Var, and Jak of all. the. battle of Mantioza,, had 6 f f * 1 


tyranny of thoſe domineering republics, the, 


Phictyonic council once more emerged from ob- | - . . YR 
ſcurity ; and, the general lates of Greece having — 


aſſembled according to their national and here 4 
of any. 0 2] 
community.. 21 4+ . Es 
. While this event frengthened the fingeral union, The Athe- 
and tended to reſtore. the primitive equality of the, ns mee | 
Grecian ſtates, various circumſtances concurred to many of 


revive. the aſpiring ambition of Athens,. During their ma- 
the Bœotian war, the Athenians had aQed as aux. boek. 
 liaries only; without making ſuch efforts as en-, flous. | 
feebled their ſtrength, their arms had acquired, . v. 
great luſtre. Their powerful rivals were bumbled. ev. 3. 
and exhauſted: experience had taught them the 8.3%. 


danger of attamptingy e, ſubdue, and the impoſſi- | 
bility of keeping in Tubjedtion , the territories of, 


their warlike db but the numergus iſlands — 


of the Egean and Ionian ſeas, the remgte coaſts 9 LAG IF 
of Thrace and Aſia, invited. the activity of their „ 


fleet, Which they might now. employ in foreign 
conqueſts, fearleſs of domeſtic envy. It appears, i 


9 3 75 5 Þ of Athens; an 


® Comp. Dioder. L wh 5. 5 15. * engen ae. Cherſoneſo,” 
Lub fine, et Rſchines in Cteſiphont. It appears, however, from , 


| theſe authors that the Thebans ſoon | ee endeavonred to 


recover Eubea. The Athenians again reſcued it from their power, 1 
at the enhortation of Timotheus, whoſe pithy A is 1 5 „ 
by Demoſthenes : » What, my 9 the, | 


p 7 A- ue at 


* 
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© 1 4 * kocht facilitated by the deſtruction of the Thebai 
XXX. partiſans, belonging to that place, in the battle of 
12 8 Mantia. From the Thracian / Boſpborus ' to 
R)hbodes, ſeveral places along both ſhores ſubmitted'. 
do the arms of Timotheus, Chabrias, and Iphi. 
crates; men, WhO having ſorvived Ageſilaus and 
Epeminondas were far Tuperior, in abilities and in 
virtue, to the contemporary enerals of other re- 
mn 255 publics. The Cyclades aud Corcyra courted the 
©, friendſhip of a people capable to interrupt their 
a 4p 25 navigation and to deſtroy their commerce.” By. 
+” zantinm bad become their ally, and there was rea. | 
ſon to bope that Amphipolis would ſoon be ren - 
3 Adee their ſubject. | Such multiplied advantages 
3 e 5 9 the ancient, grarideur of Athens, Which 
once more commanded the ſea, With a fleet of 
gnmear three hundred fail,” and em ployed* the beſt 
| Half of her” citizens avon Libjegs i in Lips oF War or 
commerce 1 
be vices This tide” er rb ier N Which floweTvidh moſt 
nt; org to apparent Þorce immedintely after the battle of Man- 
3 nolit wy tinza *,” has been Tuppoſed productive of very 
generacy itnportant conſequeſices. While Epamiriondas 
| ice | lived; the Athenians, it is ſaid, were kept Vigilant 


dus, re- in N 9 8 jealouly and fear; Oe Alter mou 
OO "BE RFF N HOWIE Later TERS 4 - 
from the | < 125 


„ ws + 2 


island, ad you ain gellberstiog ! Why not already in the harbour 2 
why yot embarked 7 why is not abe Tea” "covered . your" "navy 7 
3 Demoſthen. ul. fopra. © 7 1 5 
-,__ 3 XNenoph. nenen. 1 r . 6g. weden, 1. | *. & xi. 
„ iN, Ilocrat. Panegyr. et le Pee 7 RR r 19 | 
1 ö 1 Juſtin. I. vi. '© In. Url mate this obſervation, „en * {une 
=. fo frequently deten, e 1 7 5 | 
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death of this formidable enemy, they ſunk into 
thoſe vices which. occaſioned their ruin. This 


ſpecious remark is not founded. in truth. Two 
centuries before. the birth of Epaminondas „the 
injuſtice, the avarice, the total corruption of the 
Athenians, is forcibly deſcribed by one of the moſt 


reſpectable of their countrymen , who compoſed 


a ſyſtem of wiſe laws. in order to aſcertain their 
rights, and to reform their manners. But it was 
Wy difficult to correct abuſes that ſeem inherent in the = 


nature of democracy, which, even as regulated by 


Solon, but ſtill more as new-modelled by Bates, 
left che citizens tyrants in one capacity, and ſlaves 


in another. The diviſion of the executive power 
of government among. the archons , the ſenate , 


flicting the ſame injuries which they had either 
previouſly ſuffered, or. ſtill apprehended; from the 


8 


. 3 See above. vol. ii. ©. xiii, 055 247. 4 1 dale Terps of 
| ; Solon preſerved in Demoſthenes Orat Figs. aogeempro clit; a title | 
. . that can only de translated wel a | paraphraſe 88 the” miſconduct OO 


99” 


23 


. ö SE TITER 114 


onae = 


XXX, 
nature ok 
their go- 
verument. 


2 


aſſembly, and even various committees of the 
: aſſembly, ; rendered it impoſſible to perceive, or 
prevent, the hand of oppreſſion. Men knew vot 
from What quarter their ſafety might be aſſailed; 
and being called to authority in their turn, they, 
inſtead of making united oppoſition to the injuſtice 
of their magiſtrates, , contented themſelves with in- 


malice of their enemies. Nor is this ineonveni- 
ence. peculiar to the Greek Tepublics.: While 
55 W nature ie anche, and the; Palfions 


EI 
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# & men run in their ordinary channel, ihe! right to. 
exerciſe power will commonly be attended with a 
ſtrong inclination to ' abuſe it. Unleſs power; 


therefore, be tounteracted by liberty; unleſs an 


impervious line of ſeparation be drawn between 


This fub- 
ect illuſ-· 
trated 3 


prerogative and privilege, and that part of the 
conſtitution which ſuſtains: its political life, be 
kept ſeparate and diſtin& from that which tends to 
corruption, it is of little conſequence whether a 
country be governed by one tyrant or a thouſand; 


in both cafes alike the condition of man is pre · 


carious, and force prevails over law. ] 
This radical defect in the Grecian policies pro- 
duced many Fuinous conſequences in affairs foreign 
and domeſtic, which were commonly directed by 
the ſelfiſh paſſions of a few, or the fluctuating 


caprices of the multitude, rather than by the ra- 
tional and permanent intereſt of the community. 


But as diſeaſes and other accidents often bring to 
light the latent weakneſs and imperfections of the 


body, 6 the vices of che Athenian government 


firſt appeared ih their full magnitude after the un- 
fortunate wir of Pefopbntiefas ; and, although the 


excel of the warady lometimes eched jefelf,” and 


returiis of cafe and Proſperity erity ſometimes ebivealed ; 


| its viruletitt, yet the deep-tboted evil ſtill main- 


ined its AcHrudtvt Progteſs, till it Wrought the 
ruin of the conſtitution. 


In the tumultuary Sverdinttits of Greece 5 
where the judiciary power frequently prevailed 
_ over the * , the lources of diſſenſion , were 


i 
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innumerable; - while the Sabin dic of laws; ill 0 HAP. 


adminiſtered , "was. unable to counteract their force. 


Although hereditary diſtinctions were little known 
or regarded, the and rich formed two diſtinc 


XXXII. 


parties, which had their particular views and 5 


ſeparate intereſts. In ſome republics the higher 
ranks bound themſelves, by oath, to neglect no 
opportunity of hurting their inferiars* . The po 


pulace of Athens commonly treated the rich as 77 


they had entered into an engagement not leſs atro- 
cious. During the intervals of party - rage, pri- 
vate quarrels kept the ſtate in perpetual fermenta- 
tion. Beſide the ordinary diſputes concerning 


property, the competitions for civil offices, for | 


military command, for obtaining public honors, 


or cluding puniſhments or burdens, opened an 


: ever-flowing ſource of 'bitter animoſity. Among 


this litigious people, neighbours were-continually 


at variance. Every man was regarded as a rival 
and enemy, who had not proved himſelf a friend 


| Hereditary reſentments were perpetuated from one 


generation to another; and the ſeeds of diſcocd 


being fown in ſuch abi 


Athenians conſiſted in deciding law-ſnits, the pro- 


fits of which afforded the principal reſource of the 


poorer citizens. Their legal fees amounted an- 
nually to a bundred and fifty talents; the * 


* Ariſtot. Polit. 8 et Lyſias, palſim, 5 | 
7 Xenoph. de Rep. Athen. | * 


8% Lyſias paſiim. et Xenoph, Memorab. 1. 6 9 rb « es 


bundance, yielded a never- 
failing crop of libels, invectives, and legal proſe- 
cutions, The uſual employment of fix thouſand 


— * 8 
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e n A 7. which they received; ſometimes exceeded that ſon; 


' xxX17, .- and, both united, formed a ſixth part of the Athe 
nian revenues, even in the moſt flouriſhing times. 
As the moſt numerous hut moſt worthleſs claſs of 


* . 


the people commonly prevailed in the aſſembly i 
"ſo they had totally engroſſed the tribunalsl; and it 


Vas to be expected that ſuch judges would always 
be more ſwayed by favor and prejudice than by 
law and reaſon. The law puniſſied with death + 
man guilty of Es bribes; but © we, ſay the 
Athenian writers, © advance him to the com- 
mand of our dies. and the more criminal he 

becomes in this reſpect, with the Mares and more 


' Jucrative honors is hie inveſted,” Thoſe whe 


. + courted popular favor, laviſhed not only their 


own, but the public wealth, to flatter the paſſions 


of their adherents; an abuſe which nen during 
the ſplendid adminiſtration of Pericles'* ,, extended 


more widely under his unworthy. ſacceflors; and, 


| though interrupted during the calamities of ths: re- 
public, revived wth rh new: en on the firſt dawn w 2 


ohio proſperity **. „ 
In the licence of demo A 1 hs Citi. 


rens, poor and rich, thought themfelyes alike en- 
- titled to enjoy every ſpecies of feſtivity. Pericles 


introduced the practice of exhibiting not only 
* tragedies, but comedies, at the public expenſe, and 


of paying for the admiſſion” of the populace. At 


"7 . of 3 we * a (contiderable Hen 


"TE: , 26 Iſocrates de a et emoflhenes, Sela hy 


006/76 MF * RE 10s, et ſeqg. · 12 Plut. 1 Pericle. 


__— 


„ 


- ofthe rebenne was — ms "theatre; e CHA * 


and ſome years aſterwards „ a law was pröpoſed, 


by the demagogue Eubulus, and enacted by the 5 
ſenate and peqple, rendering it capital to divert, 


or even to propoſe divertin 2 _ nn e! 
to any other end or object '*. - 
Of all amuſements known. in ; poliſhed. Weine 
A0. Grecian theatre was, doubtleſs, the moſt 
elegant and ingenious; yet ſeveral circumſtances 


rendered it peculiarly liable to abuſe. The great 


extent of the edifices in which plays were repre- 
ſented, naturally introduced maſks, the better to 
_ diſtinguiſh the different perſons „ or characters, of 
the drama; ſince the variations of paſſion, with 
the correſpondent changes of countenance, which 


form the capital merit of modern performers, 


could ſcarcely have been obſerved by an immenſe 


crowd of people, many of whom muſt have been 
placed at a great diſtance from the ſcene. The 


ſame cauſes, together with the inimitable: harmony 


of the Greek language, gave riſe to muſical decla- 
mation , which might ſometimes fortify paſſion, 
but nen rendered ſpeech more low nene. 


14 Plutarch. in Pericle , „ Demoſthen, Birke paffim. 


13 Tt is well known; that the word perſona originally anne E 


mak, from perſonare , becauſe the ancient masks, doch Greek and 
Roman. were fo made as to increaſe and invigorate ſound, -: 

10 Notwithſtanding the aſſertions of Caſaubon „ Gravina, ote. 
'the Greeks in ancient times ſeem not to have been acquainted 
with the abſurd practice of dividing the acting and ſpeaking be- 
eween two perſons. This is mentioned by Livy, as the igyention 
of Titus pats who flourithed "49 years before Chriſt, 


13 Befors chen 349, according, u 8. — „r ae. | 
15 . 385, 3 
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and 1 eaſily beard by the remote 
part of the audience. In combining the different 


parts of a tragic. fable, the poet annoy; rejects 


1 heſe, if neceſſary for carrying « on the action of 
the piece, are ſuppoſed to be tranſacted elſewhere, 


and barely related on the theatre. The time 


required for ſuch events, when they are not 
ſimultaneous with thoſe exhibited on the ſtage, 
neceſſarily interrupts the repreſentation, and leaves 
room for the choral ſongs, Which being incorpo- 
rated with the tragedy , heightens its effect, and 


Increaſes the ſpectators delight; conſequences 
extremely different from thoſe attending the act- 


tunes and detached: airs of modern plays and 


operas, univerſally condemned by good judges, 


as ſuſpending the action, and deſtroying the in- 


_ tereſt of the drama, and only affording opportuni- | 


ties to effeminate throats to ſhine in trills and divi- 


ſions, at the expenſe of poetry and good ſenſe. 


But in ancient, as well as modern times, the 
corrupt taſte of the licentious vulgar was ever at 
variance with the diſcerning judgment of the wiſe 
and virtuous. The form and arrangement of the 


Grecian tragedy was exactly imitated in the ex- 
travagant pieces of Ariſtophanes, and his profligate 


contemporaries and ſucceſſors *”'. Theſe pernicious 
productions formed the favorite entertainment 
of the populace, The maſk, diſguiſing the 
countenance * the e „ Allowed him to 


6 3, 
Bd 


145 Fee above, vol. Ii. c. xiii, =. 280 | f 5 
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tawdry , voloptuous;" and diſſolute in the higheſt 
degree, and ſuited only that perverſe debauchery of 


A myſterious -cloud: hangs over the Greeidh 
muſic, to which effects are aſcribed far tranſcend- 
ing the actual power of that art. Yet we cannot 
refuſe our aſſent to the concurring teſtimony of 


indulge in the moſt anblkithieg Beende of wales ; CHAP. 
and geſture ; the declamation was effeminate and 
vicious; above all, the muſic. became glaring, 


ſoul from which it originally ſprung, and which it 
ſerved afterwards to inflame and nouriſh**. + 


Extreme 
profligacy 
of the A- 


ancient writers, who refer to this principle the ex. 


treme degeneracy and corruption which al 


now under review. Cauſes which operate on the 
many, are not éaſily miſtaken; but ſhould we ſtill 


doubt the cauſe, the effect atleaſt cannot be denied. 
The Athenian youth are ſaid to have diflipated 
their fortunes, and melted the vigor of mind and 

body, in wanton and expenſive dalliance with the 


18 Ariſtotle, 1. viii. _ Repub, ſays- ironically, 0 Every kind of 
muſic is good for ſomething; that of the theatres is neceſſary for 
the amuſement of the mob; being well ſuited to the perverſion «f 


their minds and manners, and let them enjoy it. Plato, Ati 
| toxenus, and Plutarch, bitterly complain of the corruption of muſie , 
| as the main ſource of vice and immorality, That art, which had 


anciently been uſed as the vehicle of religious and moral inſtruc- 


tion, was employed in the theatres to excite every voluptuous 
and diſſolute paſſon. Plato de Legibus, I. iii. Ariftoxenus, quoted | 
by Athenzus, 1. xiv. et Plutarch. de Muſica. In ſpeaking of the 


vices of London, a writer, who had the ſpirit of an ancleint 


 legislator, ſays, That were a man permitted to make all the 
ballads of a nation, he needed not care who Should make Fs laws. ” 


Fleteher of Sakoug's Works, v. ow 
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univerſally infected the Athenians at the puriol 0 
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cena 5 female performs; on ths: theatre Wey tn 
- Jxx11, faſtidious with exceſs of criminal ae they 
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* 
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poverty ._ 
and igno-. 


rance. 


* 
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Aoſt all capacity or reliſh for ſolid and manly oc- 


cupations; and at once deſerted the exerciſes of 
war, and the ſchools of pbiloſophers. To fill up 
"a vacuities of their liſtleſs lives, they, as well as 
ES more adyanced in years, loitered in the 
ſhops of muſicians, and other artiſts ; or ſaun- 
tered in the forum and public places „idly inquir- 
Ang after news, in which they took little intereſt, 
unlefs ſome danger alarmed the inſipid uniformity 
of their pleaſures *'. Dice, and other games of 
chance. were cad to à ruinous exceſs; and are 
. Io keenly. ſtigmatized by the moral writers of the 
age, that it ſhould ſeem they had begun but re- 
cently to prevail, and prove fatal. The people 


At large were peculiarly addicted to the ſenſual 


gratifications of the table; and, might we believe 


2 poet quoted by Atherizus ; had lately beſtowed 


the freedom of their city once. deemed an honor 
by princes and kings on the ſons of Chære- 
2 on account of the uncommon merit of their 
father i in the art of cooke 

Idleneſs, indulgence, and: 4iipation., — re- 
duced the greater part of the Athenian citizens to 


10 athenzus, . vii. ap 534. who, gives. a general ante. 


| + Athenian profligacy. 


0 Jſocrat. -in -Areopag. and Lyſtas's, defevce of a poor man ac 

cuſed before the ſenate, translated in the Life of * , p. 114 
52 21 Demoſthen. Philipp. paſſim. , 5 

2 Atheneus, 1. xii. Lyſias in Alcibiad. 2 

| 3? Nemoſthen. de Republic.  ordinagd. FOO RENTON 
| 34 Athenzus,' I. lil, p. 119. : 
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extreme indigence. Although la 0 Vas o W . 
more equally divided in Greece can in 257 m- Ni. 1 
dern country, we are told that about one fourth & 2 
the derer oe were totally deſtitute of in⁰,νενν,j,tt 
poſſeſſions. Their dreſs was frequently 
mean and dirty; that it was difficult, by their ex 
ternal appearance, to diſtinguiſh them from ſlaves: 
a circumſtance which aroſe not from ſlovenlinen, 
but from poverty, ſince we are aſſured that ſuch" 
as could afford the expenſe ſpared no pains to : 
pres: their perſons; and that man) Who dance 
during ſummer in embroidered robes, 1 Ne the” 5 
winter in places too ſhameful to be named 5 
And how is it poſſible (to uſe the words of their 
own authors that wretches, deſtitute of the firſt 
neceſſaries of life, ſhould adminiſter public Affairs 
with wiſdon?- We find accordingly, chat they” 
were extremely ill qualified for executing thoſe 
offices with which they were intruſted. As —_— 
lower "ranks had in a great meafure engroſſed te 1 
adminiſtration TE e it was not ccm to „„ 


1 K Jn 15 1 4 


o 2 5 38 Si *. 4 $2 
2 2 3 1 > 


8 


: 25 See the -Diſcourſe / of Las upon FF lg br diffolvivg: 25 
thi ancient. governmeat- of - Athens. 'Lyſias's | orations were chiefly | 
written in the ſpace of twenty years', between 40% and 384 before, 
Chriſt, They afford an uniform picture of the poverty, miſery, 

and vices of his contemporaries ; which the reader will find abridged 
in the introduction to my trauflation of that writer. The Athenian 

affairs became more flourishing after the fall of Thebes and Sparta. 
Their reſources were again exhauſted by the war with their allies, | 
The revenues were greatly raiſed. by the conqueſts of Timotheus, 
Phocion, etc. and the good. management of Lycurgus and 3 
thenes. ive. in Lycurg. in lib. de Dec. Orator,..., pag eb tht a gu 
26 Tſocrates on reforming the government of de 1 A 
27 Ifograt, et n de * e © ; 
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r. bribe the clerks employed in tranſcribing the * 
XXX, of Solon, to abridge, interpolate, and corrupt them. 
What is ſtill more | extraordinary, ſuch a groſs. 
artifice frequently ſucceeded; nor was the deceit 
diſcovered until btigant parties produced in court 
contradictory laws:**, When their negligence 
could not de 3 their avarice might be 
bribed; juſtice was ſold; riches, virtue, emineace. 
ol rank or abilities, always expoſed to danger, and 
_ often ended in. diſgrace **. For. thoſe needy Athe- 


nians, who formed the moſt. numerous claſs, in the 
republic, endeavoured to alleviate their miſery by 


| a very criminal . conſolation ; perſecuting their 
ſuperiors ,/ baniſhing them their country, con- 
fiſcatipg their eſtates, and ey them on the 
lighteſt provocation, and often wit 


vocation at all, with. the utmoſt Anjuſtice and 


eruclty **.;. Though occaſionally. directed by the 
| equity, of an. Aniſtides, or the magnanimity of a | 
Cimon, they, for the moſt part, liſtened to men of 
r. He who could beſt flatter 
and deceive them ee moſt of their con- 
fidence. With ſuch qualifications, the turbulent, 
licentious, and diſſolute, in a word; the orator who 
moſt reſembled his audience, commonly prevailed 
in the aſſemhly; and ſpecious. or hurtful talents 
carried off the rewards due to real merit. Iſo- 
einen ah aſſures us of the fact; and mr a 155 


20 wits of 191 8 to his Orations, v. 1 
2 See Lyfiay's pleadings throughout. e 


0 [Iſocrates de Pace; and the numerous er. of tha ind, 5 
which have already occurred in this hiftory. 


1 In his oration on reforming the government of abet 
EN ns 1 his treatiſe de Republic. Athen. 


out any pro- 
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ai it is pecſoctle: r the 6 u 4 5 


nature and ee e 4 Athenian. e 
government. 3: eee 


Wich ſuch acincipley.! ok adn 48 Abbe ; 


nians required only a daring and profligate leader, 
to involve them in deſigns: the moſt | extravagant 
and pernicious. Such a perſonage preſented himſelf 
in Chares, whoſe ſoldier - like appearance, blunt 


addreſs, and bold impetuous Taler, jmalked: his . 3 
ſelſiſh indie and rendered him: the ide of | 
| the populace. His perſon was gigantic' OATS ; 


his voice commanding ,: his manners 
aſſerted poſitively , and promiſed boldly; —_ by 


preſumption was ſo exceſſive, that it concealed: his 


incapacity. not only from others, but from himſelf, 


Though an enterpriſing and ſucceſsful partiſan, be 


was unacquainted with the great duties of a 
neral; and his defects appear the more ſtriking 


and palpable, when compared with the abilities of 
Iphicrates and Timotheus, his contemporaries , 


who prevailed as often by addreſs as by force, and 
whoſe! conqueſts were ſecured: to the republic by 


the moderation, juſtice, and humanity, with which 


| they had been obtained, and-with which they con- 
tinued to be governed. Chares propoſed a very 


different mode of adminiſtration ; he exhorted his 


countrymen to ſupply the defects of their treaſury, 


and to acquire the materials of thoſe pleaſures 


| which they regarded as eſſential to their happineſs, 
by plundering the wealth of their allies and colonies, 


This counſel was too faithfully obeyed; the vexa- 


tions, anciently exerciſed againſt the tributary and 


ok the 
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exceeded 41. | 


__ The weaker communities complained, and remon. 


05 


EC . 
"4 35x 


War. 


ev. 3. 


4. c. 356 


* 


ſtrated, againſt this intolerable rapacity and oppreſ. 
on while the iſlands of Chios, Coos, Rhodes, 


as well as the city of Byzantium, prepared: openly 


to revolt, aud engaged with each other to repel 
; force. by-ſoree', e, ſhould. obtain peace 


* A: e 


a h Chares probably the chief demand; as: onal 


aich had 


. as the adviſer, of the arbitrary meaſures v 


occaſioned the revolt; was ſent out with a powerſul 


fleet and army, to quaſni at once been of the 
. inſurgents. He ſailed tovwrards Chios, with an in- 


tention to ſeize the capital of that iſland, which _ 


vas ſuppoſed to be the centre and prime mover 
of rebellion. The .confederates, informed of his 


motions, had already drawn thither the greateſt 


part of their force. The city of Chios was be · 
ſieged by ſea and land. The iſlanders defended 
themſelves with vigor. Chares found it difficult 
to repulſe their ſallies. His fleet attempted to 
enter their harbour without ſucceſs; the ſhip of 


Chabrias alone penetrated thus far; and that able 


commander, whoſe valor. integrity merited 


a better fortune, though deſerted by the fleet, yet 
forſook not the ſhip intruſted to him by the re- 
ions threw away their ſhields, 


Public. His compan 
and ey [themſelves by ſwimming to: the Athe- 
ron LG ny ill within their reach. 


At; 
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But © 5 habrias; gcbring b a "Om "Fell 28 * is '6f c 

_ the/Chians,, preferring: an kbnorable death to * |; 
a éůͤii?? 8 
Encouraged by Leistet over 15 enemy 


9 1 
had at firſt affected to deſpiſe them, the igſnrgents 
augmented their fleet, and ravaged the illes of 
Lemnos and Samos. The” A t nians, Iindignant 
that the territories of their faithful allies Thould 
fall a prey to the depredations of rebels, fitted Güt, 
early in the next year, a an e ment under the 
command of Mneſtheus ,” the Ton of Iphierates, 
and ſon · n · lay of Timotheus expecting that tlie 

new commander would reſpectfully liſten to the 
advice of thoſe great men, Who perhaps decline 4 
acting aFprincipals in an expedition where Chares 
poſſeſſed any ſhare of authority. That "genera -& 
had raiſed” the ſiege of Cos and now criiſed mm 
the Helleſpont; where, being joined by Mer 
theus, the Daited ſquadrons". amounted” to 4 „„ 

55 dred and twenty: ſail. It Was immediately deter 

| mined to cauſe a : diverſic ion -of the enemy's ores 

from Samos and Lemnos, by laying fiege to 
Byzantium The deſign Aabcssded; "the allies 

| _ withdrew from theſe iſlands, eollected their Whole 

| naval ſtreugth, and prepared vigorouſly: for de. 

(ending the principal eit) in their confederac x. 

The hoſtile armaments” appfonched each Gat Oberes ac. 

with a reſolution” to join ba tle; When af ſudden ati  cufes Ti- 

- FB violent ſtorm aroſe, which" rendered it "itnpoflible* 92g 2 ef 
for the Athenians. to bear up to the enemy, or , crates. 


rn 7 


even to keep the fea 45 without being expoſed to; 
or Nepos in- Chabr« et 'Diogor.. ute, et ſean. 5 an 
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nia; 


ger wy His impetugſity thus Over -A 


by t 


udeace of his colleagues was converted. into re- 0 
1 and fury; he called the ſoldiens and ſailors 


to wWitneſs their oppoſition, which he branded with 


every odious epithet: of. reproach; and, with, the 
firſt opportunity, diſpatched. proper rb cee to 


| . Athens, to accuſe them of it 


Their 


fray che judges, confarmable.,, howeves, to the 
| ſpirit of that age, der pred of juſtice! were fre- 


quently in of. oppreſſion, governed by 
every ſpecies: af undue. influence , eaſily: corruptecdd 
and eaſi be targettars,, or hight. | 


infantry, * had, rs armed, (difciph 


long commanded gl by. Iphięrates, eapyed the Phu | 
reputation in Grence,, which tbe; Fabien, foldiers 


ee did. in Ital. They wem called the 
an troops. from: the name of their com- 
. mages. 00 went bag oed their ment and their 
fame, auch to whoſe patſen (norwichſizad 
42285 Ns Krjeeſs, ei his. diſcipline. }- they Were ſtrongly 


jos 10 © We, are, not. informed elm Diedonus er Nepgs /4 why; the diſad - | 
| E aud danger were on the. W's of the Atbenians; robably.,, 


erter - ſaſlors , wy. expected to profit of their zn ns ma: 
e, which eee ieee 
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IL © commencing bog en hl ae ocher con 
| manders , more cautious and experienced, perceived 


che diladuantage . and declined the unequal dan- 


Wis ee ani and. een ks 3 ee i 
"The former taſted v0 his. innocence and eloquence z 


the / 


' 
* 


4 axle b tie Ges of graden 
youngeſt and braveft'sf 25 celebrated band readily 
ob&yed" the hijimdtions of their admired, 0 = 
of & the - 
nitgifffate?;” and _ 8 ; ſealonab to | EL 
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nes naar beer uftae, 1100 che . s affcmbled, 
the par Wa be beard, a 258 ' the 


trial begin 


and 2 5 75 the fame day 1 650d any goes „ 


be Gwice witd for the fan Boe, T e rap APF 


; of this mode of procedure favored the Vers "of 


icrakes. The ma giſtrates were overawed® 


e iminençe of x dange , "which they had 9 2 | 


need; to oy. nor time to elutle. 8 They were 
compeffed c fn itamedia ate decifie on; 8885 7 iültead 
2 N expected, th 


rates to 0 u aleis in ne Mr 4] e 

iffe of Leſbos b Bock hie places his hy og and 
Abilities had recoveret for cherepbblk, 54 Which, 

| being chofen as his reſidence in, dilgrace,. fufficiestly | 
evince the. mildneſs of bis. government. = * * 


Ki 17 1. was pre 


accuſer , © Would von, on à like ocoafiva, have: deen gui of: 
that crime? . By no means, replied the other, . Mud en 
you then imagine „ * replied the hero „ % tien wala anc * 
guilty 7 wp Quintilian. 1. v. c. xii, wh 7 5 

1 one hundred talents, about twenty, king ae Pg 
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, Ta ivelled* 
into Thrace, Where he 7— long 2 He bad 
formerly wartied: the daughter of Ootys, the moſt 


| copiliderable of the Thracian Princes 3. yet. he lived 


and died in obſcurity.” ; nor did either he or 


Timotheus thenceforth take aby ſhare i in the af. 


fairs of their ungrateſul country Tbug did the 
ſocial, war deſtroy or, remove Iphicrates 7 Chabrias "IE 


and Timotheus : the beſt. generals whom Greece 


could boaſt; and, the brave and honeſt Phocion, , 


duct of the 


War; 
Olymp. 
v. 4 


. C. 357. 


his weakneſs and negli renct 


„ excepted, the laſt venerable. We of Athenian. 


virtue 8 123 Sa 
By the rimoval 61 the e great men, 17 ABS was 
i to conduct, uncontrolled, the war againſt. the. 


allies; and to diſplay t the full extent of his worth. 


lellneis and incapacity. - "His. inſatiable avarice 
rendered him intolerable to the friends of Athens; 

9 expoſed hin to the 
contempt of the infurgents. He in 100 his 


officers 10 himſelf in a total neglect, of diſcipline ; Fa 


the tedliction of the tebels was the leaſt matter of 


his concern; he was attended by an effeminate 


crowd of fingers , dancers, and harlots, whoſe 
3% Diadorus, only. au, rat e was, Pl I e e f 


5 Chixronen +; which happened twenty yeqrs after his banighmente. 


. Nebos ſays , that after ie desth of Timotheus „ the: BY ; 
nians temitted nine parts ol his finey bot obliged" bis fon Conon 


to pay the remaining tenth, for repairing the walls of the Firaue, 


Which; his Zrandfather had rebvile/from the ſpoils' of ene enemy. 


+ 14%, Military virtue, (Herd extrema fuit tas imperatorum Athe- 


1 5 nien um Iphicrates , Chabtiat „Timotheus ne que poſt itlorum obitum 


_ quiſquam-/dux in i118 urbe re ee Vebos in Timotb. 
The biographer: forgets Phocivn, © 12775 0 pooh pr iank 
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| mani exhauſted che feat fipptics 
Athenians for the ſervice of the war ©. In order 
to ſatisfy the clamorous demands of we ſoldiers, 


Chares, regardleſs of the treaties Tubſiting between _ 
Athens afd Perſia, hired Himſelf aud his forces to 
Artabazus, the wealthy ſatrap of Ionia, who had 


revolted trot * his maſter” Artaxerxes Ochus, , the 
moſt crvel and deteſtable tyrant that ever dil. 


graced the throne of Cyrus: The arms of the 


Greeks ſaved Artabazus from the implacable re- 


ſentment of: a "monſter incapable to pity or forgive; 0 
pine their meritorious ſervices were ADH" ee . 
the laviſh gratitude of the e, Er t 


This tranſaction, how extraordinary 8 it 
ag appear to the modern reader, 1 neither ſur⸗ 
ptiſed nor diſplenſed the Athenians; "They" were 
accuſtomed to allow their commanders in foreign 
7 parts to act without inſtructiols or control; and 
the creatures of Chares loudly” extolled bis good 
management in paying the Gre ian troops with 
Perſian money. Bat the triumph of falſe Joy was 


of ſhort duration. Ochus ſent an embaſſy, to 1 


monſtrate with he Athenians on their unprovo oked 
| infraction of the peace 3 3 and threatened; that en 
bels they a immediately withdrew : their Forces from 


Alia, he would'a{lift the rebels with a fleet of three | 


Ra" by: YL cn4 74 
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which 
ends dif. 


- gracefully . 


for the © 
Athe-. | 
nians. 8 
Olymp. 
vi. k- © 
A. C. 356, 


: hundred fail. This juſt menace; Want of ſücceß 


againſt the confederates, together with a reaſon _ 


{till more important, which will ſoon come to e 
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97 q A *. their net from 1 Baſe; ks to. terminate 
zh. the fpcial war, without gbtajoing; any of the pur- 
paſes for. which it had been ypdectaken. The 
confederates made 7 the claims which their 
boldneſs had urged. 3 Kain! complete freedom 


ard independenee ; and lived: twenty year 


Feet from the legal oppreſſion. of ſubſidies and 
| Sqotipgepts, till they ſubmitted, with the. reſt. of | 
— Greece, ta the arms and intrigues. of Fhilip, and the = 
nn irrte fortune of the Macedon 
ate Notwithſtanding the decay. of m rtjal ſpirit, the : 
vhy. extravzgzncę of public copncils, and the general - 
corruption of manners, Mhich prevailed in Athens, 
dug ia gther cities of Greece, the arts and ſciences 
were ſtill cultivated wir ardor and ſupce 
TA 110 the period naw under review ; the ſcholars of 
Hippaerates 0 Nemoctitus enriched mature | 
hjloſapby. with many important diſcoveries 
| The different branches of mathematics, mechanics, 
Fan e great pennt from 
Kudos? pf Pgidus, Timrus af Locfi, Are : 
chytas of Facentury.., and Meten of Athens 
The Megaris fchool flouriſhed under Stilpo, the 
mlt learned and apute of da diſputstigus ſect, 
Which , fem its © | wranghogs, merited 
2 epithet of contentions **.; The; dgdrines of 
85 ſeinpu wee e by We fer Are 


rene bay on nt 
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4 improved by Hegrlas and Anovianies | 
paved: the 
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THO. 


; | equal to a ſec **. EE 1 


nachus ol Sicyon, by Naucydes of Arges, and'by 
innumerable artiſts in other cities of Greeve ; Italy, 


and Jonia. The works of Polycletas Were che 


moſt admired. His greateſt. work was the xol 
ſtatue of Argive zune, compoſed ef geld 


Bronze and marble ; however, . 


ivory. 
- niſhed che uſual materials for fout 


Grecian temples, particylarly thoſe of Delphi and 
z were enriched with innumerable 


| Fi of this kind, during the period 3 ly 
our preſent obſervations relate. One figure of 

Polycletus acquired peculiar” fame. From the - 

exactneſs of the-proportions **., it, as called zhe 


_ ge: Mn arg R 


TFT was. a. 1 e 
ſh 1 We shall bare vecalion 10 ſpeak more ee 1 80 
| ere er. 6 VE Na 
e "Wincketmano , Þ. $33; and bis brannte t 

$i. p. 34. differ from Pliny, 1 34. © 19. af d dd Nh A 


|  Nalled, the, Rule, or Canon, vin another cnlien che Doryphe . 


becauſe graſping a ſpear. Plidy's words are 4 , Potycletus Sicyonius 


Diadumenum fecit molliter juvenem, centum talentis nobilitatant 3 , 


zdem et Doryphorum. viriliter pucrum. | Fecit et yuem vanonn arcifices 
- yooant, lineamenta artis er eo potente, velue 1 lege quadami; 
Toluſyue hominum artem ipſe (forfe Ihn); feoille, _ artis: opebe 
zudicatur, „ They have followed Cicero de Clar. Orator. 0. 86. — ret 
Cicero, ſpeaking ineldentafty on the tubfecr, might more Stay 


8 chan lim. EEE W en 8 qt 118 eo 


„ 


| way for Epicaras””, The fevere. phil. 3 
 ſopby of Antiſthenes had el followers I” 8 


Statuary inns cultvated by Polycletus: and Fd - 


en A; r. 
XN, 


The": © 

"works of 
Prasi- 1 
tees. 


; — 4 


Ev. I. 


A. C. 360. 


_ an of 3 e it as a mo- 

del of excellence 5 Kom avhich. it Was imprudent 

to depart. = . l 
Between e e e | a chen 


| Praxiteles; ;: whoſe works formed the intermediate 


ſhade between the ſublime ſtyle, which renale 
in the age of Pericles, and the beautiful, Which 
attained perſection under Lyſippus and Apelles, in 


the age of Alexander. Tbe ſtatues of „ Hh 
bore a ſimilar relation to, thoſe of Phidias, which 
| the paintings of Guido and Correggio bear to thoſe | 
of Julio Romano and Raphael. The works of 
the earlier artiſts are more grand and more ſublime, 
thoſe of the later more graceful and more alluring; 
the firſt, claſs being addreſſed ta the imagination, 
the ſecond. to the ſenſes; - The works of Praxiteles 
Were. in the Ceramicus of Athens; but neither in 
the Ceramicus, nor in any part of the world, was 
CY ſtatue to be ſeen equal to his celebrated Sas, | 
which long attracted. ſpectators from all parts to 


Enldus. Praxiteles made two ſtatues of the god- 


dels at the ſame time, the one clothed , the other 


naked The decent-, modeſty of the Coans. pre- 


. the ſormer; the latter was purchaſed by the 
Ct 


idians, and long regarded as the moſt valuable 


poſſeſſion of their community. The voluptuous 


Nlicomedes, king of Bithynia, languiſhed after this 
ſtatue; to purchaſe ſuch unrivalled charms he of- 


fered to pay the debts of Cnidus, which were im- 


menſe; ; but the Cnidians determined not to part 
With an ornament from which their republic de- 


rived 0 b 9 950 n conſidered. 


3 ˙ 1 m AT os. 


au nebel n e . thebeautifalzive ues: 
leading to the temple , we at length entered . 


ſacred dome. In the middle ſtands the ſtatue of The Cul 


the goddeſs, in marble: of Paros. A ſweet due , nus. — 8 
ſits on her lips; no garment hides her charms; 
the hand only, as by an inſtinctive impulſe, con. 
ceals thoſe parts which modeſty permits not to 
name. The art of Praxiteles has given to 8 „ 
ſtone the ſoftneſs and ſenſibility of fleſh. O TIO e 
the moſt fortunate of the gods! But it is EY. 
ſible to tranſlate his too faithful deſcription into 
the decency: of' modern language ; a ' deſcription 
more animated and voluptuous chan even the chiſet 15 
of Praxitel. | 
The honor bien Polyoletws' heh And s at Thats 
quired* in ſculpture, Was, during the ſame age, "= cpa 
attained in painting by Eupompus and Pamphilus RE 
of Sicyon , by Euphranor of Corinth, by Apol- 
lodorus l Nicias of r- _ ahve all by 
ee "ne . . N TT 


54 $a Amor. Fe: | F 
5s Pliny, in his 35th Soo, I have _ neue 3 his. 
pretended Epochs of Art, when inconſiſtent with the informas.' - ; 
tion of more ancient authors. The Greek hiſtorians, from 
whom he copied this part of his work, found it „convenient, at 
every pauſe in their narrative, to give ſome account of men who - 

had diſtinguished themſelves in the arts and ſeiences, of whom 

they had no opportunity to make mention in relating public 
tranſactions, and deſcribing wars and pegociations. - The ra of | 
every. peace furnished a proper reſting - place to the hiſtorian 3 a 
from which he looked back, and collected the names worthy to 

be handed down to poſterity. Every ſuch ra, therefore, Pliny, 
and after him Winckeman, hate conſidered a an epoch of 
not reflecting, that arts do not e ariſe and flourish, 


og 


4. * - y 


5 ” 


THE HISTORY OF: "GREECE. 


0 M 4 r. Eupompus are now unknown, Int an Hi eng thn 
XXL his merit and celebrity occaſioned a new diviſion 


of the ſchools, which were formerly the Grecian 
© and the Aſiatic ; but aſter, Eppompus, the Grecian 
| ſchool was ſubdivided into the Athenian and Si- 
cyonian. Pamphilus, and his ſcholar Apelles, 


5 gave freſh luſtre to the latter ſchool, which ſeems 


to have flouriſhed longer than any other in Greece, 


ſince the paintings exbibited at the celebrated pro- 
ceſſion of Ptolemy Phiadelphus were all the e 
ductions of Sicyonian maſters 


Few works of Pamphilus are Ae by 


aucient authors. His picture of che Heraclidæ, 
carry ing branches of olive, 


ſiſtance of the Athenians, has not, however, 
eſcaped the vigilant eye of national vanit /. He 
was by birth a Macedonian, but wrell-verſed. i in 


and imploring-the < 


literature and ſcience, which. he thought indiſpenſ- 


ably neceſſary to a painter. He received about 
two hundred pounds from each of his ſcholars, 


1 and ſeems to have been the firſt who put a high 


price on his works. He lived to enjoy his fame, 
and rendered his profeſſion ſo faſhionable, that it 


became cuſtomary in Sicyon, and afeerwards i in 
other parts of Greece, to inſtruct the ſons of 


wWoalthy families in the arts of deſign. This liberal 
Fr profeſſion was forbidden to ſlaves; nor, during the . 


mad when once: they Aber de not fuddenty decay; fince the 


mind ſong retains the impulſe which it has received; and the 


_ active powers of man , when once ah ee to "INE proper _— | 
ro not ally lulled ce repoſe. 


Auen, Delpn- l. v. * ä ien, Flut. . 265. 
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magig of coloring. 


Fompoſuzen * the Necramanieia MI . 


T 1 · niere RY oe 


productian in f 
fervile hands 
1 the Coriachian monies beth 3 in paints 
ing 4 atuar) 
admired. Hg painted the twelys gods. He aid 
that his Theſeus had fed on fleſh, chat of Parrha, 


1 ue or pa biatiog come n 


fs on roſes. He wrote on colon and ſymmetry. Tin 
Apollodorus the Athenian was deemed the firſt Tg | 
who knew the fproe of light and ſhadgs His 


prieſt in prayer, and his Ajax ſtruek with eier 
were held in high eſtimation. 
citizen, excelled. in female Szures, and in all the 
His Calypſo, 1s, and An. 
dromeda, claimed juſt fame ; but his _— 


30 plin. 15 xxx. ©. el ſect. . „ 5 a 
5 nis is the commendation of Plutarch. Pliny hes mot 


highly of ApoUladorus. “ Feftioany ad luming artis , 1 quibub 


imme qefalſix; Apalipdorys Athealends +/+ -« Hogue pe eum 
tabula ullius oftenditur, qu teneat oeulos. Pliny's praiſes. oft 


elach with each: other. He frequently calls different perſuns the _ 


6ſt in vhs ate, and even jy the ſame branch of it. Dhe warnith of 


bis fancy leaves him no time for qalgulating whe weint of bit 


expreſſions. His credulity, love of wonder, and inaccuracy, cannot 


The dignity of his heroes was 


recian Salas PORT 1 9 4 IJ 


Of ku- 


phranor. 


Nicias, his felow+ Niels, 


foo, 


be defended. - Yet his judgments on pictures and ſtatues are not 


without their merit 3 fince the perfection of thoſe works of art "conſiſts 


in making u deep impreiſion, in tranſporting and oy the aFec- 


tions, and in raiſing that glow- of ſentiment, which which { SHE" 4s to 
happy in communicating to his readers © 
4 Long dee all ths. lehrated.; wooks of an, Homer had 


vigwed nagyrs with a pictyreſyue. eye Fer the innumerable pictures 


copied from him, . ſee joe Riblioth- Genc. J. ij, 6, Vi. p. 345- 
Homer gave the idea of what is grand and pathetie is iatellect, 


, 


* to the a f 


\ 


which painters ang batyarigs ee ns es 1 e and 
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0 T AP. Anti Eg of Pergamus (for WWöiss WWS to 2 
XXII. great age) offered twelve thouſand pounds for this 
picture ; but the artiſt, who was extremely wealthy, 
gave it in a preſent to his native countfy.  Praxi- 
teles, when alked Which of his ſtatues be moſt 
| valued, anſwered, Thoſe of Which" he "models | 


were Letbuched by Nicias. 
Zeuxis is faid to have been 500 at Hebittes! 


5 Py it is uneertain in vhich of the cities known by 
chat name. He acquired grea# wealth by his 
works; at length he refuſed money, boaſting that 
no price could pay them. The modeſty of his 
Penelope was equal to a leſſon of morality. He 
painted Hercules ſtrangling the ſerpents in the 
| | pg of the aſtoniſhed Amy hitryon and Ale: 
mena © His picture dedicated in the temple of 
Juno 5951 + at Agrigentum , , has . been _ often' 
mentioned. Being allowed to. view the naked 


beauty of chat populous city, it is known that he 
choſe as models five virgins, whoſe united charms 


were expreſled in this celebrated. piece. His 
greateſt work was Jupiter meh on his throne, and 
ſurrounded by the 13 8 1 be Th FFF 


0 4 Valerips Maximus, 1. WL. 0. vii. 8 ot bis. Helena ed | 
for the city. of Crotona. .On. his . Helen n e. ts 0 


following lines of Homer: 99 5 
Oy vente, Dpworg xc. „ ee Fa 
Ted an urch thb Ypevey f e 


177 Aves Never. Hens tenen 61g wane II. . v. 150. | 


„ They cry'd, No wonder ſuch celeſtial charms 


For nine long years have ſet the world in atms: V "Mb | 


What winning graces! what majeſtic mien * 


She moves a Ma and she looks a queen. „„ FROPE*, .. 


— 8 


. 
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ot Herifice of. Iphigenia, a, gradation of ſorrow. Was 
3 ſeen in. the faces of the. ſpectators... It. was. ward. 


F 


F} B to the utmoſt height, conſiſtent with beaury LM 
Agamemnon, ho was. all: more deeply. allied. 

ich the unhappy fate of his daughter, yeiled, his 
ace wh Bk 1 Jas ſeveral. eee 
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vide Gebe the an 1 n is 3 m 
to the immortal gods. This muſt have N -nobly ta the 
Greeks , > who would doubtleſs have conſidered © looking 2 aueen; 

is a finklag in "poetry. But 1 have cited the lines, to snow * 
what afferent: means poetry and painting attain the mme end. 
Both Homer and Teuzis cohvey a High idea of Helens beauty z 
but Homer does it by the effects of this deauty hien could 
animate tie cold age of Priam, Faber nt; ets, whoni he ks, juſt 


. Food 


| Evirapuly CCF 
and fo on, through a' dozen of lines, the Wut er 0 
reader cannot follow nim; each epithet of beauty drives the pre- 
ceding from tlie. memory; and we fancy that we ſee a man la. 
boriouſly rolling ſtones up one ſide of 3 hill, which immediately 


and pictureſque images. Our Evglish romandes "abound with 
: examples of this ſpecies of bad "taſte, ariſing from miſtaking 


vol. * * . n Rd 
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5 art; but 3 genius ſurpaſſed. the art el. 1 in his - xx 


. the countenance of her uncle Menelaus. But 
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When the Greek monk Conſtantinus Manaſfes (ohren 2 1 25 
deſcribes the N "of Helen. got 9 5 1 5 
10502, hw vun Tegan *evo@pvs ber 7 125 9 ih hank 


roll down the other, Arieſto's deſoription of the beauty of Aleins“ 
(cant. viii.) is in tne ſame. bad taſte. How different is Virgil's 
' © Pulcherrima Dido. No Virgil knew the difference; between poetica 


the boundaries of diſtinct, * though e e 0p” a 6 ranged 
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| 1. a mind en, b He bamted to the 


Expreſ- 


lionof 


Greek 


fancy father than te the eye. Tr his works, as in 


- the defcriptiotts of Homer and Miteotr, more Wi. 


waderfiood than exprefſed. 


The power of exprefſion was carries tou ge 
of perſectivir which it is not eaſy to befieve, aud 


rastet - fearcely poffible to comprehend Te civil and 
gave, dotibt: 


military arrangements of the Gre 
| lefs, great advantages to their artiſts in this reſped. 
_ Aviſtides,, a Thebaw painter, repreſented the ſzok: 
ing of a town; among other ſcertes of Horror, 4 


Child was painted clinging to the breaſt. of i Its 


208. * 
* 
— 2 n 


_ wounded. mother vhO t felt: and feared.**, that 


afrer fine was dead che od Monid fuck Blood 
inſteac of milk.  Parchahus of Epheſus, in an 
earlier age, pertonifed the people of Athene, in a 
figure that character iaed them as at once oruel and 
compaſſionate, proud and humble; brive and 
cow dly , clevate avid meat?.” " Strelr diferimina- 


tions, as well as fiick complications of paſſion, are 
2 of modern art, 


unqueſtionably beyond the reac 
and will therefore, by many, be pronounced im- 


_ poſſible I is worthy of remark , that che fame 


Parrhaſius, who ſcems to have Unitec the excel 
lences, of Doeminiekino, Raphael, and e 
vas diſtinguiſhed by the. gliding moti 

ne, and the fettuels. N N ick 
the # Qiao * 19585 N 8 1 3 ee 
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Ideal: beangey- nd ä Ar. PE; 
Attitudes, à uniform: greatneſs of fte, are ac. nne 


knowledged to have equally belonged to the anciext Color. | 


painters and ſtatharies. Bus the yanity' or envy/of | 
modern times is unwilling to allow any merit to 
the former, which the temains of the latter do not 


juſtify and confum. 'The Greek: reh 75 there. | 


fore, have been ſuppoſed  deficrent in coloring; 

and this ſuppofition has been fupported. by the 
words of: Pliny : „ With four colors our, 
Apelles, Echion, NMalenthius, aud Ricomehus 
purchaſed ab aer but d of cities 2nd; 10. 
publies. The colors were white, rad, \yellow, 
aud black. It has been ofven ſaich that with: theſe 
only on his palatta, a painter: cannot color like 


nature, far leſs; attain the magie of the clair o. 
ſeure. Yet a great artiſt of our own country thinks 


that four colors are fofficient/fos 'every combina- 
tion required. be fewer the colors, the 
ae enen een ot FRE Sa 70 


„ 8 e ds Fe 
tulerine. Extrema corporum facere, et deſigancis_ piceurts modi 


7 includere ; „ rarum in ſucoeſſu artis invenſtur. 5 Ambire enim debe 
{6 extremitas ipfa”, at fie detfitere”, ur pre | 


oſtentatane etiam dn oecultat- „ Ii G. ned. Took. " M, 
Falconet . in | his. .obGarvations o bis belege , i of „ e 


opinion. He thinks it more difeule to paint | the middle parts, 
than whe shader aud tones whict round the extremities of objects * 


becaufe tlie former', though! expoſed to the ' light, muſt inve eels 
form, relief, depth, and all the tints of nature. He inſtances the 
heads , painted by Rubens and Vandyck ſeen in front. Pliny, had 
he live in later men, might muyve inffanced, in bis a, 120 
ſweet outlines and . ä of »,, 4 
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i ſcure. 


0 1 4 7. ester OO together will not preſerve the APY 
XXII. neſs of either of them. ſingle, nor will three be as 
bright as two Pliny ſays, that Apelles ſpread 
over his pictures, „When finiſhed ; a tranſparent 


liquid like ink, which increaſed the clearneſs and 


OY 


brilliancy of the whole, while it ſoftened the glare 
of too florid colors. This „ according to the 


ſame excellent painter, is a true and artiſt · like 
deſocription of ſcambling or glazing, as practiſed 
by the Venetian ſchool, and by Correggio, in 
Whoſe works, as well as thoſe mentioned by Pliny, 
it was perceptible only to ſuch as cloſely examined 
the picture. He very reaſonably. concludes, there- 
fore, that if the Ee e of ancient paint- 
ing remained, we ſhould probably find them as 


correctly drawn as the; Laocoon, and as admir- 


ably coloted as the lowing: ons of 
Titian. ))FFFFFFFFFFT IF 

That the 3 vert e * hs tec 

_ the clair obſcure ; or the diſtribution of all the 

tones of light and ſhade; relatively to the different 


Plans of the picture, has been denied by thoſe Who 


RH them the higheſt excellence in colorin 

Hingle figures. They might excel, it has been bc 
in a ſe 2lo. but were incapable of. producing a full 
piece for a concert of different inſtruments. 
Whether this obſervation be well founded can Iny 
he diſcovered by carefully examining . ancient 
ee e whom. 3 i; IE par n even 
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'Of al n W. ness Gg the! Nh now il 
com 


under review, none attained higher ptoficiency 


than compoſition in proſe. ' The hiſtory of Thu- 


cydides was continued by Nenophon; but we — 2 
ſhould form a very imperfect notion of this ami, na- 


as, "i 
be . p 1 
* * 


able writer were we to judge him by his Grecian 
hiſtory, to which he ſeems not to have put the laſt 


others, the ſcholar who moſt reſembled his maſter 
in his ſentiment and expreſſion , in the excellen- 


E 


ces as wore wth in the os nr weaknelſes IM of 


* 


wry to ſpeaking of Mels; Pliny "pu « . ot” ** . 


cuſtddivit., | atquo ut emiverent” $  tadulle picture maxſme 81 


| divit.” Unleſs the clair obſcure de meant ibe ſecond metnber” of - 


this ſentence is a pleonaſm. Another vaſſage is highly. 46 the 
parpole, I. xxkv. c. Ki. Tandem ſe ars ipſa diſtingit, et invenit 
lumen atque- umbras, differentih colorum nlternä vid ſeſe excitants. 


|  Deinds ddjectus eſt ſplendor, alius bie .quams lumen: deem, quia. 
' inter hoe et umbram eſfet,. appellaverunt. tonon z commiſſiras verd 


colotum et traoſitus. , harmogen. Clair Clair obſeure in painting is ſome- 


thing Mke counterpoint in muſle; and if the ancients. cultivated _ 5 


neither of them, pethaps the" niote ſubſtantial parts of the fte Told 


nothing. by the neglect, In melody and deſign, effect and r 


they probably excelled the moſt boaſted productions of later ages... 


55 ges the deltrſption. Which | Altibiades e of Saaten | 


eloquence ,' in Plato's Sympofium. | 
. 1 is remarkable that the Iuperſiitious belief of Xanophon in 


Foy + VG 


him to 4 we 46070 or hurefut, had never reſtrained nim 
from any thing uſeful ot virtuous, The admonitions likewiſe of 

> Facrates's, dæmon were ad the fame . dictates of rights 
e 5 


Vor IV. „ 8 


OP 


| hand, Let in this, as welk as in his more finiſhed Hires: 
works; we ſee the ſcholar” of Socrates ; and, of all 
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c 4 v. his 8 The ſame n iets the 
XxxXII. Tame indefatigable ſpirit, the ſame erect probity, 


"i 
SHER . 


Hit . 


the ſame diffuſive benevolence ; the ſame credulity, 
the ſame enthuſiaſm, together wth that -unaffected 
propriety of thought and diction, whoſe native ; 
- graces outſhine all prnaments of ar. 

This admirable perſonage, who, had he lived | 


"Ee? exye- before the Athenians were grown too conceited to 


learn, and too corrupt to mend, might have proved 
the faviour of his country, reached his fiſtieen 
year in a happy obſcurity, enjoying the confiden · 
tial ſociety of Socrates and a few ſelect friends. 
Of theſe Proxenus, an illuſtrious. Theban exile, 
who well knew the worth of Xenophon, invited 
him to Sardis, from a deſire to introduce him to 


| Cyrus, the brother of Artaxerxes, and governor 


of Lower Aſia, whoſe friendſhip. he himſelf had 


* found more valuable than the precarious honors 
of his capricious and ungrateful republic. Xeno- 


phon communicated the propoſal to Socrates-, who, 


ſuſpecting that the Athenians might not reliſh his 
friend's deſign, becauſe” the Perfians were then 
allied with Sparta, defired bim to conſult the ora- 
cle of Delphi“. This counſel was but partially fol- 
lowed; for Xenophon, who ſeems to have been 
| fond of the journey, aſked not the oracle whether 
it ought to be undertaken, but only by virtue of 
What prayers and Lacrifices it might be rendered 


"ſucceſsful." Socrates” approved not this precipita- | 
tion; yet as the a ad we -he- _— it 


| 435 
eee e 
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5 
. 


neteilligy for Xenophon to obey. The important en 
conſequences of this reſolution to the Ten thous 3 
ſand Greeks who followed the ſtandard of Cyrus, 0 
have been related in a former part of this Work. 
After his glorious retreat from Upper Aſia, Xe= * 
nophon remained ſeveral years on the weſtern coaſt, 
and ſhated the victories of his admired A Selllons; 5 
vith whom he returned to Greece, 19 U ee 
in the battle of Corona. i "FF 
Meanwhile a decree of b paſſed 1 His religi, 
- him in Athens. But having acquired conſiderable = =—_ 
riches in his Aſiatic expedition, he had depoſited retreat 
them at Epheſus with the *Sacriſtan of Dianas | 
temple, with this injunction, that if he periſhed i in 
battle, his wealth ſhould be employed in honor 
of the goddeſs. Having ſurvived the bloody en- 
gagement of Coronæa, which he aber fo. 
affectingly deſefibed i an Hellenica, he ſettled in 
the town of Scilluns, a new eſtablihment formed 
HEE by the Lacedæmoniana, ſcarce three miles diſtant 
. from Olympia. Megabyzus, the Sacriſt of Diana, 5 
1 came to behold the games, and faithfully 'reftored  _ 
his depoſit, with which Xenophon, as emoined by 
an oracle, purchaſed in that neighbourhood a beau · 


1 tiful ſpot of ground, watered by the Sellenus, a 

r name which cbincided with that of the river near 

f | Epheſus. On the banks of Elian Sellenus, Xe ” 
| |  nopbon erected a temple , incomparably ſmaller  +_ =» 
- indeed, yet ſimilar 1 in form to the great temple of n | 
© Diana; His image of the goddeſs reſembled that | 


at Epheſus, as much as a figure in cypreſs. could | 
reſemble a DE of gold. The . of the riyer 


* * 
| 2 8 


2 l 2 thy x4 - = 
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24 , were. planted with fruit, trees. The ſurtounding 


* N 3 
N Ee 7 


Lis works. 


were invited and entertained by him at an annual 
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plains and meadows afforded excellent paſture, 


There Nenophon's, ſons often hunted with the 


uth of che neighbouring towns and | villages ; 
the whole inhabitants of the country round 


feſtival ſacred to Diana, A modeſt inſcription on 
2 marble column, erected near the temple, teſti- 
fied the holineſs of the place. This. ſpot is 
dedicated to Diana. Let him, whoever ſhall 
Polleſs it, employ the tenth of its annual produce 
in facrifice , and the remainder in keeping in re- 
pair, and in adorning the temple, - His neglec 
will nat be overlooked by the goddeſs ©.” By 


this inſcription, herein Xenophon ventures not 


to mention the name of the fougder, his mind 
ſeems to forebode the calamitiꝭe arhich at laſt befel 
him. In the war between the Lacedæmonians and 
Elians, the town of Scilluns, together with the 
circumjacent territory, was ſeized by Elian troops; 
and the amiable philoſopher and hiſtorian, who 
had, in this delightſul retreat, compoſed thoſe in- 
valuable works, which will inſpire the laſt ages of 


the world with the love of virtue, was compelled, 


in che decline of life, to ſeek ref uge in dhe corrupt 


and Jicentious city of Coxintßb. 


1 His Expedition, his Gregian Hiſtory, his deſcrip- 
tion of the Athenian and Lacedæmonian govern- 


} 
<3 1 


* 5 x 4 7 i p 
_ ts a | c 


Is my ox GREECE a. „ 
% Been noticed in thetr” bal FR 42 f 

The 180 yropedeix,” ot joftitarions' of the! cldef , 
Cyrus, is a phitofophicat romance, intended t? 15 
exemplify the docttines, key 5m Socrates in the 
Memoradilia, and to prove the fuccefs which an. 
turalfy attends the practice of wifdom art virtue N 13 - 
in the great affaits of war and government. The . LL 
' higheſt patiegyric' of this work is; 3 vr ib 
men have miſtaken it for a true biftöry, anck, de. 
ceived by the inimitable natvere and perſuarveneſs 
ol the nairative, have believed it pollible that, 
during the various ſtages of a long life,  Cyrts © 
ſhould hays invatiably followed che dittates of be 
fublimeft 'philefopby; In bis - Orconothics, Res 
| nophorr wnidertakes'che humbler Hut not leſs ufefat -— 
talk, of regufatmg the duties of dormeſtie fe, 
The. diatogte, entitled Hiero,, paints the miſery 
of tyrants contraſted with the happineſs Sirus 
princes, in colors for lively , ank in lines fo ex. 
preſſive, that an admirer” of the ancients tight. 
challenge the ingentity of modern ages to add 
ſingle Rroke to the” pferure. Ti ſpeskiog of the 
works of Nenophen, we mut not forget f 
treatiſe on the Nevenues 6f Athens. It was Sri 
long after Kis badiftinient! Taftead” of reſenting 
_ the obdurate crachy of his cduntrymenm, He gave 

them moſt judicious and feafonable advice corcerts 
ing the improvement of the public revenues, Ore. 
there is reaſon to believe, was in part adopted. 

The orators Lyfias and Tſocrates flouriſhed i i The ora - 


the period now under review. The: former: was * 


e * a Uſberateys | 


* 
Pie 


& n 101 r. the latter by the poli ſhed. W of bis moral 


-- 
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ll. and political, orations . Iſocrates ventured not 


Plato. 

His birth 

and edu» 
L Cation. 


* 
— 


2 : «, N and. ee f 


to ſpeak in public, Ahe his conſtitution nor 


| bis voice admitting the great exertions neceſſary for 
that purpoſe. . His ſchool of oratory and compoſi- 
tion was frequented hy the nobleſt youths of 
Athens, of the neighbouring republics, and even 
by foreign princes; and as his maxims were bor- 
rowed from the Socratic ſchool, his long and 
bonorable labors tended to keep alive ſome 
ſparks. of virtue Among; his N ee 


51 


Wen | 
7 Fay But the wan of learning 3 in chat age, Whoſe 20 
titles, if properly directed, might have moſt 
| benefited his contemporaries , "was the celebrated 
Lao ,.A a man juſtly admired, yet more extraordi- i 
than. admirable. The Live memorable year 

which produced. the Peloponneſian war gave birth 
to Plato. He was deſcended from the Codridz, 
the moſt, illuſtrious as well as the moſt opulent 
family in Athens. His, education was worthy of 
bis birth, The gymnaſtic formed and invigorated 
bis body; his mind was enlarged. and enlightened | 
by the, ſtudies of poetry, and geometry, from 
which he derived that acuteneſs of judgment, and 
that warmthof fancy, which, being both cartied to 
_ excels, render him at once the. moſt ſubtile and the 
X moſt flowery writer of antiquity”. ” In his twentietn 


” See e the lives of ider NY Ifverates, . my translation 


0 K. * mete works, © ©" dem, eis. 7* Diogen. Laert. l. ii 


7 Plato's Dialogues art ſo different from each other, in point 


that; if we ke not the verſatility | 


# 
* 
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e 


year kei bats” acquainted | wah Socrises ad Sad & ts 8 


having compared his owu poetical productions 
with thoſe of his immortal predeceſſors in this 
walk of literature, he committed the former to the 
flames, and totally addicted himſelf to philoſophy: 


. * 


ESE 


125 


During eight years he continued an aſſiduous hearer 


of Socrates; an occaſional indiſpoſition pre- 
vented him from aſſiſting at the laſt converſations 
of the ſage, before he drank the fatal hemlock. 
Vet theſe converſations, as related to him by per- 
ſons who were preſent , Plato has delivered down 
to the admiration of poſterity; and the Affecting 
ſenſibility with which” he miuutely deſcribes the in- 
ümitable behaviour of Socrates, on this trying oc- 
caſion, proves how A the author was TORTS | 
4 his ſubjeck. is 
Pear or diſzuſt e the tchotar of Sorel; 
| ſr the murderers of his maſter.” Having ſpent 
ſome time in Thebes, Elis, and Megara, where. 
he enjoyed the converfation. of ſeveral of his fel. 
low. diſciples, he love of knowledge carried kim 


of his yevius, it would de difficult” to helieve them the works of | 


one man. He is' over - refined, wire - drawn, and trifling, in the 
Cratylus Y Parmenides, Meno, Tliestetus, and Sopbiſtes. 1 He 
is flowery Z pompous , 35 and tumid, in his Timezvs „ Panegyric, 
Sympoſium , , and Phedrus... But in thoſe invaluable „ies 9 
the Apology 5 Crito "= _ Alcibiades , „ | Gorgias ; * Phado , 55 ab the 
greater part of his books of laws; in which he udheres to the 
doctrines of Socrates, and indulges, without art or affegtation 4 
the natural bent of his own genius, his ſtyle 14 inimitabiy ſweet 
and attractive, always elegant, and often ſublime, His Repub- 
lic, which is generally conſidered as the -greateſt work, abounds 
in all the beanties , and in all the deformities , for which he 225 res 
- markable. See DionyC. Halicarn. de Platon. 
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His 
travels 


x 


. 


n 
3D 


He ſettles. 
Ip the 
academy, 


- 


-guſt, and purchafet » a ſmall villa in the fuburbs 
near the academy , or. gymnaſium, that had been ſo 
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 Magoa . Gracia: dee sen be d 40, 
88 attracted by. the fame of the mathema:- 
-tician Theodorus ; Egypt next deſcryed. bis curio- 


| ſity, as the country to which the fcjence of Theo- 


_ dorus owed i its birth, and ſtom Which the Pytha» 
goxcans in Nlagna K derived ſeveral tenets of 


their philoſophy. 


At his return to Athens, Plato dt lar bats 
inclination: to engage in public life., The days 
Were paſt when the virtues of a Solan, or ofa 


Lycurgus , could reform the manners of their 


countrymen, In early periods of ſociety, the 
example and influence of one able and difiatereſted 
man may produce a happy revolution in the com- 
munity of which be i 15 a\mwember. But in the age 


of Plato, the Athenians had fallen into dotage and 


 Umbecatticy, His luxuriant faney |. compares. them. 
ſomstimes to old men, Who have outlived their 


(enſes, and with whom i it is vain to reaſon; ſome» 


times to wild. beaſts, whom: ic, is dangerous to ap | 7 


| proach, ſometimes. to an unfruitful foil, that 


choaks every uſeful plant, and produces weeds 
only He prudentiy withdrew himſelf from a | 


teen, Which preſented nothing but danger or dif. 


degantly adarned by Cimon To this retires 


ment, his fame attracted the moſt Huftrivus cha- 


the nobleſt youths of Athens 


rafters in his 
e 8 the, chen e, and here. be 
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. dt above” orty | years! i with Made 3 
tion except from his voyager 1056 e infiru@- | 
ing bis diſciples ; and compoſing bis dialogues, to 
which the moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſophers in an 
_ cient and modern times are greatly indebted, with- 
out excepting thoſe who: reject his dodrines, e 
affect to treat them as viſionary. © 
T be capacious mind of Plato enxedraced the WIGS 
circle of ſcience; Fhe objects of human thought : 
| bad, previouſly to his age, been reduced, by the 
Pythagoreans, to certain claſfes or genera”; the 
nature of truth had been inveſtigated; and men 
had diſtinguiſhed the relations, which the pre- 
dicate of any 'propofition can bear to its ſubject. . 
The ſciences had already been divided into the 
natural and moral; or, in the language of Plaro, 
into the knowledge of divine and human things. 
The frivolous art of FyHogyſm Was not as yet 


0 ® 4 * 1 


* Many Teſs perfect | diviſions Hail probably been made before. 


1 ef Tarentun diſtinguishech the ten Categories. Simpli. 
cius et Jamblichus apnd Fr. Fatricium, Diſauſſ. Pezipates t. M. 
p. 332. This diviſion, the moſt perfect of any that philoſophers 


have yet been able to diftover, Plato kerne! from Archytas. 1. 


 confifles in ſubſtances and ö. The mer are eſthev. pel 


mary, as all individual ſubſtandes, which neither are in ang order 
ſubject, nor can be predicated of jt; or. ſecondary ,! hier fub- 
fit in the felt, and. can be predicated of them, to wit, the gener 


aad ſpecies of ſudſlunces, Or modes there are one kinds, 2 | 


qualicy , relation, habit , time, dee mans doing, aud 
ſuffering, Ariſtot de Categor. noe 


: 2% Tljeſe are called by logicians 2 17 5 Predicables, or more 


1 the five claſſes of Predicates.' They are the ws 55 


ſperies, ſpecifi diffe rem, property, aud accident. The 


of theſe diſtinctions it univerchl in every ſubjvot requiring 1 | 


tion and dhoiſion 3 yet if meint to comprefient wintever may be 


affirmed bf, any ſubjeey the tnumvrntion is dbubtleſb incomplete 


— 
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YAP. invented; and the Logic of Plato“? was. chats to 


— 
w 5 
4 = * 


Difficulty 
of ex- 
plaining 
and a- 


X11, the more uſeful ſubjects, of definition and diviſion, 


by means of which he attempted to fix and aſcer. 


tain not only the practical doctrines of morals and 


* 


politics, but the abſtruſe and ſhadowy ſpeculations 


of myſtical theology It is much to be regretted 
that this great and original genius ſhould have 


miſtaken the proper objects as well as the natural 
limits of the human, underſtanding, and that moſt 


By” the inquiries;of Plato and his ſucceſſors ſhould 


appear extremely. remote from the public tranſac- 


tions of the times in which they lived. Yet the 
_ Jpeculations in vhich they were engaged, how little 
ſoever they may be connected with the political re. 
Vvolutions of Greece, ſeem too intereſting in them- 
ſelves to be entirely omitted i in this hiſtorical work, 

eſpecially when, it is conſidered that the philoſophy 


of Plato and his diſciples has been very widely 


bridging 


his doe- 


* 
- 
- 


diffuſed among all the civilized nations of the world; 
that, during many centuries, it governed with un- 
controlled ſway the opinions of the ſpeculative part 
4 mankind; and that the ſame. philoſophy. till in- 
| fluences the reaſonings, and divides the ſeutiments, 
of the learned in modern Europe. 

The Lively, but immethodical, manner in ws 
the opinions of Plato are explained by himſelf, 


renders it difficult to collect and abridge them. 


The great number of interlocutors i in Bis eee : 


Ws 
5 


1 13 2 


2 7. The ſcience: 1 called Loving: 3 * Ariſtotle ; "I 


che diviſion of the ſciences into Logic, -Phiyſics , | and Ethics, 
was firſt. given iby his contemporary Xenogrates, Vid eee 
1 Ariftot. et | Xenograt,. of Ariſtotle. more OT Ls Got! 


37% d en Cog 


vw» vv ws 


| the irony . of. Spann 2nd; che continual Inter- 
mixture of Plato's own ſentiments with thoſe - of 
his maſter, heighten the difficulty, and make it 
impoſſible, from particular paſſages, to judge of 

the ſcope and tendence of the whole. The works 
of Xenophon, however, may enable a diligent 
| ſtudent to ſeparate. the pure ore of Socrates from 
the adventitious matter with which it is combined 

in the rich vein of Platoniſm; and by carefully 
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comparing the different parts of the latter, he 


of its author. 1 * oe 3's 
From this os of the ſubje@, it noch appear 


that Plato aimed at nothing leſs; than to reconcile 
the appearances of the natural and moral world 


with the wiſe government of a ſelf- exiſtent un- 


changeable cauſe; to explain the nature and origin 
of the human mind, as well as of its various 


powers of perception, volition; and intellect; and, 


on principles reſulting from theſe diſcoveries, to 


build a ſyſtem of ethics, which, in proportion a8 


it were followed by mankind, would promote not 


only their independence and ſecurity in the preſent 


world, but their happineſs and Tn ee in a 
> future Nate of exiſtence. 55 


Let us look where we will around us, we ſhall 
every - - where, ſaid Plato, perceive a paſſing pro- 


e : the Fe grant which b the material | 


: 3 oo This. was 3 from e ee 15 0 "hs. aaa 
4 ſame idea, by ſaying, that all  corporeal things. were. in a. per- 


petual flux. my Flaton. in This 7. 83. 5 4 IS * 108. 


. 4 


fa 
* 7 4 57 PER 


aA. AM 


* | 9 


may with int W a N deſigns £ 


d HA FR kd! ariſe, change, periſh, and ave ſucceeded | 
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XXX]. by others, which undergo the fame revolutions **; 


One body moves another, which impels a third, 4 
and ſo ſorwards in ſucceſſion; but the firfl caufe of 


motion reſides not in any of them. This cauſe 


acts 10 formitouſly ; the regular motions of the 
| heavenly bodies; the beautiful order of the 
ſeaſons, the n ſtructure of Plants and 
animals, announce an intelligent Author. It is 
_ difficult by fearching to find out the nature of the 


Divinity, and impoſſible by words to deſeride it; 


* wi the works which he has done, atteſt his power, 


| his wiſdom, nnd his goodneſs, d be greater than 
Pusan imagination can conceive **, In the felf 
iſtent cauſe , theſe attributes muſt unite, He is 


| therefore eie , ſince no alteration cart 


gonY. 


As intelle& the ideas or ave 


mereaſe his perfections, anch ie woubd eee * 


him ever inclined to. dinviniſh them 
 Enpelied: by his goodneſs, . the Deity, 8 


poſkble exiſtende, formed ie heantiful arrange- 


ment of the univerſe from that, rade TY 
matten, which , exiſting from alt eternity , had beer 
dor ever animated: by an oa, cored 1 of 


5 71 Timaus, ſub initio. 171 


6 By theſe he mennt the has "Op we ade of the rue 6 


15 rund to- another cavſe's as, eee eu e 
t + Plato de Legibue , I. x. . 6 ꝗ F] 72 7 oy 15 
2 Timeus, p. 477. et de Repub. 1. kl. 5. 166. 

s5 For the immutability of the Deity, Plato, i to his 


teuere ehem, eondeſcendy to uſe" an argument from iuuuctilon: 


Hes of materiat' titings, the moſt perfect lest feel ue effects 


of time, und remain longeſF unaltered, ” De 8 | MON 
BS . p. 150. | 


) 


ypes of alt 


* 
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motion 1. T bis: 8 which Plate 
irrational foul of the world, he thought ſufficiently 
atteſted, in the innumerable deviations from the 


cath the 6:0 0/n; 


eſtabliſhed laws of nature, in the extravagant 


paſſions of men, and in che phyſical and morat 
evil, which, in conſequence of theſe deviations 


and paſſions , ſo viſibly prevail in the world: 


Without admitting a certain ſtubborn intractability, 5 


ind diforderly wifdneſs, eſſential to matter, and 
of being entirely eradicated: or 
ſubdued, it n impoſſible to explain a the origin 90 


therefore i 


of evil under the 


it of Deity®”. 


From theſe rude materials, God, according to | 


«hs fanciful doctrine of Plato, ied the four 
elements, and built the 8 ſtructure of the 


heavens and the earth, after the model of thoſe 
_ eternal exemplars , or patterns, which ! uh 


7 politic. p. 120. et ſeqq_ er Timeus, paſlim. Cn 
es De.Legibue , 1. x. p. 608. Philem.p. 166. * 


n Theſe exemplars, or pdf, are the ideas wh eagles | 
which were ſo much miſrepreſented by many of the later Pla: 
touiſts, or Kelectios. He names them, indifferently » Aeg, 4 5 
tnavag's Tee oro T, et JrouTwWs err. The two laſt ex» 


preflons are uſed to diſtingulsh them from the fleeting and 


perichable forms of matter, Plato repreſents theſe ideas -as exiſt= 


ing in the divine intellect, as beings entirely mental, not objects 


ee = bp 


of any of che ſenſes, and not circumſeribed by place or time. 


By the firſt nniverſal Cauſe , theſe ideas were infuſed into the 


various 'ſpecies of created beings, in whom (according to Am- 


monius, in Forphyr. Iatroduct. p. 29.) they exiſted, as ne im- 


preſſion of a ſeal "exiſts in the wax to which it has been applied. 
In its pre-exiſtent ſtate, the human mind viewetl theſe inre/ligible 
torms in their original font, the Held of truth, But fince men 
were impriſaned in the body, they receive theſe ideas from ex- 


ternal objects, as explained in the text. Sdch is the dootrine of 
Plato. Bur many of the later Platoniſts , 1 een ſeyeral 


7 


* 
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the divine Intelligence”. Conſidering that beings 
| XXII. poſſeſſed of mental powers were far preferable to 


thoſe deſtitute of ſuch faculties, God infuſed into 
the corporeal world a rational ſoul, which, as it 
could not be immediately combined with body; he 
united to the active, but irrational principle, eſ. 
ſentially inberent in matter. Having thus formed 
and animated the earth, the ſun, the moon, and 
the other viſible divinities, the great Father of 
ſpirits proceeded. to create the inviſible. gods and 


dæmons, whoſe nature and hiſtory Plato de. 
ſcribes wih a e reverence Tow the religion | 


writers ol the preſent. age , 3 ae "has he aſcribed. t 
n ideas a ſeparate and independent exiſtence. Vid. 


| | Hiſtor, Philoſoph. py. 695, et Teqq. Gedike, Hiſtor. Philoſoph. ex 
|  Ciceron, | Collect. p. 183, et ſeqq. Monboddo, Origin of Lan. 


_ guage, vol. i. 0. ix, Of all the abſurdities. embraced by philo. 


ſophers, this doubtleſs would be the "greateſt , to believe eternal 
unchangeable patterns of the various genera and ſpecies of things 
_ exiſting apart, and independent of the mind by which theſe ab- 
. tract nations are conceived, It is not extraordinary, therefore, 

that many writers of the Alexandrian ſchool , whoſe extravagant 


fancies could fix and embody metaphyſical abſractions , 


tealiſe intellectual ideas „ Should animate and  perſonify the 


 Aoyev T& bes , the divine intellect, in which , according to Plato, c 


theſe ideas reſided + and from which they were communicated to 
other intelligences. _ The ſame viſionary fanatics who diſcovered, 
in the Aoy05 of Plato, the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, recog. 
niſed the Holy Spirit in. his Soul of the' World ; but as this ir- 

rational principle of motion ill correſponded to the third perſon 
of the Godhead , they invented an hy per-coſmiau ſoul, concern- 
ing which Plato is altogether filent. See the Encyclopedie, article 


Eclectique. Brucker. Hiſt. Philoſoph, vol. i. p. 712, et ſeqq, et 
Meiner's Beytrag zur Geſchichte der Denkart der erſten Jahrhun-. 
derte nach Chriſti Geburt in einigen e ee moe die neue 


Platoniſche Philoſophie. | 
: 9 Timzus, Polit. 1. vi. 


on 1b. P- 477% ot 5. 
22 Timæus, p. 480. 


Brucker, 


and 


Wy wed en 0 Aſter Kviliing this great wits; - 
the God of gods, again contemplating the ideal 
forms in his own mind, perceived there” the 


n TIN = 


=yY 


exemplars of three ſpecies of beings, which he 
realiſed in the mortal inhabitants of the earth, air, 
and water. The taſk of forming theſe fonible, = 
but irrational beings, he committed to the inferior 
divinities; becauſe, had this laſt work likewiſe pro- . 


ceeded from his own hands, it muſt have been imm  _— 1 
mortal like the gods The fouls ef men , on the | 


other hand, he himſelf formed from the remainder | 
of the raticnnt ſoul of the world. They firſt 


exiſted in the ſtate of dæmons, only inveſted witn 


a thin zthereal body. Having offended God by 
neglecting their duty, they were condemned to 
unite with the groſs corporeal maſs, by which their 
divine faculties are fo e clogged and” en- 


cumbersd , 1 


It was e "ls briefly to N the —— Plato's | 
fical theology of Plato, how viſionary ſoever it 


may appear, becauſe the doctrine of ideal- forms, 


together with that of the pre- exiſtent ſtate of the 


human mind, are the main pillars of his philoſo- = 
phy. Before their incarceration in the body, the |: © 
| ſouls of men enjoyed the preſence. of their Maker; _— 
and contemplated the unchangeable ideas and | 
eſſences of things in the field of truth. In viewing 


and examining theſe eternal archetypes of order, 
beauty, and virtue, conſiſted the nobleſt energy, 


and higheſt perfection of celeſtial ſpirits 7% „which, 


19 Apolog. Soc rats. Tieres p. 420, et 487. 
” Ibid. oe Repub. 1. vi. e | Philebus, eto, 


en v. beiag emavations of the Deity, can; never raft 
nnd ſatisfied with objects and occupations - unworthy 


_ * their- divine original. But in their actual Nate, 
men cada perceive, with their corporeal ſenſes, only 


the fleeting images and imperfect repreſentations | 


_ of thee immutable eſſences of things, in the fluc · 
tuating objects of the material world, which are ſo 


little Ready and permanent, that they often change 
their nature and properties, even while we view 


and examine them Beſide this, our ſenſes 
themſelves are liable to ianumerable diſorders; 
and unleſs we are e164 on the watch, never 
fail to deceive us. Hence the continual errors 
in our judgments of men and things; hence the 
_ improper ends we purſue; hence the very inade- 


quate means by which we ſeek to attain them; 


hence, in one word, all the errors and miſery of 
life. Yet even in this degraded ſtate, to which 
men were condemned for paſt offences, their hap. 
pineſs ceaſes not to be an object of care to the 
Deity. As none can riſe ſo high, none can fink 
ſo low, as to eſcape the eye and arm of the Al. 
mighty **. The divine Providence . obſerves and 
regulates "tbe meaneſt, as well as the greateſt, of 
its productions. But the good of the part being 
ſabordinate to that of the Whole, it is neceſſary 


that each individual ſhould be rewarded or puniſhed, 


in proportion as he fulfils the taſk, aſſigned him. 


It is by the performance of bis duty alone, that 


n can e the favor of his Maker *; ſor 


e phede. Timaus, ete. OT Phage b. zr. ot Kepad Liv. 


es De Legzibus. 206 Butyphron. 15 
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concerning us; nor can we comply with the purpoſe 
of our creation, and fulſib our deſtiny, without: | 
_ aſpiring at thoſe! noble powers with which we were 
originally endowed: ; and which, even in our 
preſent degenerate ſtate, i is Ri poffible, by Proper 22 85 
5 diligence, to recover- 3 021. do foe? A i „ 
Our ſenſes give us e of exterrial w 
| Ds which are ſtored up in the menen and v 
riouſſy combined by the« i imagination But it is x 
remarkable that thoſe ideas; thus acquired. and re- 
tained have the powes of ſuggeſting others far 
more accurate and perfect than themſelves, and 


a A C OUS SN ww 


. 7 N 


W Thectet. p. 85 „et bg. et Pnilem. 184, ac fax - ” 5 5 


fit can be Nm brad nen and expenſive ; 
ſacrifices. Rekgion cannot be a traffic/of inteteſt 
What can we offer to the gods, Which tile have: _ 
not firſt beſtowed on us? Wal they chin us: for 
reſtoring» their own giſts ? It is abſurd to think it. 
Jo pleaſe the Divinity; We muſt dbey his will 
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Hi as,. 
count of 


we the origin | 


of human ; 
knows 


ledge, _ 


which, though excited by material objects, Bt 5 


be derived from them, unleſs (Which is impoſſible) 


the effect were more beautiful and perfect than the 


cauſe,” That We poſſeſſed, in a pre- exiſtent ſtate, 
thoſe ideas which modern philoſophers tefet by an 
| eaſy folution to the powers of generalization and, 
| abſtraction. 7. Plato e evident from the 


. 17 8 5 1 Fake 


* Repub. 15 k. v 100 . Bas, ar ot Ft 74 5 yy oF © 


. 39? Minos, p. 510. e * deo. 
N Repub, I. . 
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195 The ancients were, not ignorant of this philoſophy. im- 
wa, , n of the origin. of intelligible forms or c Ideas, in 
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he gave an example in Meno's ſlave, who, when. 
properly queſtioned by Socrates, cafhy recollected 


and explained many properties of numbers and 


figures, although he had never learned the ſciences 
of arithmetic and geometry According to 


Plato, therefore, all ſcience N in remi- 
niſcence, in recalling the nature, proportions, and 


relations of thoſe uniform and unchangeable eſſen · 
ces, about which the human mind had originally 
been converſant, and after the model of which all 


created things were made. Theſe intellectual 


forms, comprehending the true eſſences of things, 


1 the human mind; W beet euro ey rig Farrar enemas. 


were the only proper objects of ſolid and perma- 
nent e 1 05 their e . 


1 


Arier Secb ret drs HUD, 3 We offtfelves, abſtracting them in our - 


. thoughts , have , by this abſtraction, given them an exiſtence in 


tdewſelyes. 6x Simp. in Pre. p. BY „ 
150 mee yp. 364. ha od VVV 
TY Ibid: © r Pa FE ns t N „„ 8 X 4: 0 
e 3 4 vi. ak 1 . 5 
% Erignun, (ſcience, In 8 to kk, opinion, The 
material world, he called re Jokegor „ that of which the knowledge 
admitted of probability ably. Repub. I. v. The "ideas of Plate, 


Which, according to „that philoſopher, formed the ſole objects of 


real and certain knowledge: „Were powerfully combated by bis 


ſcholar and rival Ariſtotle; Yet the latter, who was fo sharp⸗ 


Lighted to the faults of Plato, never accuſes him of maintaining 


the ſeparate and independent exiſtence of intellectual forms. 
The obſcure paſſage in Ariſtotle's- Metaphyſics, p. 201 „ which 
has been conſtrued into ſuch an accuſation, u nothing more , 


than that Soerates regarded the 7 nol oy ; 7 general idens , as 
_ differing in no reſpect from our notions ot the ) genera and ſpecies 


of * vherens Plato made A | Riflfaction debe them, 1 85 
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ia che mee 3 the Aclionb and virtuss 
of men, the order and. beauty viſible. ia che 
univerſe, were only ſo far real and. ſubſtantial as 
they correſponded ta their divine arrhetypes 3 _ 
as this correſpondence never became complete, the 

examination of the periſhing objects of ſenſe. could 
only afford us unſteady and uncertain notions:, 
Heeting add fugitive like themſelves, ***,. From 
theſe eee Plats ee is ident, 


4.53 1 „EN 


Jag „ 8 l to den exiſted is. _ Fn ee defore wi 
creation, eto. as explained in the text. Ariſtotle, diſcuiſes the 


1 7 5 5 7 


Of the 


powers of 
PErcep» -*: 
tion and 
intellect. | 


. 


%. 


Uoetrine of ideas more - perſpicvoully in his Ethics to hon 8 


1. J. c. vi. He regards then as there fletionz of ' the | fanry, ail 


| the | knowledge founded on them as altogether viſionary... of, The 


Idta of goed, ” he obſerved, Ry might be appliea to  fubſtances, x 


as the Deity, the mind of man; te qualities, as the virtues; to 
_ quantity, as mediberity} to” time; as, the juncture or wick of 
time z in sliorr through all the categories. There is nut |thers- 
fore, any oie general idea of good common to. all theſe. Wete - 
there one idea; the ſame in all, there, could "be but one ſcience 
reſpecting it But there are many; phyfis, gymnaſtic, the mill. 
tary art; eic. which all have ſome gobd id view. Things ate goon 
in theniſelves, or goad as means to an end, But even thoſe things 


' which are ultimately good „ . as . wiſdom, honor, pleaſure 208 


not coniptebended under any dne definition of good , though ab. 
tinguished by the lame epithet from -ſ0hi6- #nalogy of reſeinblance, 


| as the unilerſtanding is called the. eye of the mind. If there is 
a ſuch general idea, it is ſurely incapable of being. applied. a 


any practical uſe; not as. 2 model, otherwiſe the arts and. ſciences, 
all of which have ſome gootl fn view, would contibually have 
this model before them. Yet, they all neglect it, und /juftly 3 for 
what benefit could tliey derive from this abſtrave idea? A phyſi- 


; cian , for inſtance , evitemplates not health in that general manner, 99 


but the health of man, or rather of a particular man, who hap- 
pens to be his ene for with individuals only his 4 art is don. 
cerned. 1 


It Farmes: p. 140. f 111 Ripyd: 1. in. | 
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* 1 1 b. be Botz And Pinks on! men conſiſted in 1 5 


* drawing themſelves from the material, and ap. 


arts 249 


8 * 7 
#82 > i 


"pre aching the intellectual world“, to which their 


"own natures were more congenial, To promote 


this purpoſe was the great aim of his philoſophy. 


If we were deceived by the ſenſes, he obſerved, 


that We were ſtill more fatally endangered by the 
paſſions, thoſe flimſy ſails of the mind, which were 


os na + s expanded and agitated by pay varying guſt of 


1 


Of the 
| aan 


_ imagined good or evil. The pains and plea- ; 


 Tures"of the body were all of a mixed kind, and 


nearly allied to each other. The God who . 


ranged the world, deſirous to unite and incor- , 
Porate theſe ſeemingly oppoſite. natures, had at 


leaſt joined their ſummits; for pleaſure Was no- 
dihing elſe but a rapid ceſſation of pain; and the 
Iivelieſt of our bodily enjoyments were Preceded 
105 uneaſineſs, and followed by languor *' To 

u 


ſtrate the neceſſity of governing with a ſtrong 


hand the appetites and paſſions, Plato compared 
the ſoul to a little republic, compoſed of different 
| Faculties or orders The judging or reaſoning 


faculty, Juſtly entitled to the ſupremacy , was 
ſeated, as in a firm citadel, i in the head; the ſenſes - 
pz its guards and ſervants; . the various deſifes 
nd affections were bound to pay it obedience. 

Of theſe deſires 5 which were all of them 
che 1 9 of the 23 . l Flats 


EPA” 2 Repub. 5. 134. et ee. p fp 
213 Phædrus. | Foes | 


114 Philem. et Repub. 1. ii. . 5 et LY ge 
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1 


aitiguihe e lier 


gainſt their maſter. Tbe gik Conited"of W 


paſſigis which are founded in pride and reſefftinehr) 


or in what the ſchoolmen called the iraſcible park 2 ag 
of the ſoul ; and were ſeated in the breaſt” The 
ſecond conſiſted of thoſe: paſſions Whieb are founded 


5 


in the love of pleaſure, or in what t 
called the concupiſcible 7 5 
were ſeated in the belly, and it 

boy. "Thefe different orders elthelig hb cottitiogly 
at variance with each other, & 
to the public inteteſt, and unle tg reſtrafgelt by the- 
ckbrfity 6f their ſovereign, bulk 


wiſdom” and a 
: inevitably” plunge the little republic of man 8 
he utmoſt diſorder and miſer 77 N 


Vet, according to Plates boch theſe ſets 25 K 


wiſdom 


ons were, in the preſent” Nate of thin Feen 
parts of our conſtitution; and When properly 
regulated, became very uſeful: ſubjects!” The frat 


cible aſſerted our rank and: Uighity ; defended us 


againſt injuries, and 


when dal) in informed And tem- 
pered by reaſon, "taught us with becoming Pork. 


tude to deſpiſe dangers and death; in purſußg ef 
what is honorable 'and* virtuats:!* The 'concupiſ- 


cible provided for the ſupport and neceſſities of the 
body; and, w 


reject every gratification not approved by reaſon, 


Eo riſe to the Virtee ef teriperatice.” Juſtice 
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* ta. Plato, when reaſon . 


. rocted and paſſion, obeyed, and when each paſſion 


1 its proper office, and acknowledged 
reſpe& towards: its ſuperior: In the Rrength, 
Ts perfection of the ruling faculty, 


_ Femmperance../; fortitude, and even juſtice itſelf, 


1 2 


ignorant vulgar. In the exerciſe of prudence or 


g gilcern wick certainty the ends proper to be 
pur ned, and the means neceſſary to attain them. 


The wiſe man compares. the mind with the body, 


eternity with time, virtue with pleaſure. He thus 


---. Ioarms-t9; deſpiſe; the inferior parts of his nature, to 
_ vey. ith, pains, to diſdain its pleaſures. Without 
attaining this true elevation of mind, he never can 
be virtuous or happy, ſince whoever depends on 


the body. muſt conſider death as an evil, the fear 
of which; can only be overcome by ſome greater 


terror; ſo that in bim who is not truly wiſe, _ 


titude itſelf muſt be the effet of timidit 

the ſame manner, bis pretended inoderation = 
_ temperance will ſpring 
- oppoſite vices. He will deny himſelf ſome 


valuable, and will ſubmit to ſmall pains. to avoid 


_ greater ws 55 thay continues. x through fe a 


Al 9 55 To . 
x19 Repub. 1 1 Ne, 8 wer bree, * 4. we „ 
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PS , 


onſiſte cl the virtue of prudenoe, the great ſource 
and principle of all other virtues, without which 


e nothing butempty-ſhadows, that deluded the 


„ man reſembled his Maker, and contem- 
= thoſe intellectual forms, which taught bim | 


om the impure ſource of 
ures, to attain others which he regards as more 


exchanging: one. wrifle for anather 
never can (enrich him, While * 0 


and. it e hardly poſlible for. thoſe who: have 


| therefore, muſt, be continually exerciſed: and fub- 
dued by the gymnaſtic, the-ſoul muſt be-puritied. 


8 denten Men 41 neither reach Ne PEER: 155 | 


Gade which. 6 5 ry „ 
wiſdom, XX ANIL 
the only precious merchandiſe. FFF 


en ee e le i 
But the temple of wiſdom is, according to 8 


Plato, ſituate on a rock.. which ſew men have the des 
ſtrength to aſcend 2: This difference; of ability 


us cauſes: 1, At, their crea: BE. - 


| CAE 


not alike excellent; and: per- 


fee 15 "xii 8 were not alike criminal; dung , 
their pre- exiſtent tate 3. The „ 


groſs, bodies | 


which they now. inhabit are — 2 moulded. 
ſome g too Rrong,. others too weak, and Ver 


f With the divine principle by NS. a ®; . 


which they. e animated e * Early iuſtitutiog „ 


bew. Such, Jndeedy. c nee of exducation 


and habit, chat the errors and crimes of men as- 
| less chargeable; on thoſe who. chmmit them. than 3 


on their. parents, guardians, and inſuctors 


he misfortune to be born in à ligentious, age and 
enen, to attain wiſdom and virtue. Even When, 


the moſt favorite circumſtances unite, the mind 5 
muſt ſtill, however, haue a nene to dege- . 


nerate, while united with matter The bod. 


and ennobled by philoſophy. Without ſuch at- 
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a | p en ech 8 Fo 
1 wk down with compaſfion on che errors ent wor age 
| 22 of cheir fellow-creatiires®”. 9 
Piat In the defeription-of bis fim aginary — Plats 
: Ore w_ employs” the colors which were "afterwards bor- 
woe by the Stoies and Epicureans.” But neither 

Hf these ſects, as will appear hereafter; were ſo 

5 peel entitlech as the Platoniſts, to boaſt their philo- 

. ſophical hap ineſs, and to aſſert their ſuperiority 

mor- to tlie wicilſitades of time und fortune; Plato was 

eva _ the firſe philoſopher who fupported the doctrine of , 

A futine Rate by arguments that eee 
| to esnbince intelligent and thinking men. From 
| the properties of mind, hevinkerred the fimplicit : 
%% indſtitiblcy of che ſubſtance in which they = 

l.eſice He :defcribed-xhe mental Powers: awikth. - WW © 
an eloquemce that Cicers . and Buffon have 8 
not beet able to ſurpaſs. And ſince he regarded 1% 1 
ttmhe ſoul as che principle of life and motion he | 
dene e ub dur e fappoſelthatiche diſeaſes; and f 
dec eatſ of che body ſhould take from this principle 
. | 
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8 ſuch qualities as it effentially poſſeſſed in itlelf, and 
State of accidentally communicated to matter It was: 
[> ton, © his firm perſuaſion, that Spending to theremploy-. 


gone | 43 g 
ment of. its rational and moral powers, the ſoul, 0 1 
n its ſeparation from the body, Would 5 5 
& #3. 3. bs F cih 1 ; 70 e + N lch 1 WES: "3 4 
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| exiſtence N kr CPL eee SIG cus: .- 
This belief, which raiſed Us aa to A es... re- 2 55 
bene gave bim not, however, that contempt; 8 | 
affected by a very different claſs of philoſophers, TED 
for the periſhing affairs of the 7 preſent World. - 5 J 
Like” ſome others of the ſcholars by Socrates; the ES 
traced the plan of a perfect commonwealth; . 9 5 I 
his work, known by that title, as has been juſſſ ß © 
obſerved by a great genius , is rather à treatiſe 
of education than a Tyſtem of. policy. * „ 
republic of Plato is contained in his books *of © © © 
laws, in which be explains, with no leſs acuteneſs : — 
than elegance, the origin and revolations of civil „ 
ſociety, and traces the plan of 4 ere nearly | > 
| reſembling the Spartan model. e | „ 
His 5 morality, which he1 bor vowed from Gels | 
h Foqrates; , is profuſely ſcattered through. his dia: rap Z 
logues; Bee in his own times, Plato was not Plato. — 
conſidered as that viſionary ſpeculatiſt which he 
bas appeared to later ages. His ſcholars, Ariſton yt. 
mus, Phormio, and Eudoxus, were ſucceſſively . 1 1 
ſent by him to regulate the republics of the Ar-. ; 
cadians, Elians, and Cnidians + at car earneſt V 
requeſt of th oſe communities. From Ne e e | 
another of his diſciples, Alexander deſired rules : 
for good government -The fame of Ariſtotle ei 
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Ok, this more below. | | | . 
234 Rouſſeau in his Emile. | e 
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0 1 ry Pp, is well 8 * it will afterwards appear chow 
IAN much he was indebted to a maſter, whoſe opinions 
be often combated with ſeeming reluctance, and 
real ſatisfaction. Plato was no leſs capable ta 
CE ideas than to combine images. He 
united warmth of fancy and acuteneſs of under - 
ſtanding, in a greater degree than perhaps has 
fallen o the ſhare of any other man. Let when 
compared with his maſter Socrates, his genius will 
appear more ſubtile than ſagacious. He wanted 
that patient ſpirit of obſervation which diſtinguiſhed 
„Who in all his reaſonings kept 
facts ever in his vie w, and at every ſtep he made, 
looked back with wary circumſpection on experi. 
guide, Socra 


the illuſtrious ſage 


ence. Accompanied by this faithful 


tes trod ſecurely the paths of truth 5 nature; but FM 
bis adventurous diſciple 5 truſting to the wings 2 1 


** fancy, often e in ee wo ard 
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| Uſurpations and Revolutions. — Perdiccas defeated | 


| by the Mhyrians. — Diſtracted State f Macedon. — 
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Firſt Tranſaftions of Philip, — State of Thrace ; 


| un, Peoria. — Philip defeats firgaur and the Abe. f 


niant. — His Treatment F the Priſoners, — Hi mb. 1 


litary Arrangements. — He defeats the Hiyrians. — 


Hi: Defigns againſt Amphipolis. — He eee, an. 5 
Alliance between Athens and Olynthus, — Amuſes „ 
tbe Athenians, — Takes Amphipolts, — His Con- 5 


ſueſu in Thrace. _—_ The * . Mines * of Crenidle.” — 
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E 1 . 1 years: "before. the | 
Chriſtian æra, and little more than | half 


century before Philip aſſumed the govern- 


ment of Macedon. that country, to a ſuperficial 


3 fy : 


_ obſerver, might have appeared ſearcely. diftir | 
able a the barbarous kingdoms of Thrace, . 
Pzonia, and Illyricum, which ſurrounded it on the 


north, caſt, and weſt. T owards the ſouth, it was 


excluded from the ſea by a chain of Grecian re- 


publics of which Ol ynthus and Amphipolis were 
; nnd 


wi moſt he and dee "oy thi 
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0 MAP. „ ana: edn confined to the eiu en 


in. 


of about three hundred miles, Caranus, an Argive 
prince of the numerous race of Hercules, eludin 
the dangers which proved fatal to royalty * in moſt 


communities of Greece *, conducted a ſmall colony 
af his adventurous and warlike countrymen , and, 


7 having conquered the barbarous natives, ſettled in 


' : N bag Tiſtin, ubi bers. 


Edeſſa, the capital of the province chen named 
Emathia, and afterwards Macedonia, „for reaſons 


equally unknown. The eſtabliſhment of this little 
principality , which. „ under Philip, grew into a 


powerful kingdom, and, under Alexander, ſwelled 
into the moſt extenſive. empire. known in the an- 
1 8 cient world, was adorned (could ye believe hiſtoric 

flattery] by many extraordinary circumſtances, 
preſaging its future greatneſs. The gods took 
care of the infancy of Macedon. and ſent, as 
oracles had announced, a herd of goats to con- 
duct Caranus to his new capital of Edeſſa, which 
thence changed its name to Egæ, the city of 
goats; à fiction unworthy of record, did it not ex · 
plain the reaſon why goats were adopted as the en- 
' fighs'of Macedon,” and why the figures of thoſe 
animals are ſtill to be feen on the coins "0x Philip, 
anch thoſe of his ſucceſſors. | e 
Caranus, as well as the princes Sag Ahh Thy- 


* kids) who e Pod wed bim, bad 2 27555 
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fallen an eaſy prey to the unhoſpitable ſerocity of 
the barbarous tribes, by whom it was on all ſides 
ſurrounded But the policy of the firſt: kings of 
Macedon, inſtead of vainly attempting to repel or 


to ſubdue, endeavoured, with more ſucceſs, to gain, 
by good offices, the ancient inhabitants of Ema- 
thia and the neighbouring” diſtricts. They commu. 


nicated to them the knowledge of many uſeful arts; 


on to exereiſe hacker N ſtill more than PROP 0 uk * 
valor. Their feeble colony of Greeks. might bave 


nt. 
kings the 


er OY | 


the great. 
neſs ok 


* 
. 2 s * 9 


they gave them the Grecian religion and govern» · 


ment in that ſtate of happy ſimplicity which: pres 
vailed during the heroic ages; and while, to ren- 

der intercourſe more eaſy and familiar, they adopted; 
in ſonie degree, + the language and manners of the 


barbarous natives, they, in their turn, imparted to 


the latter a tincture of the Grecian language and 
_civility*. ' By this judicious and liberal ſyſtem, ſo 
unlike to that purſued by their countrymen in other 
parts of the world, the followers. of Caranus 


gradually aſſociated with the:warlike tribes in their 


neighbourhood ,- whom: it would have been alike - 
inpoſlible for chem e to eee or to 0-enſlave. * "" . 


s Pauſanias 3 et 3 y Lot. 
' © Arrian, Exped. Alexand. I. iv. p. 83. 


Greece. | | 
© Demoſthenes, Arrinn , 1. "and Curtius. e ee 
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Arrian, 1. iv. p. 86. In another paſſatze of the ſame book he ſays, 
the ſubjects of Macedon. ou more liberty than the citizens 1 


. UE HTO! RY. oF 6 1 ek 


8 ons r. the ſame generous polity; beivgtradraced by thei 


Tias 
tions of 


the Mace- 
donians 


_ preceding 


' the reign 


of Arche» 


lausl. 
| A. C. 113 
ic. 


deſcendants, deſerves to be #: 4g as the | e 


cauſe of Macedonian greatneſs. 


Perdiccas, the firſt of that nee, bo Tha! eclipſed 


155 fame of his: three predeceſſors, . that he is ac 
counted the founder of the monarchy by Herodo. 


tus and Thucydides **. His hiſtary has been mag 
nified by fable, which has alſo. obſcured or diſtorted 


the actions of the five ptinces that intervened be. 


tween. him and A I. who filled the Mace. 


donian throue when Xerxes inhvaded Greece 
Here we attain biſtoric ground. Alexander, as 
related above, took an important and honor 
able part in the affairs of Greece and Petſia, with 
out neglecting the intereſt of his own. kingdom; 
which he extended to the river Neſſus on the eaſt, 
and to the Axius on the weſt. His fon, Petdiccas I, 80 
| inherited the abllities of his father, without inhe 
riting his integrity. During the Peloponneſian 
War, {the alliance of chis prince formed an object 
of important concern to the Athenians, and Lace 
dæmonians. He eſpouſed the cauſe. of the latter, 
Which. he regarded as his own, becauſe the Athe- 
nians, who had occaſionally levied tribute on his 
| anceſtois * th „ wete n e . the Greek ſettle- 5 


1 


Herodot. 1. vill. o. enkel. Thucydia. 1. u. p 168. 


| 11 Atgacus 1: Philip 5 Rropus 15 e een L Juſtin, 4 
1. vil. 0. li. | e Tp 4 
14 Herbal l. 6. 6. Ai. 17 vol. l. 2. 105, 5 
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which naturally tempted. the ambition of Perdiccas: 


Under the ſpecious pretence of enabling Olynthus 
and the other cities of Chalcidiec to recover their 
independence, he lent his aid to deſtroy the Athe. 
nian influence there, expecting to eſtabliſh the Ma- 
failed of ſuc“x 
ceſs. The Olynthian confederacy was broken, its 
members became ſubject to Sparta, and after the 5 
misfortunes of that republic had encouraged: the 


cedonian in its ſtead. But this deſign 


Fl 


Olynthians to reſume ee freedom, they felt them. 


ſelves ſufficiently powerful not only to refiſt the en» · 
croachments of Macedon , but ts: male ara | 


able conqueſts in that country 


Archelaus I. who ſucceeded to "the 8 1 din 


played an enlightened policy, far more beneficial op 4 


to his kingdom than the courage of Alexander, or 
the craft of Perdiccas. Like thoſe princes, Ar- 


chelaus was. ambitious to enlarge his dominions 
(having conquered Pydna and other towns in the 
delightful' region of Pieria'*) ; but his main care 
was to cultivate and improve them. He facilitated ' 
communication between the principal towns of _ | 
cedon, by cutting ſtraight roads through moſt parts 
of the country ; he built walls and places of Menge 
in the ſituations moſt favorable for that purpoſe; 
encouraged agriculture and the arts, particularly 
thoſe ſubſervient to war; formed N of 
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a r. arms; dh and: diſciplined a conſiderabie body ol ; 
AxXXIII. cavalry; and in a word, added more to the ſolid 
grandeur. of Macedon than had been en by all 
his predeceſſors together. Not was he regardleſs - 
of the arts of peace. His palace was adorned by | 
-"_ works of Grecian painters. Euripides was 
1 entertained at his court; Socrates was ear- 
| 2 ſolicited to live there after the example of 
cis phileſophic poet, formed by his precepts, and 
- cheriſhed by his friendſhip.; men of merit and ge- 
nius, in all the various walks of literature and ſci- 
ence, were invited to reſide in Macedon, and treated 
with diſtinguiſhed regard by a monarch duly atten. 

tive to promote his own glory and the! OR: of 
| Bis ſubjects JJC | 
Sertexdt A reign of fix years: 4s too en a abe foe 
- —_ 4 | accompliſhing the important ends which Archelaus 
revol- Had in view. By his death the proſperity of Ma: 
ont. cedon was interrupted for almoſt half a century ; 
5 e crowded by a ſucceſſion of ten 2 princes or uſurpers, 
„ ũꝶ ( | Thueytides tays, 6 than the eight vine who preceded him; ” 
. tounting. Perdicaas for the firſt Apr & Tlepdirecy vieg's Boomer? 
rpunos ra ru xu vi ONT 1. TH X09 roDojanoty x0 i dus ve; TE)» 
bee 1 e duened lee rtert xπναε TO 4 ELLA N. indes 36% Ty 
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8 Thucydides, p. 168. 5 

43 ariſtot. Rhecor, L li. 6. Rxix. Stone ee 8 

15 Their names, with: the dates * their acceſion or fans. 
are as follows : "op | 
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. 1 Oreſtes,. i Fx C. „ | 6 1 Argalvs,tt. 7's 0. 385 . | 
"2 Kropus II. 402 ' _ Amyntas again r 
3 Archelaus II. 364 e 3 - 383 
4 Awyntas II. 392 1 7 Alexander 7% 322 
| 5 Pauſanias, got ag 7 1 Perdiccas II, _ 2710 
Amyntat II. 390 7 Piolemy, 70 


„ oe anos I whoſe 


whoſe; hiſtory forms a perp is of crimes 1 e 
calamities. 1 Amidſt chele diſorders, the ſeepage u 
remained in the family 1 
every prince of the blog had ao aden „ 
In order to attain their gurpoſe a the different com- 5 = 
petitors courted the aſſiſtance of the Fhracians;/of  *' © 
the »Illyrians ; of the Theſſa ians, of, the 6 een 9 
f WW thian-confederacy'; of Athens, of, 8 14 e 
1 Thebes; and each. of thoſe ya e, - i 
ura to their owa immediate proftt the dilſenhons -—- |} 
: in Macedon,;; - Bardylis an ite and. daring. ! 
chief, ho by his abilities in acquiring, and his FE _—— 
equity in dividing the ſpoil; had riſen from the 5 
condition of a private robber. to the dommand o 
the Illyrian tribes, entered Macedon at the head of + 
j a numerous army, diſpoſſeſſed Amyntas IL the - = 
| father of Philip, and placed: Argzus onthe thrqne, wee, 5 
A who conſented: to become the tributary of his be- 4 40 „ 2 
ö 


r hk oy 


7 Eg. . 
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nefactor The Thracians ſupported the title 0 Ty ot | 
another W named Pauſanias : but the aſſiſtanſee 
8 of Theſſaly and Olynthus enabled Amyntas to re- 15 0. TY 
; ſame. the government; the Olynthiaas eluſiag, 
„ however, to ſurrender ſeyeral places bf importan ee 
' i | which Anyotas had intruſted to their proteGzang/or  ... _ 
| which they had conquered from his competitor. r. 
Amyntas complain ed to Sparta; and that republic =? 
| 1 en, above ee e war re N 1 
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4 perde, and as Macedonian king in 


"I 
A. C. 380 


| The OY 


A. C. 370. 


\ 


full poſſeſſion of his dominions. In conſequence 


of chat event; Amyntas eſtabliſhed, and thence- 


forth held, his court at Pella, en he enjoyed ſe- 


Veral years of tranquillityn, eulivating ng crap 


bi of the Lacedzmonians:- 


The ſhort reign-' 'of his ſon eee was. dif. ö 

- an en by a freſh invaſion of the . ee from 
hom he purchaſed a precarious peace He leſt 

two brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, of bee the 
eeldeſt was ſtill a minor. Availing himſelf of their 
youth and weakneſs, Pauſanias found means to 

uſurp the throne; being ſapported not only b. the 
Thraclans, but by a conſiderable body of Greek 
eee as welk 15 by RI os in Ma 

cedon. e AD 

Denen ' Iphicrates, ; * ee Fer l bis ord 
ed byIphi- tad juncture to return from: Amphip lis; che re- 
or. covery of which formed the main object of his: ex- 
treaty of pedition. In former journies to the coaſt of Thrace, 
Eprydic6. he had been treated with diſtinguiſned regard by 


Amyutas, whoſe widow- Eurydicè now craved the 
protection of Iphiot tes for the ſons of his friend. 


This princeſs Was deſoended from the Bacchiadæ, 


che nobleſt family of Corinth, Who, rather than 
. live on an equality with their fellow-cidizens i in that 
republic, had become. the leaders of the Lynceſtæ, 


a barbarous tribe inhabiting the moſt weſtern dif. 
trict of Macedon. Eurydice inherited all the am- 
* of. * me,, and y was 2 by A 395 
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by cruel uſurpation. 


ties of hoſpitality, and 
that might accrue to Athens by gaining an intereſt 
in Macedon; We are not infotmed' by what means 
he eſtabliſhed Perdiccas oni the, throne. | ' The 
revolution was effected with ſuch rapidity **. , that go 
wie may ſuppoſe a ſudden inſurrection of the p 12 


i as in the heroic ages, to afſemble'in' arms.” 


Apirit'** Nall more than 1 12 
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ſuddenly appeared before Iphicrates, in the — — 15 = : 


cating form of calamity and woe'; pr 


eldeſt to bis hand, placed Philip, the younger, oh WE 


his knee; and conjured him, by *the fincere friend- 
ſhip which Amyntas bad ever entertained for Athens 


and for himſelf, to pity their tender years, oppreſſed _ „ 
be dignity of ber ſorrow 


prevailed With Toeruvis; who reſpected the facr 
16 ſaw the advatitiy 


who, on important emergencies, were accufl 5 


During the minority of the young mY e 


Wogen was governed by his natural brother Pro. 
lemy, Whoſe ambition, unſatisfied With a ele 


power, openly iſpired to reign. This 0 ye 


las we have telated above] was 4 Geben by Ve 


lopidas and the Thebans, who reinſtated Perdiccas 


in his dominions; and, in order to ſecate: the de- 


pendence of Macedon on Thebes, carried into that 
city as hoſtages hy tf Mäcedoniln youths, Ne with 


chem Philip, th e younger brother of the king 


Perdiccas feemed proud of his chain. "bes 
with the protection of the 2 1 £2 then, dhe 
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CE N 4 . Bean of their nroſgerity. 5 he: forgot the POL ME . 

XXXIII. due. to Iphicrates and the Athenians; diſputed the 
„ of that people to Amphipolis, which had been 55 
acknowledged by the general council of Greece . 


and his oppoſition, rendered, fruitleſs their w 


aim. by force. of arms. 


taken priſoner, and ſoon after died. of his wounds. 


. lis ſon Amyntas Was an infant. Thebes haviog: 


her pre · emiñence in Greece „Was unable. to 


7 her, diſtant allies. , Athens Was hoſtile, and 

acedon, ſurrounded by enemies on every ſide, 
5 experienced the fury of Barbarian invaders. . 

aha. 00 1 405 de 1yrians/ and Bardyllis, Who ra- 


diſtra ed 


15 44s peg the welt 4 but the Pzonians, a powerful and.. 5 
dy tWw-o | 
- - pretend. a £ tribe, having; received ſome cauſ 
d tome | from, erdiccas , now indulged their revenge 0 and ry 


: — nahe the northern frontier. without interru 


four 


e, | back into Macedon. at.. the he⸗ 


ai 88 competitor, of king Amyntas, emboldened 


| 83 e victory of. the-lllyrians > Who. had formerly, 
n 10 ace 


d him on the throne , renewed his Pretenſions 
BET Kſchia, a SOLE . e . xvb, Foot Boy 1 
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directed endęavours to recover that important eſtab 

 liſhment.. The. Athenians found an. avenger in 
Bardyllis the Illyrian, to whom Perdiccas had denied 
the. tribute that had been paid by his predeceſſors 

' Ar eus:and. Alexander. Bardyllis maintained his 

g he Macedonians met 

him in the field „but were totaly deſeated wWwitk 
the loſs of four. thouſand, men Perdiccas was 


f U g | 


uſe of offence 


latedby / Or control... The II hracians ſtill ſupported. ä the 


| foreign | cauſe of ＋ auſanias, whom. they. 6e. ared to Jend | 
. numerous = 
army. Ptolemy was dead; but Argzus, the an 
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io chat dignity; and, grown old i in intrigue ; eafily ona r. — 
perſuaded the Athenians, by the hopes of recover- ! 1 
ing Amphipolis, to exert themſelves in his favor, 5 
eſpecially againſt the ſon and brother of Perdiccas, 
by whoſe inſolence and ingratitude they were juſtly N 
provoked and diſguſted. Impelled by ſuch mo 
tives, the Athenians launched cher fleet; and failed © 
towards the coaſt of Macedon; with three thouſand + 185 
e men, commanded by;Mantias *..'* 
Such were the evils. which threatened; and the Amide | 
aN which, oppreſſed, that unfortunate anck eee 313 
diſtracted kingdom, when Philip appeared, aſfert- Phun 
ing, unterrified, the rights of his infant nephew, Mannion, | 
_ againſt two candidates for - the throne, and four oö . 
formidable armies. A prince of leis courage chan 25 4 3 = 
Philip would have ſhrunk from a deſign. Rady BET 
deſperate /and impracticable; and had courage | 
been his principal virtue, be would have on 
heightened the diſorders which he hoped to reme- 
dy. But on this emergency, „the young Mace. 
donian (for he was only in his twenty - third , 
diſplayed thoſe extraordinary abilities which di: 
tinguiſh his reign, and render it the moſt intereſt - 
ing ſpectacle that hiſtory can preſent to thoſe who” © 
are delighted with ſurveying, not the vulgar re 
N of force, and fortune, but the active 
energies and reſources of a- vigorous and compre- 
henſive mind. Such was the obſcurity in which _ 


N merit 3225 hitherto. Ton a from the | 
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1 4 b. public. that ade ” diſagree as to theo! place” — 
unn. bis reſidence, when he Was inſormed of the defeat fri 
1755 — zu and death of his brother Perdiccas. From the age At 
east & fiſteen he had lived chiefly in Thebes, in the fo 
5 eee family , and under. the bon of. Epaminondas TY th 
matze . Whoſe leſſons and example could not fail to excite, | 
„l. ina kindred mind, the emulation of excellence, 1 
. and the: ardor of patriotiſm .**. It is probable og 
that, agreeably to the cuſtom of Greece and Rome; | ; 
Where the youth alternately frequented the ſehool | f 
And tbe camp, and might ſometimes find a ſchool 2 

def philoſophy in the tent of a general, that Philip : 

© gecorpanied the Theban hero in many of his mili- ny 
day expeditions. It is certain that, attended ſuits = 


ably to his rank, he viſited the principal republics 
of Greece, whoſe inſtitutions: in peace and war he | 
examined with a ſagacity far ſuperior to his years: 
The tactics of the Lacedæmonians were the firſt 
new eſtabliſhment which he introduced into Mace- 
dun. Nor was the improvement of his knowledge 
the only Fruit of his travels. The brother of a king 
found. an. eaſy acceſs to whomever he had an in- 
ttereſt to know and cultivate. Even in Athens, 
__* then hoſtils to Thebes, and naturally unfavorable 
e Hjodorus places him in Thebes; Athenzus, 1. i. b, 506, iu 
. Macedon 3 and adds, Ateerge can Fe ey rhuubes Joromus , of; eehte: Thy- 


Tune , of tree, Tovotmuccey/ un nfygouonu; 5 erte Toig e ,i “. 

| ords which. admirably correſpond to _ n notions. of | 

8 after the death of eee e 1 5 FE „ 

95 Plutarch. in Pelopida. 7 ; 
Fo, Plutarch ſpeaks with the partiality of a 8 for Epami- 
4 monde, end | the reſentment of a native eee 
VVV mg Plutarch. in. Pelopid. ' + 14's 
J Plutarch. in rs Athens, 1 ui v. 8e. 
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to a van of. D e Philip. acquired the c u 1 7% 


friendſhip and eſteem of Plato We %, and 
Ariſtotle; and the early cobdexion which he 


formed with the principal leaders of Athens, and 1 


the neighbouring re publics, contributed, perhaps, 


in no ſmall. "OS. to be: W of his furs ih 


deſigns | 3 5 1h 


His folountile PATE in \ Macedon; * OI che 
defeat and death of Perdiccas, ſaddenly changed 
the fortune of that ſeemingly devoted kingdom. : 
| Yet our admiration of Philip ought not to make 


us overlook the favorable citcumſtances which 


ſeconded. his abilities, and confpired to promote 
bis ſucceſs. The places of ſtrength built by Ar. 
chelaus furniſhed a ſecure retreat to the remains of _ 
the Macedonians, thaugh con 


Perdiccass army; 


* 


 quered,, were not ſubdued they had conſiderable 


'- garriſons in the fortreſſes and walled towns ſcattered 
over the kingdom; their whole forces had not 
been engaged in the unſortunate battle with the II. 
lyrians ; and thoſe fierce invaders, impatient 'of 
nly ſolicitous for plunder, having ras 


delay, rf and 


Va ged the open country, returned home to enjoy the 
fruits of their violence and r 


numbers, a , Cr Oman TS 


21 3 33 xi. Xian , L is 6. Fay 


2. „ e et Oratio at -*. i „ x 


ſtotle at this time lived in the Academy with. Plato, 


apine. They probably *- 
55 intended ſoon to aſſault Macedon with inereaſed 


wes moſt probably , REN feſt ſaw him. - Dinh HalicarnaGs | 


he Epiſt. ad Ammaum. 


20 Demoſthen. palm. 1 wh Ek i. v. 10. 
oy PRs 1. mh Þ OY „ 


3 


vg. teinptible for their ignorance and indocility. In 


56 THE HISTORY QF enen, 


en Ar. they hands to. have: been alike incapable to concert 
XXIII. or to purſue any permanent plan of conqueſt; and 
being diſtinguiſhed, as hiſtorians relate, by their 

5 . complexions, active vigor, and longe- 
. „they were not leſs diſtinguiſhed by that 

— wregular and capricious made of acting, and that 
inattention to remote conſequences , which rg 
rxacterize the manners df Barbariaass. 
on 7 1 The warriors of Pæonia and Thrace“ were e leſs | 


ay Pans formidable by their numbers, and equally con 


tarly times, the Pæonians indeed had been regarded 
ma tribe leſs ſavage: and more conſiderable than 
their Macedonian neighbours; but the ſormer had 
remained ſtationary, in the rudeneſs of their primi- 
tive ſtate, while the latter had been improved by 4 
Grecian colony, and by frequent; communication 
And intercourſe with the Grecian republics. Of the 
Thracians we have had occaſion to ſpeak. in the 
preceding patts of this Work. The deſtructive 
ravages of Seuthes ** repreſent, the ordinary condi- 
tion of that unſettled and inhoſpitable country, 
ſometimes united under one chiek, more frequently 
divided among many, whoſe mutual hoſtilities 
| baniſhed agriculture: induſtry, and every uſeful art. 
Extluſive of the Grecian ſettlements on the coaſt, 1 
Thrace contained not any city, nor even any con- 
ſiderable town. 1 he Barbarian Cotys, who was 5 


OT Luc; an. in Macrobils , „ et \Cornel. Atexand, 17 dunn. | 
lib.” vii. ap. mr” 


42 Cornel. Nepos in Tphicrat,. Xenoph. At: l. {SH P- 393.” 
OY Hippocrat. de Epidem. 


„el M. p. 38 1, et ſeqq, 3 
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1 hh has titles oy” king led a 1 a Ar. | 
He, encamping on the banks of rivers: with His wn, 
flocks and followers ”*. War and paſturage formed 

the only ſources of his grandeur, and even the 

means of his ſubſiſtence. 5 3; 


Such were the firſt. enemies KI {klein Philip: Philip aig 


| had to contend. Their -own, capricious: Kg OE 


ness delivered him from the Illyrians,: Te the mentor 7 
Pæonians, who ravaged the north, he either ſent a — 1 
deputation, or applied in perſon; and partly” by j 55 
bribes, partly by artful promiſes and flattery, per- i 
ſuaded the invaders to retire.; The ſame arts pre- 
vailed with the ſelfiſh king of Tbrace , whoſe 
avarice readily ſacrificed the cauſe of Pauſanias, 5 


while Philip thought the remaining wealth of | 


 Macedan uſefully. conſumed in removing thoſe 
barbarous foes, that he might reſiſt, with ART 
ſtrength, the more formidable invaſion; of 2. 
Sause and the Athenians. „„ 5 
The Athenian fleet already bo ved the Phi = 0 
baden of Methone;Argzus, with his rfumerous fol- _—_ 
lowers, had encamped in the providce of Pieria; and Macedon. 
their united forces prepared to march northward: to. 29h 1 55 
Edeſſa, or ge, the ancient capital of Macedon, A. C. x, '., 
Where they expected to be joined by a e, 7 X77 
party, whom fear or inclination would bring to the  » ol 
e of the pr ws The Macedonians 
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40 1 1 ot " 331. „ 5 | „„ 
1 Dioden. Aen., 1. Rvi. ſeet. 3. issen 1 to men een | | 
1 diffidit urblum a 
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0 H wir. FRY FEA to the intereſt of 1 or 1 
of his infant ſon, had been diſpirited by the recent 


| 8 of the D and the misfortunes conſe: 


* 


quent on that event. But the manly exhortations, 
and undaunted deportment of Philip, rouſed them 


from their deſpair. They admired the dexterity . 
with which he had diſarmed the reſentment of the 
Thbracians and Pzonians. His graceful perſon, in- 
ſisuating addreſs, and winning affability , qualities 
which he poſſeſſed in a very uncommon degree”, 5 
gained the affections of the Macedonians, who 
either recolledted , or were ſtudiouſly reminded of, 
| a prophecy , that announced great glory to their 
nation under the reign of the ſon of Amyntas. In 
an aſſembly held at Egæ, they exclaimed, with 
one conſent, © This is the man whom the. gods 
point out as the founder of the Macedonian great · 
neſs. The dangerous condition of the times ad- 
mits not of an infant reign. Let us obey the. 
celeſtial voice, and intruſt the ſceptre to Rags 
Alike worthy 0 hold, and able to defend it * 
This ee ſeẽmed not extraordinary in a enn | 
try which had been long accuſtomed to interrup- 
tions in the lineal order of ſucceſſion. Amyntas 
was ſet alide. „and Philip, we hos hitherto ay N 


| 5 47 | chin, 40 fal Legatione.. . | 
4 18 the Sibylline - verſes preſerved © Nan cin Achele. 5 | 
Philip is named as the author of the Macedonian greatneſs, and 
the deſtruction of the kingdom is foretold under another Philip. 

Theſe: verſes, though” evidently compoſed after the event, ferve to 
 eoufirm the fact, that the ſuperſtition of the We- was 5 9 85 5 


upon for the purpoſes of i Juſtin, 1. vii. 116g 


8 os ou, "FH 


with the 0 title and authority TEN . 
While all ranks of men were thus bs he lh 
affectionate admiration of their young king, t 


obſolete claims of Argus could only be r | 
tained by arms. Attended by his Athenian allies, 


he marched towards Edeſſa; but that city ſhut its 
gates againſt him. Diſpirited: by this repulſe, he 
made no farther attempts te gain admiſſion into 
any of the Macedonian cities, but directe his 
courſe back ward to Methoné. Philip, Who had 
now collected ſufficient ſtrength to take the field, 
haraſſed his retreat, cut his rear to pieces, and 
defeated him in a general engagement, in which 
Argzus himſelf fell, with the flower of his army 
The reſt, Whether Greeks or Barbarians, wee 
made priſoners of war 

It was on this occaſion that Philip firſt difplayed 
that deep and artful policy, which, in the courſe of 
long reign, gained him ſuch a powerful aſcendant 
over the paſſions of other men, and enabled him 
uniformly to govern his own by the intereſt of 
is ambition. In the midſt of proſperity, his proud 

ſpirit muſt have been highly provoked 
by the Athenians, as well as by the followers of 
Aran; and the barbarous maxims and practices 
which prevailed in that age, left him at full 


liberty to wreak. his vengeance on the unbappy - 


or of both, oC. had fallen into his hands. 


. : * Sa ; 3 8 
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5 Diodorus, 1. mul. ſeat. "x . 
of EI ES Demoſth, in Ariſtoornt. 
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0 1 4 e. But the intereſt of Philin Seine him POT? ta 
al Cork than to irritate the people of Athens, and tq 


' Philip. | 


amuſes 


the Athe - 


obtain by good offices (What he could not com. 


mand by force) the confidence of his Macedonian 
Lubiects. The captives of the latter nation were 
called into hig preſence, rebuked with gentleneſs 
Wn humanity, admitted to ſwear allegiance to their 
new maſter, and promiſcuouſly diſtributed in the 
. of bits army. The Athenian priſoners were 
treated in a manner. ſtill more extraordinary 


Inſtead of demanding any ranſom for their perſons, 


he reſtored their baggage unexamined, and' enter. 
_ tained them at his table with ſuch condeſcending 

| Hoſpitality, that they returned home, full of ache 
ration for the young king, and deeply perſuaded 


of his attachment and reſpect for their republic. 
They had only time to blaze forth the praiſes of 


Philip; when his ambaſſadors arrived at Athens 


nians with He knew that the loſs of Amphipolis principally 


a treaty 
of pence | | 
and 


Z friend- 


Slymp. + 
eV. 2. 


4. C. 359. 


excited the reſentment of the Athenians; he knew 


that the intereſt of Macedon required that reſent · 
ment to be appeaſed. Impreſſed with. theſe. ideas, 


0-1 Ins 18 e e over eee 
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4 ges . $10, et ſeqq. and 539% By Juſt. I. ix. o. viii. The moſt 
py PAIL deſcription of him is given by Demoſthenes, paſ- 


Aim , and by Athenzus, . iv. 6. Kix. I. vi. c. xvii. et 4. X. o. X. Ci» 
dero ſeems not to have. regarded the aſſertions of Demoſthenes, 
when , | in ſpeaking of Philip and Alexander, he Gays, Alter ſem- 


per magnus, alter ſepe turpiflimus. But the artificial character 
of Philip , which varied with his intereſt , merits neither the one: 
pyrics nor invectives too liberally beſtowed on it. 

£3 Demoſthenes in Ariſtocrat. t lbid. 


8 


* 


4 
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city. ſubject· only to the! government Sf: 110 — ne 


equitable laws. This meaſure, together wich the 


diſtinguiſhed treatment of the Athenian priſonere oats, 
inſured the - ſucceſs" of his embaſſy; ++ An ancient 
treaty” Was renewed, that had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween his father Amyntas andi the Athenians“ That 
capricious and unſteady people, not leſs ſuſceptible. - 
of gratitude, than: prone to anger, were this tulled! 


into repoſe, at a time hen Fortune having placed . 


them at the head af Greece, both their preſent 


power and ancicht glory urged them to take tb 
front of the battle againſt Philip. Confiding in che 
inſidious treaty · with that prince, they engaged 

in a ruinous war with their allies and ceaſed;- | | 


during ſeveral years, to make any oppofiti 


the ambitious deſigus of theiMacediaiin. A WY 


The young king having given ſuchi illuſtrious 
War of his ahilities in negociation and war, availed 
himſelf of the affectionate admiration of his ſubs! 


jects to eſtabliſh, during a ſeaſon of tranquillity; '' bn ſpeare 


fach inſtitutions as might maintain and extend 
his o power, and confirm the ſolid grandeur of 


Macedon. The laws and maxims Which prevailed . . 


in the heroic ages, and which, as: We ha ve already; 
obſerved, had: been carly.introduced-into:that kirige” 
dom, circumſcribed the royal authority within very 
narrow bounds. The chiefs and nobles, eſpeciallß 


in the more remote provinces; regarded themſelves 


as. ene rivals and N. vm of cheit ſoverei ien. Ta” 
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at ide 
Kitutes _ 
the order 


of de- 


men, com. 
Panions. 5 
_Olymp. | 


A. C. 356. 
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; p « thawed; his Randar a, but FOR 
— bias þ his throne by domeſtic: ſedition; and, 
amqmiqdſt che ſcanty materials for explaining the inter. 
val ſtate of Macedon in ancient times, we may 
diſcover ſeveral inſtances in which they diſavowed 
their allegiance, and aſſumed. independent Fun 
ment over conſidetable diſtricts of the country 
I be moment of glory and ſucceſs ſeemed the moſt 
favorable for extinguiſhing this dangerous ſpirit, 
and quaſhing the proud hies of the nobles. In 
this deſign Philip ee with that artful policy 
which characterizes his reign. - From the braveſt 
of the Macedonian youth, he choſe a ſelect body 
dot companions **, who, being diſtinguiſhed by & 
norable appellations, ad entertained at the royal 
table, attended the kings perſon in war and in 
| -  huntings Their intimacy with the ſovereign, which 
wa regarded as a proof of their merit, obliged 
them to ſuperior diligence i in all th 
of a military life. The noble youth, animated 
wih the hope of glory, vied with each other to 
gain admiſſion into this (diſtinguiſhed order; and 
While, on one hand, they ſerved as hoſtages** * for 
the allegiance of their families, they formed, on 
dhe other, a + leful. ſeminary of future generals 


eri g for Fhilip and Alexander, 


7 Strabo, 1. uit. b. „ 46. Xenoph. Hiſt: ne. L v. . | WE 
= Y wr Arrian, et lian. „ lian; l. „ 

1 Arrian ſays ,'** rev {Rat rut naar, . the fors 
P . eee office;. !” which well agrees with the idea. of their being 
H 1 - hoſtages for the Adelity of their parents. He-alſo aſcribes the in- 
— - itution to Philip, Ex oh nn Arrian, Liv. 89, 
N W 1. vill * * . e e * 
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> chew Fa ohh of 1 Anand; ay eos A EEO. an. 
I is 1gnorantly. ſaid by [ſome riſen * "tie . 
Philip, in the firſt year of 4 his reign, inv e e Þ — ly — 

nx, a body of ſix thouſand men, armed with ments. . 5 
mort ſwrords, fit either for cutting or thrafting; 


s; four feet in length; and twoanda a 
in breadth; and pikes fourteen cubits long, 

which, uſually arranged ſixteen deep, formed the 
1 main battle of the Macedonian: But this is no- 
thing different from the armor and arrangement 
which had always prevailed among the reeks, 
and which Philip adopted in their moſt perfect . 
form; nor is chere reaſon to think that a prince. ä 
who kney the danger of changing what the expe- 5 
rience of ages had approved, made any alteration 
in the weapons or tactics of that people. His 
attention was more judiciouſiy directed to procure, „% 
in ſufficient! abundance ,. arms, horſes, and other 55 
eee ene rural of er if 5 e and 3 I 


EY { 1 « ty #4 . 
Is 1 E 2 4 ye TE J 9 „ BY 


eee e, 1 Rs its 3. ain 1 PREY of „ * 
Greek. biſtory, It was natural for the; Romane, Who . began to 
knn ese and Macedon almoſt at the ſame time, and. 7 
| found the phalanx e een in a re to > rred ie mg have 
vented in that country. highs f FITS „ 
The improsement i. oy counter ink. to which. Philip 
| gave the appearance of advancing , „ instead of retreating , me 
tioned. by: Klian in his tactics., 0, xxviil. was borro ed, 2 this - 
author tells us, from the Lacedemonians. I Philip increafe® the 
phalanz, uſually. leſs numerous, to fix thouſand men, | this was far 5 
from. an improvement z, and the latter kings of Mavedon, « Who. 
ſwelled it to fixteen_ thouſand, only rendered that order of battle 
more unwieldy and  inconvevient... The higheſt perfection of. Gre- Dk 
clan tactics is to be. found in Xenophon's. expedition, Bee yol- 1 E 
e. xxvi. p. 34. at a 805 alſo Polyb, 3s” vil. p. 764. et 2 985 1 
1. lte. e. 40. „ | 8 — 


- 
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11. to has en ee i ng, life 9255 hs which. is the 


bel preparation for the field. 
"6 The — 'reſources. which! his- adde ha 


long unemployed.” The A ae ner moſt 
:warkke.c jeftain; or, as he is called by an hiſto-· 
rian , kiog of the Pæbnians, dre Philip antd - 
de field, to revenge recent injuries which thoſe 

arians had inflicted on Macedon. Among A 


5 e where. the laws of peace or war are neg - 


lected or unknown, almoſt every thing depends 


a on the precarious character of their leaders. De- 


* 
7 5 


Defests 
the IIly- 

tians, and 
. extends ' 


bis terri. 


tory to the 
Jonlan 


prived of che valor of Agis, the Pæonians loſt 


all hopes of defence. Philip:oyeriran their country 


without reſiſtance; carried off ſlaves and plunder; 


impoſed a tribute on their chiefs; took hoſtages; 


and reduced Fæonia to an ablolute pens - 


| on Macedon. 1 $6.” eee EPS 7 4. 
It is -niabablarthaty . „ che practice of 
the age, he permitted or required a certain number 


of the vanquiſhed: to follow his ſtandard: but tlie 
Fæonians were no ſoonet reduced, than Philip, to 


whom all ſeaſons ſeemed alike proper for, War, 


undertook a winter's campaign againſt Bardyllis 


und the Illyrians, the hereditary enemies of his 
famih and kingdom. He marched” towards the 
Frontier of n 5 ak, the head of. 6 L 


| land 


- 4 gin Ub 17 0 300 18 OD! 4 A * 4 9 n J 3 Oh, 


8 'Polyataus , l. 1 0 9 "Prod," Strat * WU Wh 6 55 


* Hiodorus © l. xvi." feet. 4. Hh PAINS 32 "YE 


6. The Greek dame Jof this oo is Tig,'but more tom. | 


monly % 8 , from 1 Jakavieants. IN" Parley, 15 1 paſſin. 
oY 


, 


- 


occaſion \,' mbitious to imitate. Tridignation 


cluded from the excellent harboiits on. the | 
atic®. This Was an important confideration to 4 


lured by che ſple 


Tune Latia name il Ithyric 

tory ue Mya, probably from 1 French Ahr, "The Greek 

Laut 18 deſeribed by Steabo , 1. vil. p. 317, It cotmprehended. 
ern shore of the Hadriatie, between Epirus, and Iſtria, 

dn Nyricam had a figatfication far more. "extenſive, Seq 
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1 
e 47 8 
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| "= ain th wobec bot "664" bb e 
the count! 


wiwäted the rekenteneht and Valor 
of his tröops by 4 military öration, after the cuſtom 
of the Greeks, whole delete be ſeemed, on every 


paſt injuries; the honor 'of bis 5 and the 


Flory of his crown, wight be top oper” to in- 
Huence the Maredoplan foldiers*”, 3 


to the Prejudice of Macedon, which It totally EX> 


prince, who Teems to have early meditated the 


raiſing of a naval power. Beſide this, it was im- 


poſſible for Philip to ündertake With ſafety the 


other "meaſures which be had in view, ſhould Be 
epoſed to che predatory incur- 


leave his kingdom expi 
ſions Of a neighbouring” eriemy, who, whlels they 


feared Macedon , muſt always be formidable to that . 
| 10 


Directed by luch ſolid principles öf po- 
Hey,; rather than governed 


PE Atmel Enjiiih/ nd + ia FR 


Gidbou's' Hiſtoty , vol. 4. p. 48. 


'87 The heads of the e. give, 1 | 
ments of Theopompus, | _ | 


40 strabo ſuys, F L; 


opp6lite coaſt of Italy is — in good E birds h as 
Vor. Iv. Pr. 


$411 Y 


could not 
fully enter into the more refined Hodves of theit | 


: ſovertign. Nlyria bad been extended on the; eaſt, 


by” es otic or * 


10 oy tains per 2 wes. | 
aner im; and adds , that the shore of Illyris is as .abundant, as 3 
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> cm. 1 W caution ah to * r 
in a hoſtile territory, Aſter a fruitleſs negociation, 


Bardyllis met. him in the, field With an adequate 


body of infantry , but with only ee borſe, 


. The preciſe ſens SA the A ee 33 f 


1 5 $06 Bing 2245 its We 7 and dr; <4 e 
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haraſſed its rear. 


rag gut having an opportunit y to exert 
their. full 


gallant, leader. Bachl who, fell, at the. age of 


arg fighting bravely. on. 'borſeback. The loſs 


their experienced chicf , of, the flower of 


ſdeir youthful Warriors, e he ſtrength. and 


Se of th — yrian tribes, 
o Philip, humbly raving peace, and 


heir fortune 70 the, will, af the ccongueror, | 
| Po granted. them the. ſame. teims which. be 


4-1 ee The Wytians were ätawn ur in the Urte 1 called 


High, from, ures,» n brit: which alan r dale ou its form, 
Wo. 8 Stratag. I. ii. 0 Nn ane PE 


71 It should ſeem from Diodozus, that, the Tliyrians. had 8 | 


5 tained the "fame Tu erſtitious terror of neglecting the interment .of 


the dead 


trophy. Pavſanias (in Arotia. 5 genes that e 
on Alezünder ever erected any "of thoſe monu 


i of * 5 
Pd 


ar. The Illyrians, thus. ſurrounded = 
on every | 5 were en between, two oppoſite 


reageh * *. Their rebſtance, however, 
mult have been vigorous 5 ſigce ſeyen. thouſand 
Were left on the field of battle, and with them their 


who ſeat a deputas 


5 which prevailed. among the Greeks, Vet Diodorys, - 
\perhaps, only uſed n privilege. too common among hiſtorians »-,06 
transferring their own. feelings to thole, concerniag.. whom they | 
| write. He "fays, that Philip Ty reſtored their dead, and erected 3 
ler Philig, or. his 


5 of. viotory 8 5 
5 which practice, "he | 1 was” | contrary. 10 2 e e 8 
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nidus:he e N — 6 pr 27 25 bail 'Y 
town and ſettied a. colony on the fide of the lake, 
which; watered a fertile country; and abounded in 
different kinds, of fiſh, highly. eſtcemed. by the an 
' cients. The town and ks. of Lychn 

fifty; miles diſtant from the I Ionian, ſea but 
Vas the aſcendant that the arms and policy of 
lip acquired over his neighbo be iphab 
ants of the intermediate diſtrict ſoon. ; adopted th 
Hanguage 0% manners. of. their. con | 
, hitherto EX Ag 


x 1 # 
4 IT] 35 . : 
1 . * : 


Seed it 2s; A province of ps e . 7950 
Having ſettled the affairs of Illyria, 818 
* home, not $0. enjoy the ſweets of victor 
and repoſe, but to purſue more important aud mor 
arduous deſigns. than thoſe. which he had, hitherts 
carried on With ſuch fignal ſugceſs. He had — 
and extended the notthetn and weſtern, frontie 
of Macedon 3; but the rich ſouthern, ſhares ,. chief 
ited by Gree s, Pref ſented at once 2. more | 
_ tempting) prize. „ and A mare formidable ehen. Hs 
The confederacy of Olynthus, having thrown & | Inns 


eſtablisbed -as extly as the 1 of.  Caranus, When a lion +. 
vyerturned. on one of his, trophies , the wiſe founder. of. the. mottarc reh 
regarded. this event as & warning. to fordoar rating them in" faire. 
But the medals of Philip and Alexander, of which che reverſes % 
ſametimes charged: wich trophies, refute the, aſſertion of /Panſa- 
dias; which, is likewiſe - contradicted,” by  Arcian, Curtis 6, , and 
all the writers of the. life | or expedition, of Alexander. | * 
d gunbo er. .. eee eee eee N wb 111421 
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! nad becowe aWbre:| owerful 
than ever. It could dend into the field ten thow 


atmed men; and x large body ef well 
diſciplined cavalry. Moſt towns of the Chalcidice 
bad become its allies br ſubjects; and this popu- 


Ious and wealthy province, together With Pangæus 


t, and Pieria on the left, the cities of 
were either independent, dr fubject to 


5 the Athenians , formed a barrier Tufficient-rivt only 


T0 guard the Greciad ſtates Againſt Matedon , hut 5 


ven tö chreaten the Tafety of that kingdom. Every 


: hy 'concurred to direct the active policy of 


in towards acquiſitiods immediately neceffary 


| in "theniſeſves,” and eſſential to the completion of 


* * 
"36. 
* 
. 


poſes. In the courſe of twenty 
ears he pon dee bi deſigns, and conquered 


Ireece; o often Varying e means * never changing 
is er the circumſtances 
ant events that continvally thwarted his ambition, 


„ EY old "the opening aud gradual progreſs" of a 

In, every ny tt which paved the way for 

Whick followed, till the whole ended in the 

al triumph, perhaps; ever attained: by bu- 

mat prudence; over courage and fortune. 
ne fueanee '6f"Olyrithbs « and Chateidtes 


kould not divert the fagavity of Philip from Am. 
plüpolis, Which be regarded as a mote neceſſary; 


though lets ſplendid, conqueſt; The poſſeſſion of 


Amphipolis, which would connect Macedon with 


the Tea}, and ſecure to that kingdom many commer- 


<ial advantages, opened a r road to the woods and 
mines of mount Fangzus , * * 'of Which 


* X 


. 


. - ſſenti; 3 a ITY 
and Van Jn the forming and keeping on, ſaot | 
| a ſufficlent military fore The. place itſelf. Philip. - 
in the beginning of his reigu had declared inde- 

pendent, to avoid a rupture witch the, Athenians , 
who ſtill aſſerted their ptetenſions to ee | 
colony. But their meaſures to regain, / 


had hitberto been rendered ineffectual. by x — : ai 5 


price or perſidy of Charidemus , a nat he,, wy, | 
who, ſrom the common level of eee for. 0 0 * 
tune, had riſen to the command of A copſiderable : 2 $334 t 
body of mercenaries, frequently.employed, ins „ 

indolence and licentiouſneſs of - the: Ahepjanss 4 0 % 


SE UG} 


people extremely. averſe both/'to; the ü 
reſtraint of perſonal 3 They dete 
howeveriu0 pena ge. Ne attem 


_raſted.zhe Gacets of liberty ,. 
| thous: independence. 
Ian E DOLL he 
bar „rhieh Aa nw 
conceal. from che ſuſpicious Snowy OREN the Olyn- 


"defian de the menaces of. their neighboring,» _ 
WS eir· more diſtant ,. ene 
nt inſglenge, readily for | 
cious grounds of hoſtility. T we Ng per- 
_ ceived that... the.. indignation. of this gringe; muſt 
foon break forth into action; and overwhelm tha 
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Ee 1 . ä Ane acal/evadihr bois 


x. antitipate this danger, they ſent” ambaſſadors to 
Athens, requeſting an alliance with that republic 
againſt ce natural enemy of both ſtates, and an 


The in- 


volvedꝭ in the ruin of their” new! confederate. | To: 


enemy whoſe focceſvful actwitey Wan bim A a july 
object: of terror. e POL ee 
- This alliance, bac it akon * : n kind 


rrigues of apa 4 fatal blow to the riſing greatneſs of 'Nlaces 


| rented nien as yer was) ineapable te bontend with 


liance be- 
_ eween 


Athens 


thus... 


Ans 
ned 


Dos | OL] EP 3 Fl 13. 3 4 1 


- 


the fieber ſtrength of Olynthus and Athens. The 


ſpies incite of Philip (for he had already 


and Olyn- Begüm t&" eiiploy” thoſe odious, but neceſſary, in- 
ſtruments ) immediately gave the alarm; 


of Polit 
Tue pine Binſelf was deeply ſenſible of the 
anpers and, determined te repe 
vigor and © His: agents re ö 


ed Athens 


deputies. The popular leaders and orators were 
beibes and gained; the: maxiſtrates and ſenate were 


| pros, be ons 
foot, by: which Philip fipulated'to 
py e Athenians, on condi- 
bes cher e him Pydne; 4 place 


of far led 'importance.” Hel promiſed; beſides, to 


| Loſes many otker- adbanteges om the repubſte, 
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whith it WAs noteprope 
— Whichtitewwould'reves 


eiii A "of 6 ie e 


5 
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*. 5. le W 1 It Iii Fe ted the; or 


der of the Oly 


alan orations , ſo diſtinctly marked MR Dion. * 
in his letterto 


it "with equal 
before any thing wasconcladed: with the Olynthian 


ech By the moſt plauſible decla- 
gociation was imme. 


ern gg 


«$907 ere ne but 
nb eg En 
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With diſdain the overtures of the Qlynthzans | 
. Wb retyrned home diſgul guſted” and. agg by n + | 


 awit breaſts), when 2 5 
audiefſec in the aeinbly of Oly nthus. "Tha hat ar 
ful prince affected to onde with the” Oly ek K 


| = diſtant. pr otection 


U eder . As à pro 
city, be og , one tb Pat ther a in poſ.. 
Filſon! of Anthemus, 2 0 © ome imp! ace 
| gh urhood, the 3 n 'of which. 
bad lang been claimed Dy the 11 s of Macedon”; " 
at the ſame” tire affurin them of f kth intentions to 

deſetve cheir Ls atitude 90 Nil, more Sor organ? ſer-" 

ices „ And! part 


eds 8 4 by 5 G ach. 


of recovering Amphipolis, the great objec 
ambition, the fete ” the” Fiv E Hundred \ t 12 
tranſaQion was carried. o . Ack ſuch haſte AS al 
lowed | not time for afſetsblidg the people] rejected 


The) y bad fcarcely time to communicate to the 
et lobe. the ang gry paſſions \ which" AY itated their 
mbaſſadors A PRA, 910 


"Fat 


on ine "affront Which they had received Eo the 


3 of Athens ; Bat at the lame time t Riffe 


Is furprife, th at. they ſhould cordefcen to cour 
70 of that f proud work Ve 
pd in Nasen, an ally; near, at hand, 


1505 
who 5 dar | ed for nothing more ear el y than to enter 


r 


into e qual and Lain Ning cog Th a gemepts Aich their « con- 
of his mod: ration. and fin- 


1 


in their fei 


articulatly by ,c 


i Wb 


275 miles aching * I "the! — Ge „An I 
had driven the 'Oly nthians / from Athens: er. Oninlins n 
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of thi aig de 'F 
their own magiſtrates, and ente with e 4 
er 
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ed their ; 


* e pony 
: "at pre ent, to 5 ; | Ot 
Philip be- SF immediate _— of, pv 1 of 
_— and promiſes, „in which, as they ſuited his iatereſt, to 
Olymp. he doubtleſs. Was incere, 9d (ll 1 85 Rene 
e. 4. actices_ with ſome powerfu men lyntl us, 
| Korg " BY 17 prevailed with, that republic | to abandon 
: the cauſe of Amphipolis whoſe imprudent inhabit. 
ants had been at little, Pains, to prevent; thoſe of. 
few and. complaints which naturally ariſe between, 
jealqus, members of an unequal. confederacy, 
57 thele intrigues, the Macedonian 2, not. only: re- 
moved all oppoſition o his views on the f 
_ the Olynthians, but acquired the ſincere friendſhip . 
of that people, Who were ready to aflift his arms, 
and to ſecond his moſt ambitious. deſigns. . e 
R therefore, Prepared. for action, becauſe, be might 
now act with ſafety ; 85 marched rapidly towards. 
Amphipols, and preſſed. that city. with a Visorous 
ſiege... The inhabitants, Jeeply affected. by the 
near proſpect of a. calamity 3 which they had taken 
little care to prevent, bad tecourſe, in their dif- 
treſs, to Athens, Thither they diſpatched Hieraæ 
and Strate cles, two. of. their moſt diſtigguihed Cle. 
rizens, to repreſent the danger of an, alliance. 9 
tween Philip and"Olynthns; to entreat the Athe - 
nians to accept the. ſincere: repentance of their un- 
fortunate colony, and once more to take an Noe" 


pals, under the protedion of "War e 


+. 5 
ws 4 
* 


4 
— 
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ig the ſocial. Wat; vet the hopes of recovering. ſo 


a eee on 2 Th 


important A ſettlement. might have. directed, their 25 — # ; : 
attention to ee 25 not e — e WT: 


to 12 io 
gagements he BED ee 10 put {by an in pol; 


2 Amuſed by 1955 1 at Amy 


5 wall; and the Am nen 9 after can; 1 1 0 


nacy of n, which may have. na other e 1 


than to provoke the reſeatment of the, eee 3 1anph 
at length ſurrendered at diſcretion ** ov. 5 


* 
32 at 
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” 
pie A. C. 3594 | 


„The prudent Macedonian always: pr F 
own. profit to the Puniſhment of his enemies. 5 K 4 * FG 


Was his intereſt to preſerve and to agerandize , not, 
to. depopulate, Amphi lis.” He baniſhed. a few. 
F Jaring. leaders, whoſe ſeditious or patriotic Jpirit, 
ht diſturb the meaſures of his government. Th. 
OE] of the citizens were: n with N 


( 


never © ke 945 notwith n and 
miles to, che e Ex] | 
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 $XX&Ut. 
Philip puts 
the Olyn-' 
thians in 
poſſeſſion 
of Pydua 
and Poti- 
daa. 


That he might arm himſeif againſt the "refent. 


ment of a people ;" whom, if he could not deceive; 
he was determined to defy , he” cultivated, with 


great earneſtneſs, the Olynthian conſederacy; Aud 
having beſieged and taken the towns of Pydna aud 


Potidæa, he readily ceded'them'to the Olynthians, 
Who had but feebly alfiftet Hin in thaking theſe 


conqueſts. In the Whole tranſaction Philip affecte 


to act merely 6 an auxiliary. The Athenlan gat. 


rifon in Potidæa, who had ſurrendered themſelves 
priloners of war, he took under his immediate e pro- 
tection, and diſwiffed them without ranſom, a 10 


fully lamenting that the neceſſity of his' affairs, 


his alliance with Olynthus, obliged him to © pole 
the intereſts of their republic, for which he Enter- 
tained che moſt fincere reſpet 7. 
Ik is Impoſſible that the L Dy weak and 
_ efedulbus as they were, ſhould have been the dupes 


= of this grols artifice.' But they could not imme- 


- diately withdraw their exertiors_ from the ſocial 


1 55 Far; the events of which gre continually more : 


unproſperous. Philip, ever vigilant and active; 
profited” of this favorable diverſion; to purſue his 
conqueſts in "Thrace, to Which the poſſeſfon o | 
Amphip zolis afforded him an openin . In the 170 


Aae of his rei Og, "he had found. it neceſſary 


purchaſe a peace fr w Cotys, "who ſtill were He 


that country , bot fois whom Philip 1 not actu- 


ally apprehend! any "fotmidable © 'oOÞ i gfition. The late 
ith 


. acquaintance of that Barbarian 


the Grecian 
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religion! and manners, which Be had: 15 


ſequence of his connexion with Iph 
Athenians, ſerved only to deprave his faculties and 
to cloud his reaſon. We ſhould p 
jutely mad, the man be Hangist lt fet enamoured 
of Midervsz but the ancients, who believed that 


the gods often appeared in a buman form, regarded N 
vith more tenderneſs this frantic enthuſiaſm. 


tys was allowed to poſſeſs this freedom and his 
crown, whether, wick his ambulatory court, he tra · 
verſed: the inhoſpitable mountains of Fhrace; or 


pitched his tents on the fragrant banlts of the Stry - 
or, to enjoy with more privacy 
the favors of his celeſtial miſtreſs; :penetra 
the deep receſſes of the beautiful Toruſts vhich 


mon or the Neſſus; 
trated into 


ebene his 
At the 
abandoned the growe of Onumuſis, the favorite 


kingdom. t en e bi 


ſcene' of his wild and romantic enjoyments , hie 


endeavoured to ſtup the progreſs oß the enemy by 
a letter; But a letter from ſuah a man oduld excite 


nocling but ridicule or pit): Pb penetrated 
is,, tothe 


eaſtward: thirty miles bæyontcl: 
town of Crenidz, ſituated at the foot of Mount 


ALLE LLts W 2 50 344 +> Fit v it, hilti SB 
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” ee 10 Athemum 4 xil. VVV 


pronounce abſo- | 


approach of the, Macedbnians, having 


des 80 un. 


Takes]poſ- 
ſeſſion of, 
the gold- 
mines at 
Crenidz, 
afterwards 
called Phi. 


lippi: a7 


mE. 
e 4. 


| 3 
Pangeus, and diſtant ten miles from the fea... He 
admired the ſolitary beauty af the place, which | 
being bounded on one ſide by the ſea, and on the 
other by lofty mountains, was watered by many 
ſtreams and rivulets, Which, tempering the dryneſs 
of che ſoll, produced che tineſt and mold: delicious 
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our. — eſpecially roſes; of a d 
XXIII. hue and fragrancy But the attention of Philip 


Y Ae 1 
8 ; * 


„ ns 
Philip 
ſeteſes the 
affairs of 
* 


.. 


was attracted by objects more important, by the 


gold · mines in that nezghbourhood, formerly wrought 
by colonies from Thaſos and from Athens, but to- 
tally neglected ſinee the ignorant Thracians had be. 
come maſters of Crenidæ. Philip expelled thoſe 
Barbarians from a paſſeſſion which they: ſeemed un- 
worthy to hold. Having deſcended into the gold- 
mines, he traced, by the help of torches; the de- 
oayed labors of the ancient proprietors. By his 
care the water was drained off; the canals, broken 
or choaked up, were repaired; and the boſom of 
the earth was again opened and ranſacked with 
eageravidity:by Aa*pnnce who well knew the value 
of the precious metals. A Macedonian colony 
Ws planted at Crenitdæ, which thenceforth aſſumed 
dhe name of Philinni v, a name beſtowed alſo on 


tlie golden coips:frock: by order of, Philip; to 


the annual amount of nearly /ajthouſand talents, or 
two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling  » 
Having effected the / main purpoſe of his Thra- 
clan expedition, the en. ain ſet _— 
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. x4 Tn ya fatal defeat and death A Brataf and” Cantus haye ectipfed, | 


in their melancholy! | Tpletidor all the preceding: dvonts' Which dil. 
2 mere Thee dest . expirydq any: e eee 


mom ;. ve 1111 


5 RS, cum Fracts "virtus, 61 'migaces 
21 V 
21 d Rebate umi PHB. 


in Hiodor I. xvi. 0. ix. Juſtin. l. viii. e. ifi. 3 . 


but the whole of * e bears en marks * ”, vr 
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3D Turpe ſolung tetitere ments. Ale none? | 3 


to his cohqueſts in that coun 
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arms into Theſſaly, Which, by the murder of Alex> 


ander of Pheræ, had got three tyrants inſtead of 


one. Theſe were ; Tiſſiphonus, Pitholaus'; and 
Lycophron, the brothers. in-law, the aſſaſfins, and 


troops, totally defeated thoſe oppreſſors of their 


country, who were reduced to ſuch humiliating 
terms as ſeemed ſufficient to prevent them ſrom be- 


ing thenceforth formidable either to their on ſub- 


jects or to their neighbours The Theſſalians, 
who were ſuſceptible of all impreſſions; but inca . 


y, aha his on * . 
XXIII. 


the ſueceſſors of Alexander The relenttent - 
the Theſſaliatts, and the valor of the Macedonian 


pable of preſerving any, concluded, in the firſt 


emotions of their gratitude ;- an agreement with 
their deliverer; by which they ſurrendered to him 
the revenues ariſing from their fairs and towns of 
commerce, as well as all the conveniences of 


their harbours and ſhipping; and extraordinary as 


this ceſſion was; Philip n means 5 wle i 


1 5 


— and permanent 


He immediately ea an Balli with. 


' marries. 
Olympias, 


Err king of Epirus, a {mall principality 
which ſkirted the weſtern frontier of Theſſaly. In 
his excurſions: from Thebes, Philip had early 9 


Olympias, the ſiſter of that prince, whoſe wit and 


e de 
tages 
which he 


derived 


from that 
country. 


Philip 


CV. 4. 
A. C. 357. 


ſpirit, joined to the lively graces of her. youth and 


beauty, had made a deep impreſſion on his heart. 
They were initiated, at the ſame time, in the myſ. - 


teries of Ceres, during the triennial feſtival in the | 


"bh 1 Djodor. I. Avi. G xiv. et Put, in! Pelorie. 
2 Nemoſth, Philip. I. 1 0. | olyzn. Stratag. I. iv. 0. xix, 


* 
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8 H A p. iſle of 1 3 had been long as much 
xxXIII. diſtinguiſhed as Eleuſis itſelf, by the peculiar 
worſhip and protection of this bountiful goddeſs, 

But the active ambition which employed and en- 

groſſed the firſt years of Philip's reign had pro 

bably baniſhed the memory of his love, when his 
expedition into Theſſaly recalled the image of 
9 Their firſt interview. naturally revived 


his tender paſſions; and as the kings of Epirus 
were lineally deſoended from Achilles, the match 


appeared every way ſuitable; Arybbas readily yield: 
ed his conſent, and the ee en Was con- 
ducted into Macedoe n 

\-The nuptials of Philip were e at e Pella 


During the 
Niem. with unuſual pomp and ſplendor. Several, months 
3 were deſtined to religious ſhows and proceſſions, to 
che neigh- gymnaſtic games and exerciſes, to muſical: and 
ies dramatic entertainments. The young. and fortu- 
rake arms, nate prince naturally took a principal ſhare in all 


theſe ſcenes of feſtivity; and it is probable that; 
amidſt the more elegant amuſements of his court, 
Fhilip might diſcover that ſtrong propenſity to vi- 
cious indulgence, that delight in buffoons and flat 
terers, and other diſgraceful miniſters of his more 
: criminal pleaſures,” Which, however counteracted 
5 and balanced by his ambition and magnanimity, 
diſgraced and tarniſhed the ſucceeding glories of 

| his reign. It is certain that the voluptubus inac- 

| _ tivity-in which he 1 funk, encouraged the 
hopes of his enemies 


"ot See vol. in. Cc. xi. p. 1835 


27 Diodor. I. xvi. . xxit. W | NOK. 
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Pronia and Illyria- prepared to "a the 3 * 6 TAY 


Thrace engaged in their deſigns, which were cons . 


certed with more caution than is uſual with Bar- 


barians ; and this general conſpiracy. of neigbhour - 


ing ſtates might haye repreſſed for a while the for. 


tune of Macedon, if Philip had not been ſeaſon- 
ably informed of the danger hy his: Kittel ea 
ſans Were in thoſe countries. 


Early in the enſ 


ſuing ſpring he took 0s; field | 
with the. lower of the Macedonian, troops. Par- 
menio, the general in whom he had moſt confi- 
dence, cruſned the rebellion in Illyria. Philip was 
equally ſucceſsful in Pzonia and Thrace. While 
he returned from the latter, he was informed of 
the victory of Parmenio. A. ſecond meſſenger ac. 
quainted bim that his horſes had gained the prize 
in the chariot- races at the Olympic! games; a vic. 
tory which he regarded as far more honorable, and 


Philip 


. quaches 


their con- 


ſpiracy. 


Olymp. 
evi. 1 


A. C. 356. 


which, as it proved him a legitimate ſon of 


Greece. „ he carefully commemorated, by impreſs 
ſing a chariot on his coins. Almoſt at the ſame 


time a third meſſenger arrived to tell him that 


Olympias had brought forth a prince at Pella; 
to whom, as born amidſt ſuch auſpicious circum- 
ſtances, the diviners announced the * a 
rity ** and glory. 
uch a rapid tide of od bangs: did: not over» 
{et the wiſdom of Philip, if we may judge by the 
fuſt authentic tranſaction which immediately fol- 
ages thoſe events. 17 mY og the EET 


* * . 


** Plut. in Alexana. 


* 1 < * 


Philip's 


letter to 


Ariftotle , 
announ- 
cing the 
birth ok 
Alexan. 


_ der. / 


. 5 
hath 


* 
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© 11 1 t. with Akiſtbtle che ; philoſopher; whole merit Philip 
xxx. had” early diſcerned at Athens, when he Mill re. 


„ 


* 


| fided with his maſter Plats.' The firſt letter for- 
tunately preſerved} i is Written with a brevity Which 
marks the king alid the man of genius. Know 
that a ſon is den to us. We thank the gods, 


not ſo much for their gift, 45 for beſtowing it at 
a time when 'Ariſtotle lives: "We aſſure ourſelves 
that you' will form him a ptince worthy of his fa- 
ther, and worthy of "Macedon. ” * Ariſtotle cons 


T menced this illuſtricus employment about thir- 
teen years afterwards **, when the opening mind of 
Alexander might be ſuppoſed capable of receiving 
the' benefit of his inſtructions. | The ſutceſs of His 
labors will be explained in the ſequel. The fot- 


tune of Alexander ſurpaſſed that of all other cons 


eee as ger as" his virtues agen his bortunt. 


* ous 155 nn 1 "how Dionyſus df ae 
letter to Ammæus, who, in order td prove that Demoſthents had 
attained. the higheſt perfection in che practice, before Ariftotle 


had delivered the theory , of eloquence, marks ; with great er- 


| acrneſs , » tle principal events in the lives of the philofopher and 
drator. Atiſtotle , 'a' native of Sragira; {came to Athens in his 
eighteenth year 387 A. C. There he continted twenty years, 
a the ſcholar or aſſiſtant of Plato, Who died 348 A. C. Ariſtotle | 
left Athens on the death of his mailer, and ſpent three yegts at 


Atarnzus, and two at Mytelené. From theiice he went to Ma- 
cedon , in the forty⸗third year of his age, and 343 yeats A. C. 
He wat employed eight years in the education of Atexander: He 
teturned to Athens 338 A. C. taught twelve years in the L Ls 


trum, und died the year following at Chalcis, tat. fixty-thte 
N. © 323, and a year after the deatli of Alctatidet.. Diotyfius. 


ail Ammzum. He reckons by the Archons 00 Athens 5 1 have 
ſubſtituted the years before Ohriſt, 
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HIS TO JF GR ECE. 321 : „ 
Yet the fame of the philoſopher abundantly re- CHA R 
pays the honor reflected on him by his royal XXXII. | 
pupil, ſince. ſixteen centuries after the ſubver- _ 
ſion of Alexander's empire, the writings of Ariſ- 

totle ſtill maitffſained an unexampled aſcendant 

over the opinions, and even over the actions = - 
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OHAP. Pace. had now reigried almoſt five. years. 
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Proſperity 
of Philip 
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fifth year 
of his 
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Olymp. 
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Philips e Pies — e, g "Beg f 2ho 
Ampbidyonic Council. — The Phocian, or Sacred 
Mar.. — Philomelus ſeizes the Temple of Delphi. 
— Takes the Field againſt the Thebans and their 
Allies. — Defeat and Death of Philomelus. — Af. 
fairs of Thrace, Macedon, and Attica, — One- 
marebus takes the Command of the Phocians. — 
Encounters Philip in Theſſaly. — He is defeated 
and Slain. — Philip's Deſigns againſt Olyntbus 
and Byzantium. — Traverſed by the Athenians. — 
Phayllus takes the Command of the Phocians. — 
Philip _. marches | towards Thermopyle. — Antici- 
pated by the Athenians. — Demoſthbenes's firſt Phi. 
_ dippic. — Philip's Pen at Pella. — His Vices 
— and Halen. 


He had greatly enlarged the boundaries, he had 
ſtill more augmented the revenues, of his king- 
dom. Pæonia, no longer the rival, was become 


an obſequious province of Macedon.” At the ex. 
penſe of "Thrace and Illyria, he had extended his 
frontier, on the eaſt to the ſea of Thaſos; on the 


welt to the lake Lychnidus. He was maſter of 
Theſſaly without having the trouble to govern it. 
He ſecured many commercial adyantages by the 
— of Amphipolis. His troops Were 


* 


LI 
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numerous and Well 1 diſciplined: J bis hikes geber 0 H r. 


were regulated with economy 7 and the mines of 


Philippi furniſhed him with an annual reſource 
alike uſeful to his deſigns, whether he purſued the 


ambitious career of foreign conqueſt; or ſet him- 
ſelf to build up and ee the Ew grandeng ” 


” "HOU 


of his dominions.. 0 Naben 


The power of Philip v was e and feared; 


by thoſe who were unable to penetrate the deep 
principles of his policy, which alone rendered him 
really formidable. The firſt and moſt natural ob. 
ject of his deſire was the territory of Olynthus, 
the moſt populous: and fertile portion of the Ma- 
cedonian coaſt. His ſecond-and far more ardudus 
purpoſe was to obtain the ſovereignty of Greece! 3 
But inſtead of diſcovering theſe deſigus, he had 
hitherto cultivated the Olynthians With à careful 
aſſiduity, and had deſerved their gratitude by many 2 
ſold and important ſervices. * His ſucceſs had 
f ud. | 
vantages which we have: enumerated , he had al- 
ready. prepared to invade Greece; it is more than 


been complete, and if, elated by the mat 


- licy. 


xxXIV. 


Hle pro. 
found and 
impene- 
trable po · 


probable that the Olynthians would have conſented ! - 


to follow his ſtandard. But Philip was ſenſible, 
that by ſnatching too eagerly at this glorious pr 
” might deſtroy for ever his proſpect of obtaining 

While the Athenians were occupied and ha- 


alle by the deſtructive war with their confederates, 5 
he had, indeed, embraced the opportunity to gain 


poſſehon of ſeveral of their dependent ſettlements | 


in Thrace and Macedon; coloring, however, theſe 


W by * pretence of juſtice or neceſſity, 
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e A p. and tempering even his hoſtilities 8 pa 


XXXIV. 
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He care- 
fully 
watches 
the impru; 
dent mea. 
ſures of 
the Am» 
phictyonic 
council; 


acts of kindneſs. and reſpet. Before the ſocial 


War was ended, the ſeeds of diſſenfon, ſo profuſely 


ſcattered in Greece, were likely to ripen into a new: 
quarrel far more general and important. Philip 
patiently. waited their maturity. His hopes were 
founded on the domeſtic animoſities of Greece; 
but the too early diſcovery of his ſyſtem might 
have united a hundred thouſand! warriors againſt 


their common enemy; whereas, by the ſecret; re- 


finements of a ſlow and ſteady policy, he effected 
his vaſt purpoſes without being obliged, on 

one oocaſion, to fight againſt thirty chouſand men. 
The Amphictyons having recovered their autho - 
rity in conſequence of the events which have for- 


metly been deſcribed, began early to diſplay thoſe 


dangerous paſſions with which the exerciſe. of un- 
controlled power too naturally corrupts the heart. 
They pretended, that during the decline of their 
juriſdiction, many unwarrantable abuſes had been 
introduced, which it became them to remedy; 
The rights of- religion { they. ſaid), which it was 
their firſt duty to maintain, had been materially 


violated by the Phocians, who, alike regardleſs of 
the; deciſion \ of the oracle, N of an Amphic- 
1 85 tyonic decree, had plougbed lands conſectated to 


. 2 The ee is evo fen * 4 very mollerate' nedinm e 


te gns hundred d twenty thouſand men, aſterwards promiſed 


_  eydides r. "that the 


to, Philip! in the general convention of the States at Corinth for 

ne. Tervie of the Ferſian expedition, and the eighty thouſand 

Which the "Greeks actually 4 againſt „ „ and Which Thu. 
a 


FNponnctian con ny” alone 19 
bend Into Atte. 2 00% 


liberations of the Amphictyons. 
tence was directed againſt Sparta, to -puniſh the 
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Apollo; and ae withdrew from agriculture . 1 4 


tenſive territory, and conſecrated. to the god-by | 
far more awful ceremonies *. But the proud o. 
ranny *of the Amphictyons, careleſs of ſuch 

tinctions, fulminated an angry decree againſt Pho- 


cis, commanding the ſacred lands to be laid ny 


and impoſing a heavy fine on that community. 


It is believed that the Thebans, the wi deg 


and neighbours of Phocis, and whoſe influence at 


that time predominated in the council, were the 


principal abettors of this arbitrary meaſure ; 4 
ſuppoſition rendered probable by the enſuing de- 
heir next ſen- 


injury of Phæbidas, who, in time of peace, had 
ſurpriſed and ſeized the Theban citadel. This 


breach of public faith, however criminal and fla- 


grant, had been committed fo many years before, 
that prudence required it to be ſor ever buried in 
obſcurity. But, at the inſtigation of the Thebans, 


the Amphictyons brought it once more to light; 


commanded the Lacedzmonians to pay a fine of 
five bundred. n decreed) that ow: wt Wee 


2 See vol., i. e. v. „ a2. See vol. 1 0. v. v. en et 6g. 
95 Juſtin. 1. viii, 6. i. et ſeqq. - | | þ 
| 1 "3 1 


Theſe lands, however, were confined to the narrow RXV. 
diſtrict between the river Cephiſſus and Moutt 
Tburium, on the weſtern frontier of Bœotia, The 
crime of the Phocians (if their . uſeful labors: de- 
ſerve the name of crime) was neither great nor 
unprecedented, ſince the Locrians of Amphilts 
had long cultivated the Criſſæan plain; a more e. 
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which are 
principall 
abetted by 
the The- 
bans; 
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C EH a p. be doubled, unleſs paid. within an appointed time; 
XXxXlv. andfif the decree; were finally diſregarded, that the 
'* Lacedxmonians ſhould. be: Satin as public ene. 

mies to Greece. „355 

| whoencite .- The Phocians, Gngled:o out a8 the firſt — — of 

e ee I oppreſſion ; were deeply affected by their danger. 

| thePho. To pay the money demanded of them exceeded 
— their faculties... It; would: be grievous to defolate 

cr. 4. the fields which their own hands had cultivated 
A.C.357. with ſo much toil. The commands of the Am- 
| phictyons were indeed peremptory; but that coun- 
cil had not on foot any ſufficient: force to ren- 
der them effectual, ſhould: the devoted objects of 
their vengeance venture to diſpute their authority. 
This meaſure, daring as it ſeemed, was ſtrongly 
recommended by Philomelus, Whole popular elo- 
18 50 quence and valor gave him a powerſul aſcendant 
in Phocis. He poſſeſſed great hereditary wealth; 
ceontemned the national ſuperſtition; and being 
endowed with a bold ambitious ſpirit, he expected 
to riſe, amidſt the tumult of action and danger, to 
untivalled pre · eminence in his republic. After 
repeated deliberations, in which he flattered the 
Vanity, and tempted the avaricę of his countrymen, 
by proving, that to them of right belonged the 
guardianſhip of the Delphian temple „and the im- 
menſe treaſures contained WN its  tacred walls , 
El „ Piodor. I. xvi. e. xxtil. et d. ns” 
ix" * Philometus' cited' the reſpectable authority of Homer: 


 Avray Ountay Exgoiog nen Eis fo wor 
0. Kunepoooy eryor Tube Ts ertrynco c. 5 
„ But Schedius and Epiſtrophus led the Phocians, who inhabited 
g Cyparitſus, and the rocky Python,” the ancient name of Delphi. 


r 


into his opinion. As the propereſt inſtrument to 
execute his own meaſures, Philomelus was, named 
general: the Phocian youth flocked to his ſtan lard. 
and his private ſortune, as well as the public reve- 
nues, were conſumed in purchaſing. the mercenary 
aid of thoſe needy adventurers, who abound * 


every province. of Greece. 


The following year was employed by Philomelus 


in providing arms, in exerciſing his troops, and in 
an embaſſy. which he undertook in perſon to Sparta, 


As that community had not diſcharged, the fine 
impoſed by the Amphictyons, the penalty was 


doubled, and the delinquents were condemned to 


pay a thouſand talents. The exorbitance of this 
impoſition might have juſtified the Spartans in 


following the example of Phocis, and ſetting the 


Amphictyons at defiance... But Archidamus, who 


poſſeſſed all the caution and addreſs. of his father 
Ageſilaus, was unwilling to take a principal part in 


the firſt dangerous experiment, and to poſt bimſelf 


in the front of battle, againſt, the revered. de- 


crees of an aſſembly, conſidered as the legal guar- 


dian of national religion and liberty. He aſſured 
Philomelus that both himſelf and the Spartans fully 


approved his cauſe ; that reaſons: of a, temporary 


nature hindered their declaring themſelves 9 
but that he might 1 on „e e © 


men and money 
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The Phe- 
cians un- 
der Philo- 
melus pre- 
pare for 
war, and 
engage the 
Spartans —- 
in their 
cauſe. 
Orymp. 
evi. 1. 

A. C. 336. 


Ec n &P. 
5 x ndefable ſum Immediately put into his hands, 


Ph lome- 

Jus ſeizes 
the temple 

of Delphi. 


Olymp. 


evi. 2. 
A. C. 355. 
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| Edcouraged by this aſſurance, 1 n by a con- 


Phkilomelus, at his return, ventured on a meaſure 
not leſs audacious than unexpected. The "temple | 
of Delphi, ſo awfully guarded by ſuperſtition, 


was a defended by any military force. Phi- 
lomelus, having prepared the imagination of his 


followers for this bold enterpriſe, immediately con - 
ducted them towards Delphi, defeated the feeble 


reſiſtance of the Thracidæ, who inhabited the 'neigh- 


bouring diſtri, and entered the ſacred city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Del. 


phians, who expected no mercy from'a man devoid 


of reſpect for religion, prepared themſelves in 
filent horror, for beholding the complicated guilt 
pf ſacrilege and murder. But the countenance of 
P filomelus re aſſured them, and his diſcourſe to- 
tally diſpelled their ill grounded fears. He declared 
chat he bad come to Delphi with no hoſtile diſpo- 


fition againſt the inhabitants, with no ſacrilegious 


ö deſigns againſt the remple. His principal motive 
- was to emäncipate the one and the other from the 


arbitrary proceedings of the Amphictyons, and to 
aſſert the ancient and unalienable prerogative of 
Phocis to be the patron and protector of the Del- 
phian ſhrine. To the ſame purpoſe he ſcattered 
declarations through the different "republics of 
Greece; his emifſaries acquainted the Spartans that 


he had deſtroyed the brazen tablets containing the 


unjuſt decrees againſt Sparta and Phocis; they in- 
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to the reſolution” wb: gs nennen of 
Philomelus. „ e hath 

The Thebanar e on ee ee ae 
and the Locrians, Theſſalians, with other ſtates of 
lefs confdendtions, who tamely obeysd the decrees 


of the Amphictyons, determined to take the field 


in defence of their inſulted religion and violated 
laws. Their operations were conducted with that 


extreme ſlowneſs natural to confederacies. Philo- 
melus ated with more vigor. He received little 
aſſiſtance from his diſtant allies. But, firſt, by 
impoſing a heavy tax on the Deiphians, who had 
been enriched by the devotion of Greece, and then, 
notwithſtanding his declaration, by taking very un- 


Kali to Thebes 4 * FOR * babes ans on 11 . 
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Employs | 
the ſacred, 
rreaſure in 
raiſing 

merten 
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due liberties with the treaſure of Apollo”; ; hehed. - 


lected above ten thouſand mercenaries, men dari 


of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich ſpoil. 


Such at leaſt was the general character of his fol- 
lowers. To the few who had more piety; or leſs 
avarice, he endeavoured to juſtify his meaſures by 


the authority of an oracle. The Wann at firſt 
refuſed to mount the ſacred tripod. Philomelus 


ſternly commanded her. She e with relus- 
tance, obſerving, that being already maſter of 


and profligate as himſelf, who ſacrificed all ſcruples | 5 


Delphi, he might act without ſanction or con- 
trol **?. Philomelus - waited for no other anſwer, 


buy gladly need the; woo as an acknows 


that Philomelus meddled with the ſacred treaſure... 
10 Areober une Seurng Tots r bn, To Bracoums 6“ cs 
E arg W 0 cara. „ Diodor. ps 428. bot 


wal 9 | Diodorus maths. 1 * and Sai. denies, 


XXXIV. 


Takes 
the feld 
againſt the 
Thebans 
and their 

_ allies. 
Ovi. 2. 

A. C. 355. 
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0 1 A r. ledgment of his abſolute ackhority:; and, with the 


addreſs ſuitable to his/fituation-and a en con · 
firmed the auſpicious declaration of the nn 
oy the report of many favorable omens 


Having obtained the ſuppoſed . By reli. 


gion, Philomelus proceeded to fortify the temple 


and city of Delphi, in which he placed a ſtrong 


garriſon ; and, with the remainder of his forces, 
_ boldly iche forth to repel the incurſions of the 


enemy. During two years, hoſtilities were carried 


on with various fortune againſt the Locrians and 


Thebans. Victory for the moſt part inclined to 
the Phocians; but there happened not any deciſive 
action, nor was the war memorable on any other 


account but that of the exceflive cruelty mutually 
inflicted and ſuffered. The | Phocian priſoners 
were uniformly condemned to death, as wretches 


_ convicted of the moſt abominable ſacrilege and 


impiety; and the reſentment of their countrymen 


retaliated with equal ſeverity on the unhappy cap- 


Philo- 


melus de- 
fea ted. 
885 Olymp. 
evi. 4. 
A. C. 353. 


tives whom 150 een of war ee put e 
OP Hands 


As. both armies actions; W uote 
ments, they were un willing to riſk a general en- 


gagement, till chance rendered that meaſure un- 


avoidable. Entangled among the woods and 
mountains of Phocis, the convenience of forage 


attracted them towards the ſame point. The van- 


guards met unexpectedly near the town of Neone, 


and began to ſkirmiſn. A general and fierce ac- 
tion followed, in Which the Phocians were repelled 


11 Diodor. et: | 5 12 Ibid. v. 155 et ſeqg, / 


RE BCE: * 


J by ſuperior. 3 Pathleſs woods 3 e Ai Bs 
precipices, : obſtructed: their retreat. In XXXIV 4 


| vain Philomelus ſtrove with his voice and arm to 
rally the fugitives. He himſelf was carried along 

5 by the torrent to the brow of a precipice ; afflictet n 

6 with wounds, and ſtill more with anguiſh and FAA e 

| ſpair. The enemy advanced; it ſeemed, impoſ- : | 


2 es" 


5 able to eſcape their vengeance; the reſolution of 
| Philomelus was prompt and terrible; with a vigor- 
| ous. bound he ſprang; from the rock, thus eluding 
the torment of his own; Sly conſcience, and the 
reſentment of his purſuers. While the Thebans 
and their allies admired, this ſpectacle. as à mani - 
feſt indication of divine vengeance , Onomarchus, 
the lieutenant and brother of the eee general, 
collected and drew off the ſcattered remains of the 
vanqui iſhed army towards Delphi. The confede- 
tates determined to expel them from that holy 
place, and to inflict on the enemies of Greece and 
Heaven, a puniſhment ſimilar to that to which the 
wrath of Apollo had driven the _— Ae 
melus by | / 
| | Diſlzrant cauſes ook to rib Philip o on Tue Spar- 
the one hand, and Athens and Sparta on the other, bempece 
from taking a principal Or early part in the P ho- recover 
1 1 80 War. es vm ae n -of WE ch: . 


minion in 


13 W hints, that had Philomelus been taken captive , 
his body would have been shockingly , : ee, TW. "0 : 
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The affairs 
of Thrace 


occupy 
Philip and 

the Athe- 
nians. 
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of Sparta, was leſs anxious to ſupport the arms of 
his diſtant confederates, than ſolicitous to recover 


the Lacedæmonian dockinidn'-"jre- Peloponneſus. 


The opportunity ſeemed favorable for this pur. 


poſe; „the Thebans being deeply engaged in another 
nteſt, and the Athenians in ſtrict alliance with 


. For ſeveral years, the arms and intrigues 


of Archidamus were employed againſt the Meſſe. 
nians, Arcadians, and Argives. But his ambitious 
deſign failed of ſueceſs; the inferior cities of Pe. 
loponneſus, rouſed by a common e confede- 


rated for their mutual defence; and Athens, 


though actually the ally of Sparta, was unwilling 
to abandon to the tyranny of that republic her 
more ancient and nel pork. the e ere he 


Meſſenians 54 . e 


While the politics os he Bebe gabe nmel 


a ſyſtem apart, the ſacred war ſhook the centre of 


Greece, and the affairs of Thrace occupied Philip 
and the Athenians: Cotys was dead; his ſons, 


Kerſobleptes, Beriſades, and Amadocus, were all 
diſſatisfied with the partition of his dominiohr. 5 


While their hoſtilities againſt each other exhibited 
the odious picture of fraternal diſcord , the prizes 
for which they contended were ſacceſſively carried 


off by Philip. The encroachments of chat prince 


1 The queſtion appears to have occaſioned | warm debates in 
the Athenian aſſembly: the Spartan and Arcadian parties were 


"animated with the utmoſt zeal; aud, according to the lively ob- 


 fervation* of Demoſthenes, the Athenian orators, had they not 


ſpoke the Artic dialect, would have appeared, the one half Spar- 
tans, the other On. Demoſthen. pro . p. 83. 


at Jengtheogaged Kage act moſt powerful 
of the co-beirs;/:to cede cd Tiesehn Cherfo eſus 
to the Athenians, who: ſent Chares with a numerous 


fleet to take poſſeſſion of that peninſula, The town 


of Seſtos alone made reſiſtance. : It was taken by 
ſtorm, and treated with great ſeverity by Chares; 
While Philip befieged and took the far more im- 
portant city of Methone in Pieria. In this ſieges 
he luſt an eye, a lols which he is ſaid to have horne 
with impatience , as the cireumſtances attending 
it were Mike: diſhonorable! to his jugdment and 
 bymanity?. ogy ory © Fog "ft 185 37 Dei Ii 

e e bkeery that the Thebans ; after 
the defeat and death | of Philomelus ſhould not 
have purſued their good fortune; without allowing. 
the enemy time to breathe and recover ſtreugth. 
They. probably imagined that the fatal exit of that 
5 5 chief would deter A Laccefſar and chat the 


r 


1 Lucian de Soribend. "nin. 1. 30%, Te Tr gie n iter 
e Pheſe/ citcumſtances, however), deu ee Suiz 
225 and Ulpian. It is ſaid, that when the arrow was extracted; 
=. following infoription appeared. an its * Aſter to -Philig's right 
eye.” Aſter, it ſeems, had offered his ſervices to Philip , as au 
excellent matkimau to Which Philip reptied”, that he would” bm- 
ploy; him when he wage war With farlingt. Philip// cauſes the 
arrow to de shot back into the place, with a ne joſpription , 
4. That he would hang. up Aſter 3 „ a threat which was. executed 
as ſoon'as he was miſter of ' Methdns; * Fictions til more Incre- = 
aidle were related on this ' ſubject by ite fabulous Writers of the 
age of Alexander. Philip, it was ſaid, loſt his richt eye by his 
unſeaſonable curiofify in prying. into chs—pmones of Olympias and 
Jupiter Ammon. This” ridiculous flattery to Alexander Has been 
4 widely difkufed, mat it * was ſuppoled to be the object kepte⸗ 
ſented on the celebrated, vaſe, which is ſo much better explained 
by. Mr. D'Hancarville. _ Appin: ſur Ow "IO de la Grice, 
. 1. + 37 n et e Bani n oy age Haie 
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1 part of the Phocians. But the bold; 
us, and needy, ho compoſed the moſt nu- 
wbroouadeCeriptibn of that peop 
continuing the war. An aſſembly was convened; 
hen Onomarchus, in a ſet ſpeech””, flattered their 
hopes, and encouraged them to perſevere His 
eee + he was named general; and his 
that he equalled his brother 
1 boldnefs and” ambition, and ſurpaſſed bim in 
_ adivity and enterpriſe. None better knew che 
of gold, or had more addreſs in employing 
it. Wich the Delphi treaſure he coined fach a 
quantity of money as perhaps had never before 
circulated: in Greece, The Phocian army” was 
_ reſtored and augmented; their allies were ren- 
dered more hearty in their cauſe; even their ene: 


mies were not proof againſt the temptations which 


continually aſſailed their fidelity. By ſeaſonable 
— neee diſtracted the 1 of 
Thebes, and kept their arms inactive. The neigh⸗ 
bouring ſtates were perſuaded to obſerve a neu · 
trality; While the Theſſalians, a people at all times 


noted for avafice and fraud „ and of whoſe coutitry 
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moſthenes (Olynth, i. p. . en edit. Wolf.) abe, e. 1 Twv ber- 


ran TawTE erg oniga ji d Ty u, ol au r cv eig. 
„Philip was farther diſtreſſed by the inſurrections of the Theſis 
Hans, a people faithleſs by nature, at all times, to all men.. 


ans would crave pe: hob 2 driven to de: 
XXRIV., ſpair. Such indeed was the reſolution: of the more 
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5 — and ſeveral places of leſs note, declared 
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the;proverb ſaid; that it had ne ver produced abad 0 * 25 x. 


horſe or Ron ben armen he ſe 


Theſe — d ee Els, not. Ft 815 . Succeſsof = 
to languiſh in the.{hands. of Onomarchus, bo 
haped to eclipſe the unjuſt motives of his enter- 
priſe by the ſudden ſplendor of victory. At the 
head of a numerous and well - appointed army, he 
poured down on Locris and Doris, . xavaged- the 


country, took IThtonium by ſtorm, laid. ſeveral 
Cities under contribution, picrondrinta Ban tia, and 


made himſelf maſter of Orchomenus. The The- 
bans aſſembled their forces to: ſtem the torrent. 
Onomarchus firſt met with a, epulſe before the 
walls of Chieronea, and ventured not to renew 
ened his forces .by 
placing garriſons. in the important places which he 


had taken, as well as by fending a detachment ↄf 


ſeven thouſand men under his brother P b 
into Theſſaly EEG) r et, 4 rhe 

In that county, the inwigyes ;of. Philip, had _— 
comm the gold of Onomarchus. But Lyco- Phi in 
phron, ho was the chief partiſan of che latter „and Theſſaly, 


0 "what Philip had formerly diveſted of his authority, —_ 5 


: had: again 


; himſelf in Pheræ. Pegaſæ, 


to retire. 


for the tyrant; and for Phocis. The Macedonian | 
Intereſt, prevailed:elſewhere; and the faQtions-were 


equally balanced, when Philip, with his uſual 
diligence, Tae nee 730 n Fbaniiu- * 
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ws with diſgrace towards the frontier of Phocis: The 
fear of loſing his newly acquired intereſt among 


_ 4 OE 4 * 


. üegen hd _ Pk wal FI che enen 


the Theſſalians, made Onomarchus evacuate Bœ- 


btia, and advance againſt Philip with his whole 


army. The Macedonians, though leſs numerous, 


did not decline the engagement. At the firſt 
charge the Phocians gave way, and retreated to- 


wards the neighbouring mountains. Philip ordered 


nis men to purſuè in their ranks. It was then that 


the Phocians really began the battle. Onomar- 


"thus; foreſeeing that the Macedonians would fol- 


10 FA cloſe order, had poſted a detachment on the 


ſummit of the precipice who were ready, on a 
"given ſignal, to roll down fragments of rock, and 
tones of an enormous ſize, on the embattled pha- 


lanx. This was the only mode of attack for which 


: the Macedonians were not prepared. The line of 


Before they recover 
the flying Phocians, who had decoyed them into 
«this ambuſh , returned to the charge. Philip, 
«however, mind his men; and whale eee e 


march, in which the moment beſore they proceed- 


| A with ſuch. firmneſs and confidence, was con- 


erted into a dreadſul ſcene. of carnage and ruin. 
overed from their | conſternation, 


heſitated toadyance,'drew them off in good order, 


| Onomar- 


chus de. 


feated and 
ſlain. 


«il 


 Haying, that they did not retreat through fear, but 
retired like rams, in order to 'Rrike with: the more 


__ ,,,, byorind  yilnups 


triumph, 


his ſaying Was finally: ned. although the 
- Phocians and Lycophron firſt enjoyed a ſhort 


i : 22 n. Stratag. 1, II. & xxylii. | | Dijodor, 1. 1. 24] et logg · 


ee nf curely 5 in his native city; the £:H0G; 
reinforced. by ei Theffalian, allies, gain igva 
hes in the very centre of their territory. 
Be the time of vengeance arrived. Philip having 
recruited his army, returned into Theſſaly. The 
unſteady partiſaus of Lycophron had they deter- 
mined to ſhare his danger: * have provyd- unt 
able to ſupport his cauſe. A 
of the Theſſalians received the kiog of 
as their deliverer. Onomarchus was thus obliged 
©, withdraw his forces. from Bœgtia At tbe head 
. of twenty thouſand foot and five hundred thoxſe 
| he marched. to the defence of Lycophron,. args. 
et hy the enemy, ſtill more wird ins + e 
level coaſt of Magneſia. To remind his ſoldiers 
| hat they» fought in the cauſe of Delphi and of 
Heaven, Philip crowned their heads with. the laurel 
| conſecrated to Apollo, and adorned his eyſigns an 
ſtandards with the emblems and attributes of that 
| divinity * Their 
and their valor, animated by enthufiaim, rendered 
chem irreſiſtible, though the enemy, conſelous of 
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| guile, fought with'the fury of deſpair” Three gen. 
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i land Theffalian cavalry, who bad nally contributed 
© to the victory of Philip. rendered the purſuit bloody 


alarmed the T hebans,, by 1 
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neſia. 


viſidtis of that *Gafttry" 'involved"in' war,” Which” 


canons mpt to paſs the trait 
of Ther 
but his Allies. It WIT bis ntereſt to perpetuate di. 
ſenſions in Greece. For that reaſon he fomented 
the Alteorth Wut keig ne uon the ſtatés of Pe 
loponnefus; And ahwagh he Had puniffec the G5. 
—_— Phociatis; he Was tin willing 't6/ termitate” 

r which diverted the public attention from 
eee too ſtudiouſſy his oWn ambitions defigns: © 


His victory over an velivnls' enemy extended his juſt | 


now. "He! ſectired the @tihion of Tefal, 

by plantitig: garriſons 1 inPherz; Pegaſz, add Mage, 
His Army was ready to march” Tocfards 

Greece Ot *the firſt favorable opp porturtityy Bur 


[ „ monſch drive ; he rejoiced to lee Both G. | 


2 


Allowed him to acc lh; tmttioleſted , the fubor-- 4 
dinate purpoſes of his teig. He Bad ſong deceived 
the Olyuthiaus by good offices and promiſes , bar 
row began tö throw off the maſk; and to erb 
thar” he rchesbt $0 be their walter. He ela 
applied to Kerfobleptes, whoni Be detached e 
the inteteſt of Athens; aud having raiſed” HH on 


the ruins of the nei ighbouriig chieftains ol Te 8 
thereby obtained his eon de 


caſion to deſtroy Him With ſecurity "The doi 


tempted the 
ambition bf Philip, he knew To Well to eſtiwäte 
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ce, Arif Walted att 58. | 


Jobs: | 
of that ptince opened the way to Byzantium,” che 
poſſeſſion of Which muff have early 


tdpyIt Would alarm not only" e e | 
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G r. and in War. He began to, n his SEE 


iv. againſt}. Byzantium, by. attacking. the, fortreſs: of 
| Hereum, a place ſo. called*from. the neighbouring. | 
temple of Juno, which formed its principal orna- 
ment. The town of. Hereum was ſwall, and in, 
_ itlelf unimportant; its harbour Was dan ye 
deceitful; but being ſituate contigu: 


His mea. 
ſures 
counters 
acted by 
the Athe- 
nians. | 


* E 
1 9 * 
3 
N. £ 


cern the drift of tho 
an alliance with the republic of Olynthus; they 


rous and 
ous. to Byzan- 
tium, it ſerved. AS an, ae and del enG 
The — nit e penstrstian to AL 

g enterpriſes. They formed 


warned Kerſobleptes of his danger; they voted a 


numerous fleet to {ail to the defence of Heræum, or 


rather of Byzantium, with which, though rendered 


Independent. of Athens, hy the ſocial. war, they 
ſtill carrĩed on a lucrative commerce. But theſe. 


ſpirited. exertions were not of long continuance. 
Philip's, wound at Methoné, together with the 


continual labor and fatigue to which he had after- 


The Pho- 
tian, or 
ncred war 
continued 
by Phayl | 


„ - 


wards: ſubmitted , threw him into a dangerous 
malady. The Wen of bis ſickneſs was,” before it 
reached; Athens , magnified into his death. The. 
Athenians, rejoiced in ſo ſeaſonable. a. deliverance, 


and laying aſide. their naval preparations, bent their 


principal attention to the ſacred war: 


That unbappy conteſt was renewed by Phayllvs, | 
| the laſt ſurviving, brother of Philomelus and Ono- 
marchus. As his, cauſe became more deſperate, 
e availed himſelf 19. the bc f the only, | 
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reſource which was left him. Having heals 


into ready money the moſt precious — 
of Delphi, he doubled the pay of his mercenaries. 
This extraordinary encouragement brought neu- 

ndered his 
army equal to that of either of his. predeceſſors. 


» 


The fugitive Theſſalians, aſſembled in a body by 
Lycophron, entered into 1 pay. By means of the 
Delphic treaſure, he acquired, like wiſe, the public ; 


aſſiſtance of a thouſand Lacedemoniaus; two 


thouſand Achæans, five thouſand Athenian „„ 
with four hundred cavalry. Theſe powerful rein- 


forcements enabled the Phocians to take the field 


With a good proſpect of ſucceſs, and rendered eee 
thoſe Who had ſo lately been the ee of os SEM nd 
| 2 formidable to their enemies $754 n | | 


Philip, meanwhile , had 1 from - 
| jodiſpdfittt.” The votes and preparations of the 
Athenians had taught him that his deſignus could 
no longer be concealed. He was acquainted with 
the alliance formed between that republic and Olyn- 


thus. His emiſſaries gave him intelligence of che 
actual commotions in Greece, where the counte- 


nance and aſſiſtance of ſo many powerful ſtates 
abetted the ſacrilege of the Phocians. The occa- 
ſion required that he ſhould appear in favor of 


his allies, and in defence of the pious cauſe Which 
0 he had: formerly maintained with ſo much glory. 


hies gained over Onomarchus were ſtill 


freſh Jo blooming; and not whe a the T ROO 
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6 i A P. Dorians, and Locrians, who were principals i in cies 
war, but the ſincere votaries of Apollo in every 
quarter of: Greece, "ſecretly expected him as wer 
deliverer, While bir enemies admired his piety” 
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and trembled at his valor; and as they had been 
lately amuſed with the ne ys of his ſickneſs and 


death, they would now view with religious terror 
his unexpected appearance at Thermopylz , to 
_ aſſert the violated rights of the Delphian temple. 


Such were the hopes and motives on which Philip, 
at the head of a' numerous army, directed his 
march towards thoſe celebrated traits, which we 


had made à falſe eftiniats' of the ſuperſtition or 


timidity of the Greeks, and particularly had built 
too wuch on the patience and indolence of the 


Athenians. That people penetrated his defigns, 
and determined to 1 them, Under the veil of 
religious zeal, they doubted not that he concealed 
the deſire to invade and conquer their country ; 
and, on the firſt intelligence of his expedition, 


their forefight and patriotifm repreſented the Mace - 


donians, Theſſalians, and Tbebans, A eee down 
like” a* deſtructive inundation, Attica and 
porinefus,” With 'an dlicrity' rake: ardor, of 


which there Was no recent example in their coun- 
cils, they flew to arms, launched their fleet, failed 
1 "und kt PRO of he beate * 


. Thermo _ 


as 
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have formerly deſcribed, and ſo oſten mentioned. 
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But the event lowed that on this occaſion he 


ſure alarms 25 
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as did Philip meet With a a knall 0 N 4 n 
pointment, than in being thus anticipated by a people ain, 
whom he had ſo often deceived. He retired With 5 
deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be eartied tiresio dis - 
on by the Thebans and: their allies. Meanwhile, reit: 
the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopy lie; and, Tu 
elated by the firſt inſtance. of their ſucceſs againlt «- romanian? 
the Macedonian, called an aſſembly to deliberate FI | 
on meaſures proper to reſtrain; his ambition 
This aſſembly is rendered memorable by the firſt 
eee of Demoſthenes againſt Philip, whoſe 
meaſures from this mament he ceaſed not to watch, 
and : to counteract. Iwo years beſore, this illuſtri- 
ous orator, whoſe works have been more praiſed 
than, read, and more read than underſtood, began, 
in the twenty - eighth year of his age, to appeat on 
the theatre of public life. The Athenians were 
then involved in the ſacted war; their northern 
poſſeſſions were continually inſulted. plundered; ar 
conquered by Fhilip; yet in this ſituation of affairs, 
the mercenary partiſans of that prince, in oder Nod 
* divert the public attention from his too aſpix - es. 5 s 
ing deſigns , affected to extend their views to 
Aſa, and to be alarmed by the motions of; Aria 
xerxes. Ochus, Who Was preparing to reduce the 
rebels of Cyprus, Egypt, and Phenicia, In ever, 
aſſembly of the people, the creatures of Phihp 
dwelt, with exa ggerated, terror, on the naval and 
military preparations of the great king, which they 
repreſented as certainly deſtined to revenge the re- 
cent injuries committed by the Athenian troops, 
under Chares, on che cook ok Alla. Tbe trophics - 
VEL or Tr fire Z4 


„ 4 v. of Milkiades;" 


yy 15 Athenians were exhorted to imitate thoſe memor. 
45 ky able exploits of their anceſtors in the Perſian war, 


8 e Which ſhed a luſtre on all the: wunde, period 
= of their hiſtory... 13 TE, ZN BE e 7 n 
435 eee In this popular e joine e che | 
boek the 


„inn orator, together with the Rateſman and general 


Athenians Phocion, two men whoſe talents and virtues would 
e have done honor to the moſt illuſtrious age of the 


, Fepublic The unblemiſhed integrity of 'Iſocrates, 
_ Tient proof that neither of theſe great men were 
CTorrupted by Macedonian gold. But they both 
COL. that the indolence and unſteadineſs of 


Athens were incapable to contend with the un- 
>2 | :ceafing: aQivity of Philip, and both exhorted their 

coountrymen to gain and cultivate the friendſhip of 

a prince, againſt whom they could not enn . 


with any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. 


Thoſe of Iſocrates, from the moſt accurate and Pex! I 


* "Ifocrates 


in particu- -Capvey of: the political hiſtory of Greece, diſco- 
ur. ered that a forei 
meſtic diſſenſions which reigned in every quarter 
:of that divided country; and from a thorough 
knowledge of che inberent defects in the govern- 


| 9 went of Thebes, Athens, and Sparta, he regarded 


Miacedon as the ſtate, and Philip as the general, 


enge ancient wrongs,” and to deliver the Grecian 


% 


Themiſtocles, and Cimon, were 
adorned with all the pomp of eloquence; and the 


te diſintereſted poverty of Phocion, afford ſuffi- 


gn war alone could heal the do- 


| pPeſt entitled, and beſt qualiſied, to aſſume the com- 
mand of a military expedition into Aſia, to re- 


6 from the actual 9 0 of — | 


that on ' Ot 


EEE anc Eran Sci, A WR s > 98 =. "4 


of his countrymen; but he hopee 

from their lethargy; a deſign arduous as it may 
ſeem, ſometimes effected by: his eloquence; 1 the moſt 
powerful, glowing, and ſublime, ever employed 


THE/HISTO 
On ae important ſubjeck We ** A6. - 


10 Philip; he repeatedly inſiſted on the ſame. 1 * 


with the Athenians; and it is obſcurely related: 


extenſive: yer; rational ſcheme” of conqueſt. 515 
The ſentiments and views of Demoſthenes wet 


equally different from thoſe of Iſocrates and Phe. 


cion on the one hand, and from thoſe of the infa. 
mous hirelings of Philip on the other None knew 
better than he did the corruption and degeneracy 


by man; and which, of all men, be had been at 


moſt pains to acquire and cultivate His imagi- 


nation was filled with the ancient Waere of the 


republic; in the ardor of patriotiſm he forgot the 
moderation of philoſophy; and while he ſternly 
maintained the prerogatives and pretenſions of his 
Country, he would rather have ſeen Athens deſeated 


at the head of her allies, than victorious under 


the ſtandard of the Macedonians, or any ſtandard 
but her own: With ſuch ſentiments and character, 
he was naturally a favorite of the people, and a 
Warm partiſan of popular government; while 
Fhocion „like moſt men of ſenſe and worth 
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ne occaſion he reconciled thoſe hoſtile 
powers, and engaged them to concur in this 


liar views 


of Demo 


thenes. | 


to rouſe them 


e n A p. 


appear in 
public ora · 


tions. 
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and Wan Was inclined to regard a a 
regulated. uad; AS the. ben of all bees 
ments . 5 ti. „ s 5 | 
In his firſt e ele whe, abs * De. 
moſthenes announced himſelf as the miniſter of 
the people at large, whom he exhorted to awaken 


from their indolence, and at length to aſſume the 


direction of their own affairs. They bad been to 


long governed by the [incapacity of a few ambi -: 
tious men, to the great detriment and diſgrace of 


the community. Firſt an orator, at the head of 


all, under: him a general, abetted by a ſaction of 


three or four hundred, availed themſelves of the 


loch and negligence of a people careleſs of every 
thing but pleaſure, to domineer in the public 


Councils, and to become maſters of the ſtate. From 


conſiderations of their preſent corruption and weak- 


_ nels, as well as af the deſigns and commotions of 
neigbbouring powers, he adviſed them to forſake 


all diſtant and romantic ſchemes. of ambition; and, 


inſtead of carrying their arms into remote coun- 


tries, to prepare for: repelling the attacks that might 
be made againſt their own dominions. He in- 
ſiſted earneſtly on a better regulation of their 

finances, on the retrenching of many ſuperfluous 


branches. of expenſe, and eſpecially on a more equi- 


table repartition of public burdens, in proportion 
to the fortunes of individuals; which, though the 


income of the ſtate had dwindled to four hundred 


talents, were actually more conſiderable than at 


5 any former periods While the 1275 de po ö 


T See his Nicocles * daun. ete. 47 6 0 
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cel contributions; the poor muſt be willing t< 9 * 4 P. 
forego the burdenſome gratuities which they de- NAV. 
rived from the treaſury; and all muſt be ready to 
take the field in perſon, that the public ſervice 
might be no longer ne rink or diſgraced; + 
ſtrangers and mercenaries '*. | + 
_ Sybſequentevents juſtified: wha: ade all His firs 
forced: the counſeis of Demoſthenes, '/T he Athe⸗ rie 
nians were delivered from their ill grounded fears 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, when they beheld the prepa- 
rations of that "monarch directed againſt his rebel. 
lious ſubjects. The encroachments of Philip be- 
came continually more daring and more formid- 
able; and his recent attempts to ſeize the ſtraits 5 
of Thermopylæ ſhowed the neceſſity of e 
bim with re · united vigilance and vigor 
In this juncture, ſo favorable to awakening as 
ohtiviey! of i Demoſthenes mounted the roſ. 
trum 'hefore any other orator, apologlzing for 
this forwardneſs in a man not yet thirty years of 
age, by obſerving, “That already the uſual ſpeakers 
had given their opinions on the ſubject of Philip; 
and that, had their advices been uſeſul and practi: 
cable, ehey muſt haue precluded the neceſſity of 
any cher deliberation. Firſt of all, A 
you ought not to deſpair; no! not akhough your 
affairs feem indeed involved in equal confufioh 
and dear. For. the fame circumſtance which 1 | 


- 1+ Vid. Qration. de Ciampps , et de Ordinand. Republic, . 
. 37, I have uſed that word, becauſe adopted in our language. ta 
expreſs the Fung, pulpit or An ee 9 e de 
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the cauſe of your paſt misfortunes, ought to furniſh 
the ſource of your preſent hope. What is that? 
Your own negligence and ſloth, not the power of 
your enemies, have diſordered the ſtate. Had your 
_ diſtreſs ariſen, notwithſtanding your utmoſt care to 
prevent it, there would then be little hope of relief, 
But ſince it is occaſioned by your own miſconduct, 
you need only repair your errors, in order to re- 
trieve your affairs: Conſidering the weakneſs of 

Athens, thus deſpoiled of her dominions, and the 


Atength of Philip, which has increaſed immode. 


rately at our expenſe, ſhould you think him a for. 
midable enemy, you doubtleſs think arigkt. Vet 
reflect, Athenians! that there was a time when we 
poſſeſſed Pydna, Potidæa, Methone, and all the 
ſurrounding territory; that the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, now ſubject to Philip, were then inde- 
pendent; ans preferred the alliance of Athens to 

that of Macedon. In the infancy of his fortune, 
bad Philip reaſoned timidly, as we do now, How 


ſhall I, deſtitute of allies , attack the Athenians, 
 _ Whoſe Zamilons command my frontier? he would 
not have engaged in thoſe enterpriſes which have 


been crowned with ſuch' ſignal ſucceſs, nor raiſed 
His: kingdom to ſuch an unexampled pitch of gran- 


deur. No, Athenians! he knew well, that es 


7 rere ie are but prizes of {kill And valor”, 
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X 9% AY 01 dey s Q@ e Abra, 7 rere 1 exive; ” ors Towra 
£51 dc 0% et Neuf 6 fe T T& TIMEMS KELUEVEL &y METW. In ancient 
| times the figure had more force, as well as dignity; becauſe at 
Mympic, and other ſacred games, the ſpectators: were uſed 
ebold © the prizes ; propoſed to the victors , KEWILVE EV ut , 


3 in the middle of the field, to excite their emulation and 
ardor, See vol. i, 0. x 


ply ſeriopſiy to yqur intereſt, you 
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propoſed to the combatants, and belong of, right to on Ar. 


the conqueror; that the dominions of the abſegt 


are ſeized by thoſe who take the field, 4 and the 


poſſeſſions of the negligent and flothful by the vi- 
gilant and intrepid. Guided by theſe principles, 
he has ſubdued, and governs all; holding ſome 
communities by right of conqueſt, and others under 


want, who. are, not wanting to themſelyes. But 
ſhould you, Athenians! ! imitate, the example of Ph 4 
lip, and at length, rouſing from your lethargy; . 

would ſpeedily. 
recover, thoſe. advantages Which your negligence. 
only has loſt. Favorable occaſions will yet occur; 


for you muſt, not imagine that Philip, like a ge 0 


enjoys his proſperity for ever fixed and immutable 


N 


the title of allies; for allies no prince nor ſtate can 


No, Athenians ! there are who hate him, who. _ - 


bim, Who envy him, even among thoſe ſeemingly; 


the moſt devoted to his cauſe. Theſe are uni- 
vecſal paſſions , from, Which the allies of Macedon, 
are not. farely: „ exempted, They have hire 


E Be 4 


it by rs hs ns 3 to Faß them. 5058 
action. When, therefdre, O my countrymen! 
when, will you exert your vigor when rouſed-by. 
ſome event -when urged by ſome; tag 
What can he more urgent than the preſent jung 5 


bf 10 freemen tbe moſt deren of all motives 
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en P. is: die ame 6f caifcondud.” Or tay; ily" ent 


R AXIV. 


Meaſures 
propoſed 
by Demoſ- 
thenes for 
. reſiiting 
Philip. 


be your | lole bafitiefs' to ſaunter in the public 
place, inquiting after news? What can be more 
new, than that a Macedonian Hound conquet 


| Athens; and enflaye Greece ? Is Philip dead? No, 


but in great danger. How are you" concerned in 
theſe rumors? What matters it to you Whether 
he is fick er dead, ſince, if you thus manage your 
affairs, mo folly/ Wilk Toon RP uff, atother Phi- 


e oth gail 0G wor) 


OA ter; chis Anlitttated Hand: > Denoftlieres 


propofes à plan of operations calculated 'chrefly fot 
defence. The N he obſerves; were bot 


yer prepared es Philip in the feld. 


miiſt begia by proleQing Olyrithus and the” 1 7 


ſoneſus, fro his incurſions: For this purpoſe'; it 
was nebeſſary te raiſe a body of two thoulind men 


light-armed, and an adequate proportion of ca! 


valry, which were to be tranſported under a pro! 
per convoy ( as Philip had his fleet] with all expe: 

dition to the iſles of Lemnos, Thaſos, and Sciathds; 
contiguous to the coaſt of Macedon.  Conveni- 
ently poſted in thoſe iſlands, where they would en- 
joy neceſſaries MUabbadados'; the Athenian troops 
might avail ehemfelves of every favorable incident”; 
to appear at the firſti ſummons of their allies, and 
either to repel tlie inroads of the Matedonians;'6r 
290 4% The ſenſe indeed of that period, büt⸗ neihbr its Force nor (its 


| harmony ; can 'be tranſlated. Tefvnxe nes; . 1% d! E 
acht. Tl de dun Natel; 5 3ots you % Arg 71 rahn Texts, Vie 
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| preparations would be made at Beme for carrying 
on the War in due time, with more numerous 


the diſſipatec an 
probable che ſmall” amanyent” propoſed did net 


S 1 dec d 
y of Want e 


2 


forces, and with Steater vigor; Such "moderate 


pe pink fourth Linde the erg ſhouts cont of 


higher demands 
love of pleaſure ; ; and ſo fatally Ws they” ſink in 
nuſements of the city; that ic is 


actually Mee fail; it is certain that no future pre- 


parations Were made adequate to the ere er- 
vice. c OM N 06s: Delet & pf: 3 
The profound pofiey of Philip foſtered we lo 


pine negligence of his E For more than 
two years after His retreat from Thermopyle; that 


erafty prince much "confined" himfelf to his do- 


minions, and chiefly to his Eapital, anxious to diſſi- 
pate the” clamor 'vecalivned by” His too great pre- 


of Gredte* In that 


cipitation to- ſeize the ga 


interval he indeed made an Spelle chaſtiſe 


the rebellicus fpirit of the Fheſſalians. But the 
greateſt palt ef -his time Was fpent at Pena, and 
addicted to the arts of peace, which he judged 
with kill ant encouraged ith munificence. That 


favorite city, was adorned. with, temples, theatres, 
and porticocge The moſt; ingenious artiſts of Greece 
were ſammoned, by e n to the 1 


3 ark 1 11 9 


fly to adesdne 76 ninety talents He Ene that 
onld- alarm their indolence and 


pate 4 
er Uhle, e 


propoſals prove chat Demoſthe „ 's 
the genius of his countryme kh 


Phitip 
affetis td 
lay aſide 
his ambi. 
tion. 


His occu» 


, pation 
. during a 


long reſi- 
dance at 
Pella.. 


A. C. 350, 


& 349. 


en A r. of . ry and: bs er enius , 
* Vvho ere too ad to 8 — 
Were received with 


| N 3 
His vices; 


380 TH: } 


tion in the former coun 
open arms by a prince, who, amidſt the tumult of 
Wes aſſiduouſiy cultivated the ſtudies of literature 


and eloquence. In his domeſtic government, Phi. 


lip; adminiſtered; juſtice with imparnality.,. liſtened 


with condeſcenſion to the complaints of his meaneſt 
ſubjects; and diſdaining the cerem 
gy Maca Hoon. of ALS waintained an inter- 
zinments With his en 


tiers and. generals“ Tons Wut; iel W 


ous and for. 


n 


In a, priace ſo neſpeatably employed, it $s1difh. 
cult to condeive the, odious, ang dleteſtable vices 
with which Philip, is upbraided by Demoſthenes.** ; 

yet the. brief deſeriptions occaſionally. (ſketched = 
the orator are filled up by an ancient biſtorian, 


who repreſents the infamies of the life of. Philip in 
language well fitted to arraign t ae. horrors of Nero 
or Heliogabalus,' Could we believe the ac imony 
of Theopompus, a writer who; flouriſhed in the 
age of Alexander, by whom he was rewarded and 


ed, not perhaps. the leſs willingly becauſe he 


2 had. « expoſed. or exaggerated the vices of his fa- 


ther, Philip ſullied. his great actions by the moſt 


prodigal, the e which he had ar 


ea. f. i. 6. 8. 9 46 2513 e 07 hes} #4 
a 40 „Among other d N Aren a Tale vourt ware, 


Leonhenes the orator , Neoptolemus the poet; Aritodemus ang 


\  Satyrils; celebrated players, 'Mſchin.' er bewenden, 


„ rial in Rpophth. t in "Deimoſthen; et Alexa, 09: on Hy Tk 


2899 Vide TOTS OR P. *. 875 | ee OW 


injuſtice 


enormous and deteſtable crimeg, Alike, ee 


placeret modis omnibus kae conatum, Cum illis faltaiTe 255 
miſſatum fuiſſe, cuivis J idini ſe ac nequitiz tradidiſſe. » A i - 


— 


* 
2b 


— 


- 


wiolttee and rapacity, 5 hs: diſfipated i i. be ona c Ar. 
flagitious gratifications, and in company with the xxxrv. 
meaneſt and moſt worthleſs of mankind. His 
companions were choſen promiſcuouſly 0 Ma- 


cedoniaus and Greeks, and eſpecially from Fheſ- 
ſalians the moſt profligate of the Greeks, and were 


admitted to his familiarity and friendſip in pro- 
portion to their Aer, fe in the moſt odious and 
unnatural abominations that ever polluted the 
worſt mien in the moſt. corrupt ages of the world, - 
We miiſt; doubtleſs , make alle wander Ion the gall 


'43 The epithets given them dy Tneopompus are : Bx, 5 


da boninabiles ; and Darg aufe; the laſt word is compounded of A, | 


balde, aud vgs; 5 taurus » and trausläted inſegniter mentulatus, 


which correſponds to the enormitas membrorum of the Auguſtan 


hiſtorians. The following deſcription of the friends of Philip is 
too indecent for modern language: * Horum enim quidam jam 
viri barbath identidem radebant kt vellebantur : alii vero barbati 


citra pudorem viciflim. ſe. impudisabant 1 e intercutibus ſe 


flagitantes; regi vero duo vel tres circumducebantur qui patereu« 


tur muliebria , et eandem operam navarent allos ſubdgitantes.” 
Quamobrem illos jure aliquis non amicds regis, fed dimidas eſſe 


eredidiſſet; nec milites ſed- proftibula nuncupaſſet, ingenio quidem' 


et natura fanguinarios, moribus autem virilia ſcorta, etc. This 
paſſage is quoted from, the forey=ninth. book of Theopompus. Tn 
his ewenty- fixch book he ſpeaks to the lame purpoſe: Philippum' | 
cum Theſſalos inteniperantes eſſe, ac laſcive petulantiſque - vitz . 


prolpiceret, eorum conventus | ac contubernia inſtituiſſe: iiſque”> ti 


92 


taken paſſage of Diodorus has mide ſome learned men doubt the 


authenticity or theſe deſcriptions. Biodorus (1. xvi, ſecr. 3.) fays, 
that Theoponipus yeypo@5vcu oxrw Gichus » Thos Tos FEVTHKOVTo 1? 
ay Trevrs dice Y. ; had written the hiſtory of Philip in fifty. 
eight hooks, five of which differ in ſtyle from the reſt. ” Were 


we therefore to ſuppoſe the five laſt books ſpurious (tor that is 


the inference. which has been drawn ), the obſervation” of Diodo- | 


rus 9 not at all affect the paſſages above. oited· 


2 ES 
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CHAP, of a writer, aid to a 3 for terer Vet 


XXXIV. | 
8 ſtrong propenſity to low wit, obſcenity, and drunken · 


— 


chere is ſafficient collateral evidence, that Philip's 


neſs, rendered him a prey to buffoons, and para- 
ſites, and flatterers, and all the worthleſs retinue of 
intemperance and folly. Theſe diſgraceſul aſſo- 


ciates of the prince, formed, in time of War, a 
regiment apart, of about eight hundred men, 
whoſe gradual waſte was continually recruited by 
new members, who either were, or ſoon became, 
worthy of the old; for, as we ſhall ſoon have oc> 


caſion to relate, the whole band were alike . 
and profligate. 

But in Whatever manner Philip employed his 
private hours, he at no time loſt ſight of thoſe 
great principles of policy which regulated his pub · 
lic adminiſtration. Under pretence of wantin 


money to fupply the expenſe of his buildings, 
and other public works, he employed an expedient 


which is well known in latter times, and which 


has been carried to ſuch exceſs as threatens the 
ſafety of thoſe goveraments which it waz intended 
"to uphold. The letting looſe of the Delphic trea- 


ſures bad diffuſed near a million ſterling over 


Greece. The unſettled ſtate of that country 


* 


44 The Greg war laſted ten years, and coſt the Phocians ten 


thouſand talents, near two millions; it had already laſted five 
years, and may be ſuppoſed to have coſt near the half of that ſum. 


Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 453. He ſays, that the gold and ſilver dedicas 
tions (which were coined into money) ö rte TX Mupioe THAXVTO 


* exceeded ten thouſand talents; ” a prodigious ſum (conſidering 
the relative value of- money in thoſe days), of which the ſudden 


diffuſion could not fail te produce moſt important conſequences. 


8 thoſe why had i wealth very un- Cc mnar 
certain of gnjoying it. With the rich and avari. XV. A 
cious, Philip employed proper agents to take up 
money at high intereſt, which procured him two ad- 
vantages of a very important kind, the attaching to | 
his government and perſon a numerous and power- 
ful band of creditors ; and the enabling him to 
pay, under the title of debts, and therefore with- 
out ſuſpicion, the various penſions. and gratuities | 
by which he maintained his influence among the 1 
orators and * men in ts da E . 1 
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Ne extigence | and bee of "YL beans = 
| Philip's 5 "Intrigues in Eubaza. —  Phocion | defeats | 


the 'Macedottidns and Eubaans. — " Philip invades 


the Olyntbian Te erritory. — Demoſthenet' Oraziont 
Ain favor of the © Ohnibiaur. — Expedition of 
© Chares. — ” Philip "takes Ohm bur. 775 Celebrates the | 
| Feſtival» of the Muſer at Dium. — Commits naval 
Depredations on Attica. — His Embaſſy zo Athens. 

— The Athenian Embaſſy to Philip. — Cbar after 

of the Ambaſſadors. — Their Conference with the 

King. = Differently reported to the Senate and 
| Aſſembly. — Philip's Congqueſis in Thrace. — The 
Pbocian Mar. Negociations, — Philip's Intrignes; 
L Decree of the Amphbidyons againſt Phocis, — 


" Executed by Philip. — Maredon acknowledged the 


| al member ls 1 Aupbiazouie Coumcil. ; 


+ 


CHAP: Fun Atbeuiahs; deceived by the :naiviey of 


| XXXV. 
Negli- 
_ genceand 


licentiouſ- 


neſs of the 
Atlleni- 
ans: 
vii. 4. 
X. C: 349. 


the king of Macedon, indulged themſelves 


without reſerve, in their favorite amuſements. 


Their confederates, the Phocians, were abandoned ; 

the war with Philip, in which they might well Live 
conſidered themſelves as principals, was neglected. 
Magiſtrates and people ſeemed ſolely attentive to 
regulate public feſtivals and, proceſſions, and to 
aſcertain the reſpective merit of dramatic poets and 
performers. The fund originally intended for the 
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ny of war," bad already been appropriated! o 1 „ 


to the theatre; and a law Was now enacted, on the 
motion of Eubulus, an artful flatterer of the mul- 
titude, rendexing it a capital crime to \propoſe” 


altering this unexampled and moſt whimſical de! 
| ſtination. It was in vain for Demoſthenes to reſiſt 


the popular torrent. He was oppoſed and Ver- 
come by Eubulus and Demades, tke latter of Wlom, 


with talents that might have adoi 


ned his country, 


contelvendedt * to 17 its intereſts BE: the” public* 


| enemy. e . - E565 £1 1715 " SHOP SOLE 
Born in the Joweſt condiciin'of nie, Demades 
8 the vices' of his birth; and always” dif- 
cevered that fordid ſpirit, and Weltered in"thofe 


brutal exceſſes, which betray the want of early cul- 


KNV. 


ture. Vet the acuteneſs of his apprebhenſion, "the 


7 ſtrength of his reaſon and memory, and, above all, 
the bold and {copious flow of his unpremeditated 


eloquence, in which he was allowed to: excel even 
Demoſthenes * himſelf, raiſed him to'a *confpicu- 


ous rank in the aſſembly; and it being his buſineſs, 


as the hireling of Philip; to fail along with the : 


4 fiream of popular frenzy, which the patriotifm of 
his rival endea voured to ſtruggle with, and to Rem, 
he poſſeſſed: a Tree” a ang er 7 1 for- exerciſing 
| re abilities. AY ak * 


15 24471 115 515 


The people of Ak 22 n eqs the victory | 


of perfidious demagogues? ever the wiſeſt and beſt 
_ - of their fellow. citizens, o rather over the laws and 
a conſtitution of their 'country, when Philip: es! to 


r „„ _ e 
{Jt 317 24 2 9 3 * 4282 434 1 £724 . 


gh. Flutarch. is De d 
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Pas . 
e | 
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Olymp. 
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Cn, AP. play, thoſe batteries which he bad patiently. raiſed, 


with ſuch {kill and ſecrecy. The iſland of Eubea, 


Which he called. the fetters of Greece, was the firſt. 
_ object of his attack. Since the expulſion of the 
_ Thebans of which, we have formerly taken notice,. 

the Athenians had preſetved their intereſt in the 


, [where they maintained a ſmall body of 
troopa. The different cities, however, enjoyed the 


_ Independent. goverument of their own laws z they 


appointed their own magiſtrates ; they ſometimes. 
made war againſt each other; and ſeparately af. 


el ſamed, the prerdgatives of free and fovercign ſtates, 


While they all collectively acknowledged their de- 


pendener on Athens. Such political arrangements 


made room ſor the intrigues of Philip. He fo. 
mented their civil diſcord ; gained partiſans in each 


| city; and, at length, under color of protecting 


Danger to 
which the 
Athenian 
Intereſt in 
that island 
WAS CX» 
poſed; 


bis ales, 44 ſeveral Mareen bald in 
the, iſland”... A Re 

Matters were 008 diſpoſed, to e Wich. T be 
Macedonians were allowed to occupy! the moſt ad- 


vantageous poſts. The Athenian party exclaimed 


and threatened ; - but Plutarch , the leader. of that 


party, was gained to the intereſts. of Philip, and de- 


manded auxiliaries from. A 
them into the hands of ti 
nes, who alone penetrated. 
villany. entreated and gonjur 


gens, only to betray 
enemies. Demoſthe- 
is dark ſcheme of 


his countrymen ta 


: put no confidence in Plutarch. But be was ſingle | 
in wes enen lee 


. Thin. in "Creiphont, et Demoſth, de ein Legation, « et de 


of Philip were 


_ af. 


Pate. 


: 34:4 . 2 
/ | 2 wy 


true to their ma 
pedition. The friends of their country were eager 
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er, and theveſote: urged the ex- 


to ſave the iſle of Eubœa, and the capricious mul- 
titude, ever in extremes, ruſhed with as much 


impetuoſity to an enterpriſe intended | for their 
ruin, as they had long hows backwardneſs to en- 
gage in every other.. The promptitade and 


vigor of their preparations much exceeded the 
expectation, and even alarmed the fears, of the 
Macedonian faction. But the latter had gone too 
far to retreat; nor could they foreſee the conſe · 
quences that happened, ſo contrary to their hopes. 


LD. Fl 5 
e A A P. 
XXV. 
„ 


The Athenians, in fact, obtained a deciſive victory, | 


not by the ſtuength of their arms, which was inferior 


to the enemy's, but by the wiſe choice of a general. 5 


The conſummate prudence of Phocion, who, 
on his arrival in Eubœa, found things in l 
ſtate than had been repreſented, riſced no chance 


of defeat, and loſt no opportunity of advantage 


Having choſen 3 favorable poſt, which was on 


all fides ſurrounded by broken and une ven ground, 


from 
which' / 
they are 
extricated 
by Pho» 
cion. c 


he deſpiſed the clamors of his men and the in- 


ſults of the enemy. The treacherous Plutarch 


was quickly defeated in a mock battle, in Which 


he fell back on the Athenian cavalry, who fled in 


diſorder to the damp of Phocion. The Eubeans 


and Macedonians purſued with a raſh and intem- 


perate ardor; and, elated with victory, and con- 
fident in their ſuperior numbers, prepared to afſail 


the camp: The general, meanwhile, performed a 


ot 49 *3 VAR 


5 ſacrifice, which he ſudiouſly prolonged, either from 


3 Demoſth, £ Fa. Plutarch in Fheeion. 
Fon then A a 4 


CHA r. 1 or 8 he bebeld 0 
Ci XXX. | 


He defeats 
the Mace. 


_ donians 


and Eu. 
beans. 


the diſorder of | 


the aſſailants, embarraſſed by the unequal ground, 


and by their own raſhneſs. He then commanded 


his men to ſtand to their arms, and ſallying from 


his entrenchments with intrepid valor, increaſed 


the confuſion of the enemy, wha were repelled with 


great ſlaughter towards. the plain which they had 


at firſt occupied. The activity of -Cleophanes, 


: Who} bad rallied and. formed-the Athenian cavalry, 
rendered the victory complete. The remains of 


the vanquiſhed took refuge in the fortreſs of Zera, 
tra, in the northern corner of the iſland, which, | 


- N freed, 1 5 eee red all the. 
Eubcans to liberty, leſt the people of Athens, i ins 


LEY 2 


flamed by their popular leaders, might treat them 


7 with that cruelty, which, on a ſimilar occaſion; they 
had inflicted on the rebellious citizens of Mitylene®. 


Haying ſpent a few weeks in ſettling:the, affairs of 
the iſland, he returned in triumph to Athens, his 


ſmips drawn up in line of battle, their ſterns crowined 


with garlands, and the rowers keeping time to the 


ſound df martial muſic. His, fellow citizens re: 
ceived him with :acclamations of joy; but their 


imprudence did not allow them to reap the fruits 


- of bis ſucceſs; Moloſſus, an obſcure ſtranger, was 


7 appointed, by cabal, td command the troops left 


in the iſland; and Philip, baviog renewed his in- 
trigues, carried them on with the . eee 
and met with better ſucceſs Fa my Oh. FO 


Bt C31 1019 rtl 1 Ir}. 455 EY 2 


7 Plut. in Phocion, 4 See above, vor ii. o. 1. pr. 377, exſega; 
c . in Phacion,- 5+ ft 51 1 6 8 4 Sh"; of Þ $125 . 5 


+» A. 


J 


1 is un attention, aber N cn A r. 


1 the ſtandard of Phocion0 Eubaa, though 
he had ſtrongly diſapproved the expedition. Both 

he and his e Eſchines, of whom we ſhall ſoon. 
have ccaſion to ſpeak more fully, ſerved in the 
b 6 Dewokthenes: was reproached with being 
the firſt who deſerted his rank, and among the 
laſt who returned to the charge. Eſchines be- 


haved with diſtinguiſned gallantry, and had the 
eing appointed by Phacion to enn 


honor off 


home the fir intelligence of the victory 1 


- Philip's. diſappointment in Eubœa only. Alis Philly in-" 
- vides the 


territory of 


ted his activity. His toils were ſpread ſo widely 


all around him, that wher one part failed he could 


catch his prey in another. The Olynthians, againſt 


whom he ſeemed to bave long forgotten his re; - 


ſentment, were aſtoniſhed to obſerve that ſeveral 


Fee 


behaviour 
of Demoſ.. . LE 


-thenesand . 


Eſehine - 
in the bat. 


4 * * 
tle. : : - 
” ; . * 
78 * 


Olynthus. 
Olympe 
ovii 4. ; 
A. C. 349. 


of their citizens grew rich and great in a manner 


equally ſudden; and unaccountable; and that they 
enlarged their poſſeſſions, built ſtately palaces; 


and diſplayed a; degree of magnificence and gran: 


deur hithertq. unknown in their frugal republic... 
The unexpected invaſion of hilip revealed the 


myſtery... A conſiderahle party had grown wealthy 


by betraying the ſearets, expoſing the weakneſs, 


and Lowering: the ill · timed ſecurity of their couns 


try. Their influence at home had recommended 
chem to Philip, and the wages of their iniquity; 
had increaſed, that influence. It would not proba: 


bly: have been difficult to prove their treaſon, but it 


" 0m danger 0 


| 2 Ebbbin. 1 falls 3 et  DemoRh, in Alena. Ar 
5  ?Demoſthen. Qlynth, paſſim. 


, WE 
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us to rubin it; and the Os 7 
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ue: 1 4 F. were more immediately concerned to repel the open 
 xxxv ravagers of their territory. In this emergency they 


1 The _ truſted not to their domeſtic forces of ten thouſand 


* 


4 


ſoot and one thouſand horſe , hut ſent an embaſſy 


to Athers, inveighing in the ſtrongeſt terms Mamſt 
Philip, who had firſt courted, then deceived, and 
at laſt invaded and end them, and craving 


aſſiſtance from the Athenians,” in conſequence of 
the alliauce formerly concluded between the two 


republics, to defeat the ee, me a OE SO" 
_ daring and perfidious. 
parties in. ; 


Had the people of Abe honing e 
the cauſe of Olynthus, Philip would have been ex- 


poſed a ſecond time to the danger which he had 


eluded with ſo much addrefs in the beginning of 
his reign. Thebes was employed and exhauſted 


5 2.0 che Phocian war; the ny: of Sparta had 


liey beyond the 


decayed as much as ber principles had degenerated; 5 


the inferior ſtate 


extended not their views off 


jelr reſpe 


Ciouſly to oppoſe}, with as much eagerneſs as they 


But to compenſate cheſe unp 


Philip poſſeſſed ſtremuous abettors of his power 
Within the walls of Athens and Olynthus; and his 


garriſons actually EE 5 principal poſts 


had often helped to promote, the intereſt of Macedon. 


1 Demoſth. de falfa N ff 


743% 10 2629! 211 


ive” diſtricts. But the 
Athenians , recently ſacechfut bby Eubos, and re · 
inforeed by the ſtrength and reſentment of ſuch a 
republic as Olynthus, might have ſtill rendered 
themſelves formidable to the public enemy, eſpe · 
9 cially as at this juncture the rebellious humors of 
the Theſſalians broke out afreſh, and led them capri- 


x fig circumſtances, 


« _ pee 4 


«Thin: Above all, the indolence-and views e An 


* 
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of his enemies were moſt favorable to his cauſe. 


The late ſucceſs in Eubœa, which ſhould have ani _ 
mated 4 brave and generous people to new ener. 


tions and dangers, only replunged the Athenians 


AXXV. 


into a ſlothſul ſecurity, While they enjoyed their 175 


theatrical entertainments, their ſhows and feſtivals, 


and all the eaſe and luxury of 4 city«life, they were 


little inclined to engage in any enterpriſe that might 
diſturb the tranquil courſe of their pleaſures. In 


this diſpoſition they were encouraged by their per- 
| fidious orators , Who ſtrongly ate, them to 
beware of involving themſelves in the danger of 


Olynthus, or of provoking the reſentment of a 
prince 'whoſe power they were unable to reſiſt. 
The orator Denades particularly diſtinguiſhed bis 
zeal in the Macedonian intereſt ; adviſing an ab- 


ſolute and total en * * enen _ _ | 


Olynthian ambaſſadors. : 5 


Demoſthenes at length aa ods as aka . 


of calling the aſſembly had been already explained, 
entered immediately on the queſtion under delibe- 
ration. On many occaſions, Athenians ! have 
the gods nite heit favor to this ſtate , but ne- 
ver more manifeſtly than in the preſent juncthre. 


11 1 mean hot @ translation of Demoſthenes. The inſerting. bis 
ſpeeches entire wontd deſtroy the humbte- uniformity of this hiſto» 
yical work, with the deſign. of which it would de inconſiſtent to 
tranſcribe what the orator found it neceſſary to ſay, repeat, and 
enfarce ſo often, Befides 5 Demoſthenes is one of the few Greek 
writers that has been translated, as the late Mr. Harris fays in his 
Philologtral Inquiries , by competent perſons: Dres, Leland and 
Francis, in Englisb; Mr. Tourreil and the abbe Mut» is Tons 
aud the Abbé * 1 Italian. 4 


tion k pi 
Demoſthe.. 
nes in fa= _ 
vor of 
the Olyn- 
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< H 4 3 That enemies ſhould- be raiſed to Philiz-! 'on (ihe 8 
5 XxXV. confines of his territory, enemies not contemptible 


ceſſary to ſpeak for two reafons; firſt, that he may 
appear, what he really is, a wicked man; and, ſe- 
condly, that the weak minds who are intimidated 
: by his power and reſources, may perceive that the 
 artifices-to which he owes. them are pow. all ex. 
1 Haulted , and that his ruin is at hand. As to my 
ſelf, Athenians ! + Tſhould not only fear't but admire 
Eli 5 bad be aitaitied his preſent beight ok : 


in power, and, which is more important, ſo de. | 1 

Th termined on the war,” that they regard every ac- of 

| commodation with Macedon, firſt as ipfidious., 1aft 

© next as the deſtruction of their country, can be 45 
aſcribed to nothing lefs than the bountiful interpo- on 
ſition of heaven. With every thing elſe on our Bl: 

; ade, let us not be wanting to ourſelves; let us not kak 
be reproached with the unſpeakable infamy of C 
throwing away, not only thoſe cities and territo- m 

ries which we inherited from our anceſtors, but th 
thoſe occaſions and alliances offered us by fortune 0 
and the gods. To inſiſt on the power. and great- 4 
neſs of Philip belongs not to the preſent ſubject. 5 

He has bei great through your ſupine neglect, A 

and the perfidy of traitors whom it becomes No ſ, 

to puniſh. Such topics are not honbrable fo 4 

you: I wave them as ſuperfluous, having r 1 

fa more material to urge. To call the king of Ma- . 
cC8eedon perjured and perfidious, without proving my 5 
aaſſertions, would be the language of inſult and re- x 
| proach. But his on actions, and not my reſent- 1 
ment; ſhall: name him; and of theſe I chink it ne- 5 

| 

| 
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—_ by honorable: and equitable weib But en vi = 
after the moſt ſerious examination I find, that at firſt XXEV | ap — 
he ſeducedꝭ our ſimplicity by the flatteriog prottiiſe of 5 
Amphipolis; that he next ſurptiſed the friendſhip 
of Olynthus by the deceitful gift of Potidæa; that, 
laſtly, he enſlaved the Theſſalians, under the Tpe 
cious pretence of delivering them from tyrants, in 
one word, with what community hath he treated . 
which hath not experienced his fraud? Which of 


his confederates hath he not ſhameleſsly ee 
Can it be expected, then, that thoſe Who pro- 


mqted his elevation, e they thought 3 1 7; 


their friend; will continue to ſupport it, when they 


find him a friend to his own intereſt al6ge ? Impoſ- | : 
ſible! When confederacies are formed on the pfin- 
ciples of common advantage and affection, a 


FTE, 


member ſhares the toils with alacrity ; all eve * 


ſuch confederacies endure. But when worthleſſneſs 1 


and-lawlefs ambition have raiſed à fingle man, the 


ſlighteſt accident overthrows the unſtable edifice. 
of his grandeur. It is not, no! Athenians! it is 
not poſſible to found a laſtiog power on treachery, 


fraud, and perjuty. Theſe may ſucceed for a 


While : but time reveals their weakneſs. . For, as 
in a houfe, A ſhip, and i in ſtructures of every 8 5 
the foundation and lower parts ſhould be firm and 


ſolid, ſo the grounds and principles of action ſhould 


be. uſt and true. But ſuch qualities belong not . 


che actions of rm i 76 


5 12 The 3 Gerin trits . ah ia abe K* 
_ vell as in . nen, 6 n is the diſt policy 28 was. 


- 


= n 4 5. 
XXXV. 


utmoſt celerity and vigor, and to diſpatch an 
| embaſly to the Theſſalians, to inflame their hoſti · 
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am of opinion, then, that ane of con- 
ſequences vou ought to aſſiſt Olynthus with the 


lity. But take care, Athenians ! that your ardor 


evaporate not in reſolutions and decrees. Be ready 
to pay your contributions ; prepare to take the 


field; ſhow yourlelyes in earneſt, and you will 
ſoon diſcover not only the hollow faith of the al. 


lies of Philip, but the internal and concealed in- 


firmity of Macedon itſelf. That kingdom has 


emerged from obſcurity amidſt the conteſts, of 


neighbouring ſtates, during which the ſmalleſt 


weight, put into either ſcale , is ſufficient to in - 


cline the balance, But, in itſelf, Macedon is in- 


conſiderable and weak, and its ps weakneſs is 


Increaſed by the ſplendid but ruinous expeditions 
of Philip. For the king and his ſubjects are ac- 
tuated * ln een Domineered 


never e perhaps | with ſuch ae. «6 in the following 


words of Demoſthenes: i. gray Mui Y d tuyreng r Dt. Tv5n, 
» F001 Tour ovinPoen To ee, rs Wogen 5 FYKTany , 3þ Capes? 


TXxs ouuDopat » » tively eg 6s ovigumro Croty 85 £% mAcavebi ces 716% 
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Demoſthen. Olynth i. or Olynth. ii b · 7th, In a: common bat | 
incorrect edition of Weine. „ i 
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on ting nnd 


T HE HI $'T ORY: one 


1 nn he diſregards vaſe and; 9 but his 9 n A 5, 
ſubjects, who individually have little ſhare in the * 


glory of his conqueſts, are indignant, that, for 


the ſake of one man, they ſhould be haraſſed by 


continual warfare, ond withdrawn from - thoſe oc» 


cupations and purſuits, which afford the comforts . 


and happineſs of private life., On the great body 


of his people, Philip, therefore, can have no rey 


liance; nor, whatever may be ſaid of their. valor 
and diſcipline. can he depend more on his merce- 
naries. For I am informed, by a man of un- 


doubied veracity „Who has jun arrived from Ma- 


cedon, that none of Philip's guards, even. thoſe 


1 he treats with the aue but deceit- 
ful names of companions, and fellow: ſoldiers, can 


merit his eſteem, without incurring his hatred and 
perſecution. Such is the intolerable jealouſy ; ſuch 
the malignant envy, which crowns the other odious 
vices of this monſter, who, defying every ſenti- 
ment of virtue and decency , drives from his pre- 


ſence. all who ſhudder, all who are diſguſted, at 


the moſt unnatural enormities; and whoſe court 1s 
continually crowded by buffoons , paraſites, ob- 
ſcene poets and drunkards; ee eee when 


drunk, will dance, but ſuch dances as modeſty 
dare not name. Slight and trivial as theſe mat- 


ters may to ſome appear, they exhibit the worth- 


Kain of Philip . and; announce the Ry 


3 The nt Demoſth. p. 8. vil. Schol. ad Artftoph, 


in Nubib. From the deſcription above ? given of Athenian man- 


ners, it appears 285 * e e was. writs We ee 
e x; TT. 0 TY 8 ; oY 


Wy 
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0 nay. „ Which awaits him. The ae defects of kik 


character are hid in the blaze of proſperity **;.but _ 
| when misfortune - happens his native deformity 
will appear. For it is eaſy to probe that, as in 
the bodily frame, men, during the ſeaſon of health; ; 
are inſenſible of what is weak and diſordeted in 
their conſtitutions, which imperfections are imme. 


diately felt on the firſt approach of ſickneſs; ſo 


the glory of foreign conqueſt conceals the vices | 
and defects of republics and monarchies; but let 
calamity happen; let the war be carried to their 
frontiers, and thoſe hitherto latent evils. Iiare: | 
| Yiately become manifeſt... . - 1 ee 
Ef there is a man among you, Adbehinös! wh 0 


thinks that Philip is a formidable enemy, becauſe 
he is fortunate ; I agree with that man. Fortune 
has a mi bty influence, or rather Fortune alone 
ny ons in human anita Yet could you be 
petſuaded to do but the ſmalleſt part of your duty, 


I would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's; 
for you, ſurely, have better reaſon tv truſt in the 


aſſiſtance. of Heaven. But we remain, I think, 


inactive, heſitating, delaying , and deliberating, 
vrhile our enemy takes the field, braving ſeaſons 
and dangers, and neglecting no opportunity bf ad- 
vantage. And if the indolent and careleſs are 
abandoned by their beſt friends, can we expect that 
the gods „however favorable, mould alliſt us, ii 


we will not help ourſelves? 


80 Secunds res mir# ſunt vitiis obtentul.. Salut © 465 © ; 
From what is ſaid below, it appears that, by Fortune, De- 
moſthenes here means the diſpenſations of Providence 5 and by 

good. Fortune „the Favor of Heaves: | 


The 
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_ «Macedon: hanſted- that he, has 
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2 bt” dere, - With the tits of wks We 


ILY, but” Wied dhe fut of tity talents, Which he had 


tet | 1 en e Dt vers e in 


ark, 6 10 1 Beſs "es al 
Afofedet of Philip » When 4 been 
2 2 W tle "The" inhabitants of this 
: x thu Within their Walls; they 
| 115 iber, oy "Toron®, cities of 
ab th. belides manly Iafetior towns, 
£0 . 15 af pearatice of Philip, were for. 
dite feccive his bribes and to open theit gates 


| 21d this ks Tharnefol venatity 55 In Fee we 1 Probidel 


ot deter, made e 6 i846 f. obſerve 
£6. his gen erats' 155 e 2 thenc&forth conſider 
vid fortreſs 8 Tok Fegnable;” which ould admit a 


mul lachen with) oioney'®. " Dejeated b dy continuat 
Yolles'* the Ol . og 1 ag their thoüghts to ne- 
294 Aton, dP they might at leaft amuſe the in- 

7 lh e re: wb Athenian 'Tuccours. 


Phil 1 pr ons 5 4Kelig n, and dexterouſly 


E NY e de tene | MﬀeWing te lend an 
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But Wega le e continuin 
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29, Athenzus „ I. Ali. 1 630. 3 Pemoſthen. "AG ii. 
2 Diodorus, 1. wis . 460. Mga "Jon Mal nene, YN 
ME — bil ſuprss Diadorus , p. 451, 0 the matter 
ſomewhat - differently But ie acknowledges that the king of 
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dn enemy, who. Otten fl: 


"by. Demoſthenes, with too partial eyes. The ora 


one was treceſſary, either they; mult leave Qhrathur, - 
or he Maceden This explicit d r 
tered to deſtroy, but bo 
might always: be believed den be 7 


folpeted,.t that aheir 7 by was at hand. Th 
endeavoured to retard the fatal moment by ©; vi- 
gorous ſally, in which their cavalry „ commanded = 


by Apollonides, particularly ſignalized thai valor 
But they were repulſed by ſuperior nub _ 
FF ·ĩů˙ô*—— Thar 


poſture of ere, the; ambaGidars failed 
The: Athens and having arrived there; found ito 


their utter aſtoniſhment, the multitude still m_— 


Joying the imaginary. triumph of Chz es. 
nder, who chiefly: owed his c 


bonne of | ſuperficial; qualities over the undi. | 


cerning folly of the people was a warm and active 
partiſan of democracy, and as ſuch viewed, even 


tor, beſides; well knew that the irregular, ; uſcleſs,- 


or deſtructive operations of the Athenian arms, 
ought not always to be charged on the miſconduct 
of the general. The troops were always ill paid; 


ſometimes not paid at all; and 3 diſobe- 


dient and mutinous. Inſtead of ſubmitting to con · 
trol, they often controlled: th 


were prompt and ungovernable; ; When 


| der eie 80 1 5 5 they threatened; as 
m0 1 Bender Thilipe at N 1 . e 
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ir leaders; their 


MIT rompelied 


Av. 
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the Olyn» 
__ _ thians - 
din en- 
fiorceil by 
. eee 


N Allies Which he perſuades them to regard as their 


| * 
; g TT 8 2 1 >» 
3, eee 


| Demöſthenes, therefore * agai in undertook 
ſecond” the and of Olynthus, : Are: all accu - 
fatto” agaiuſt particular perſons. Aſter endeavour- 


| negl ? 24 


wy ern it 7 1 3 


wild, Andes; and d 


ing tor brew d the vain confidence of his country- 
men, Which had been excited by the ſuppoſed ad- 
Van ges of Chares, and the venal breath of cor- 


"rbpt- Sed he deldribes the real danger of their 


own. The criſis Was mow arrived; and if they 


liged to meet Philip in- 


a. He reminds them 


f che various ocbafions, Which hey had already 
loft, of repelling this rapacious tyrant, this hoſtile 
5 Barbariau, chis mixture of perfidy and violence, 

For Who he cannot find auy name ſufficiently re- 
-proachfol. '<- Bur ſome” perhaps will ſay, it is the 
 Sufrneſs of a public fpeaker to adviſe, not t. up- 
braĩd . We wih to aſſiſt the O ynthians 

Fill alfiſt chem; bat inſorm us how our aid may 
be rendered moſt effectual. Appoint magiſtrates, 


Athenians! for the inſpection of your lavvs; not to 


perience; mean the laws reſpecting 
cal funds thus openly I declare itj. a 


me about 


the preſent opportunity of fulfilling their 
engagements to eee they muſt ſoon be ob- 


— 


enact new laws they Are already too numerous; 
but eto repeal thoſe Whaſe ill effects you Ai ex- 
| >theatri- 


che foldiery:! Byithe!firſtz1the ſoldier s pay is con- 


tamed; ; as «theatrical expenſes, by the cuſeleſs and 
| from juſtice the coward 


inactive; . th Aecondiſcr den 
ho N Pg OY 55 . the ar 
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| muon,” „After ah: 


n this _delicate and dangerous | 
Fi Denplene . . obſerved aii lem 
ſure and reſentment in the. countenances of - 
 heaxers ; „ and then MM. Is N Was "artfully | 
turning the diccourſe: e ot... With * 
view to give Woes, Hor 15 FY: 1211 mag H 15 
7 io 1 181 but becauſe 1 think jt 115 e duty, 
a public peaker to prefer youy intere to, you 
pleaſure... Such Were the Ro maxims an and 8 
(you yourſelves now it] of t ole ancient and; ik 
Juſtrious -orators whom. all u unite. to, praiſe, but 
none venture to imitate; Ne "of. the. Pang Arif . 
tides of Nicias, of Pericles, and of him w 
name **, I, bear. But ſince. miniſters have appeared _ 
who dare not addreſs the aſſembly, till they Wy = 
conſulted you. about the. counſels oe, they o TER De: 
to give, who. .alk, as it were, What, ſhall 1 pr 
poſe? What: ſh all I adviſe? ] In what _ EH. 
can I do you pleaſure? the {ſweet draught of flat- 
tery has concealed-a deadly poiſon 3 our ſtrengtüß 
= Te ee, our glory” tarniſhed, the public:begs 
gared and diſgraced | While 'thsſe ſmodtfeongued 3 


N KAnn, e apulence.and ſplendor ** ** 
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out, Demoſthenes inſiſts that the people, at large ,enjoyed muck = 
leſs authority in his dime than in the day a e., All. 
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own; for if you, Wopld pürſue che road to glory 
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33 0. the. +K6vernment ad. \become more demooratical. 'Demof- 
| enge. himſelf allows this: the orators, he Lays, dart not addreſs 
he. Pente how With" Wat Wöbebes Gen teh und Ermer. . 
This apparent | contradiction 'zhows the nature and tendency of 


. ipterchange of ſervitude. 


N als rohr of onkrer 


and ha 
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pineſs, you need not foreign inſtructors: 
Tufficient io ſ flow ' the example of thoſe 
hom vo are deſcended. "The Athenians 


Gf former times, Whom the orators never courted, 


ee treated With chat indulgence to which you 


are a ccuſtomed, held! with general conſent, the 


ſove 9 5 of doe ok for ſixty-five years”; ; depo- 
oo eo thouſand talents in the Sade; 


vi 125 4 King of Macedon in that Tubjection which 1 
a.. | irBariah Ges br ye erected many and 1. 

of the ex ploits Which their own 
Valar had CE e gp J and fea; in a word, 
- are the only people on record whoſe glorious ac. 
je s tränfcend the power” of envy. Thus great in 


üſtrious trophies 


their civil adyijniſtration | Was Hot leſs admi- 


teins ple which they adored, the dedications which 


1 25 offered to the odds, will never be excelled in 
lcence; but, 0 private lite,” o 9 8 080 15 
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1 en thy popular erators Hb n | 
1% Jet it 30 well: knows that. Ince A ee Ariſtis 


that ſpecies popular government which the Greeks called och» 
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any of you has examined the houſe of Agiſtides-or 


Milciades, he will find chem yndifth . 


the contiguous buildings hy ſuperior elegapeg cr 


0 grandeur... The ambition of thoſe luſh [= - Fs 8 


men Was to, exalt the, republic, not gg Sh 
themſelves, . 3, and this juſt, moderation,jaccom — 
panied by. Piety. and patriotiſm, raiſed; their coupe . 
he height ol reger. 8 5 by 
Such was the conditiog -of Athens under thoſe.ſfur 


cere and honeſt men. Is it the fame, organe 
the ſam 7 the indulg 1 


Sy qi} 


ge. Fut you. behold in What ſolitude, Menne, wer 
left... The Lacedæmonians loſtiz the Thebzns.har | i than 


raſſed by War; no other republic worthy,of aſpiring e 


19, the ſovereignty. Vet. at chis. period, when. nm 1 


Bede not onſy have defended. our own poſſeſſions, 
but have. become. the, arbiters and umpires pf all 


i around us, We have been ſtripped of, bole. pror 
N vinces; ye, have; expended. hiteen hundred talents 


fruitleſsly ; ; We have loſt, in time of peace, the at 


liances d advantages which the arms,.pf, ON. 


ceſtors had acquired; and we.have.railed.up.and 


armed a moſt formidable; enemy againſh ur 


ih 9 let the man ſtand forth, who, can,ſhownfram — 
what. other..cauſe Philip benen greatnels. | 
But the milerable condinen of par, fene affairs 
1 perhaps, e by the been as our 
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ce of gur preſeatymi- 5 I 
age. waye other topics gn, which. might; en- 
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: _ . our'ca '\Roadsi repaired, x walls whitened, \ Foun- 
dee e e *f A 
- bea us e PT advantages, "paſs 


ok tro i pl Gy = as Geir country be- 


| dhe force of this diforder? It is „ Athenians ! 
Formerly the people did cheir duty, took the 


| n „„ 
Lieenti W las by the: motives 
ouſneſs of 


So OS: hotior/* Inſtead of taking the field 
nian troops if perſon, they ſent to Olynthus* 'a body of foreign 


1 21 


hs lere infafitry, amou nting to four thouſand, with a 


| Chard Hundred and fifty horſe, under the command of 
2 8 Charidemus. This un worthy general, Who was 


8 che flave of his mercenaries, and of his. own' de- 
teſtable paſſions, gratified the rapacity of his troops 


_ by iraVaging the Macedonian province of Bottiza, 
on the confines of Cbalcis. At length, however, 
e threw bis forces” inte Olynthus; and the be- 


. fegen eheotraged by this reinforcement, hazarded 5 


anotherfally; in which they Were defeated and re- 
pelled Wit Lonſiderable lofs. The Athenian mer- 


cttfaries ere rendered every day more contempt- 


Jie by their 'cow 


dice, and more dangerous by 


om We nc eee. 9 yo. s aids ws $71 FR at 


0 "OS Daa ante Nugces. Demoſthenes diſdained not ſuch a a gingle 
r when it preſented. nnr naturally, but ag ie * OCs 


eure in | hls Vas, it is plain that he never VO for l. 
3 


da 1 J dense Kare and ge lend improvements of 


lefsand* gradually : riſe on its ruins. "What | 


. | t, and thus kept the 8 capiy in 
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their licentiouſnicls,”” The-beaſtly Charidemus had 
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gularities. e 5 2 eee hes — 
at every meal, to a ſcandalous exceſs: his bruta- 
lity i inſulted the women: of 8 ane ; ee 
Was his Impudent fhgacy , 

he deman 
pretended: ae a beautiful Macedonian ye 
* captive in the cit. 175 e 
In this ſtate of affairs, the ; Olfinchins" a cid 
time applied to Athens. On the preſent ocbaſiöh; 
Eſchines, , who' afterwards became ſuch an active 
partiſan of the Macedonian "intereſt," particularly 
diſtinguiſhed his zeal and his patriotiſm.” The 
Tpeech of Demoſthenes, to the ſame purpoſe, is 
ſtill on record. He cchidats Ind conjures his coun- 
trymen to ſend to Olynthus an army of citizens, 
and at the ſame time to make a diverſion by - 
vading the Macedonian coaſt. Unleſs both be 
done, the indefatigable induſtry of Philip wool 
render either ineffectual. Have you ever con. 


ATE HOY: 


ſidered the rapid progreſs of this prince? He he“ 


gan by taking Amphipolis, then Pydna, Poti OY 


5 a 


and Methone;' from thence he poured his troops: 


6 n 


Revs. 


7 £22 65 
The cauſe 


of the 


Olynthi- 


ans vigor- 
ouſly ſup- 
ported by 


Eſchines A | 


and De- i 


” : . * 
+ . © 
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into I beſſaly, and became maſter Of Pheræ, Pe- ; 


_ gaſ, and Magneſia. Then, turning towards Thrace, 

he over-ran provinces; conquered and divided-. 
kingdoms; ; and ' ſeated himſelf on the trophies of 

fallen crowns and broken ſceptres: I ſpeak not of 

his expedition againſt the Pæonians and Illyrians, 
into Epirus, — and where has not ambition con- 
_ duced his arms? But why this wy enumeration ? 


1, ot 5 1 & 
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ns to! vn. Olynchus ” by. pn ol that. . bs 
Vould never have undertaken the ſiege of that place, | 
if he had expected ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance; eſpe- 
ceially at a time When his allies. were, ready to re- 
volt; When the Theſſalians wiſhed, to throw off the 
| yoke;; when the Thracians and Illyrians longed to 
recover their freedom. Thus the power of Phi- 
2 ws , lately-repreſented as ſo. formidable, is by no 
7 * The obſervation-is. uncommon, but jut: 1 Rs rafe- | 
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0 "IN . prove OY 3 opportunities which 


your negligence has loſt, and the unextinguiſhable 
ardor of an adverſary, whoſe ſucceſſive Na e 
ly bring him nearer to your walls. 


e a man in this aſſembly, . whoſe Pliage 
perceives not that. the ſufferings of the Olynthians 


are the forerunners of our own? , The preſent con- 
juncture calls you, as with a loud voice, at length 


to touſe ſrom your lethargy, and to profit by this 
laſt teſtimony of the bountiful protection of the 
gods. Another is not to be expected, after the 
many Which you have deſpiſed and forgotten; 4 
ay forgotten for favorable conjunctures, like 
niches, and other giſts of heaven, are, remem- 


V3 
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bered with gratitude,.only by thoſe: who have under- 


ſtanding to preſerve and to enjoy them. The ſpend- = 
E tes his thankfulneſs with. | his. wealth. " > 
ade lame e We 5 readers him Dark wy 
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8 elt wight © © u 2 


means real and ſolid; one 'vigore 


yet overwhelm bim; and the paſſion of hope, as "BNNY-. 


well as that of fear, is rendered ſubſervient to the 


purpoſe of the otator. He again touches on the 
article of ſupplies; but with ſuch caution as ſhows - 
that his former more explicit obſervations had been . 


heard impatiently. © As to money for the en 


penſes of the war (for without money nothing can | 


be done), you poſſeſs, Athenians! a military fund 
exceeding that of any other people. But you have 
unfortunately withdrawn it from its original deſti- 
nation, to which were it reſtored, there could not 
be any neceſſity for extraordinary contributions. 
What! do you propoſe in form that the theatrical 
e ſhould be applied to the uſes of the ſoll 


diery ? No, ſurely. But I affirm”, that ſoldiers 
muſt be raiſed; that a fund has been allotted for | 
their ſabſiſtence; and that in every well- regulated 
community, thoſe who are paid by the public 


ought to ſerve the public. To profit. of the pre- 


ſent conjuncture, we muſt act with vigor aud ce 
lerity, we mult diſpatch ambaſſadors y to animate 
the neighbouring ſtates againſt Philip; we mut 
take the field in perſon.” If war "raged on the 


frontiers of this country, with'what rapidity would 


the Macedonians. march hither? Why will you 
throw away a ſimilar opportunity? Know, that but 


one alternative remains, to carry the war into Ma- 
cedon, or to receive it in Attica. If Olynthus re · 
. we may ravage the territories of Philip; 'Y 


1 a 8 the” | Athenians had een , pu- 
nizhable by death. Sw — 111 1 4 1 - ds OE . e 
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xv. him from coming hither ? The Thebaus! To ſay 
. nothing too ſevere, they would rather reinforce . 
arms. The Phocians! they who, without our af. 

1 ſiſtance, cannot defend themſelves. O 

|  _ dares not come! It is madneſs to think COLE 
_ . |defigns of which he already boaſts with ſuch bold 
-  [imprudence, he will not venture to execute, when 
nothing oppoſes his ſucceſfs I think it unne- 
veſſary to deſcribe the e between attack 
ing Philip at home, and waiting for him here. 
Were you obliged, only ſor one month, to en- 


the country, your bucbandmen would ſuſtain more 
loſs than has been incurred by all the former exi- 
Sences of the war. This we bappen, although 
the enemy kept at a diſtance ; but at the approach 
and entrance of an invader, hat” devaſtation muſt 


/ grace, the moſt ruinous of all loſſes, to men * 
pable of reflection. . 11 
run. The arguments of Demoſthenes prevailed. 45 an 


takes - inf g 
8 embaſſy was ſent into Peloponneſus, o inflam 


olymp. the hoſtility. of that country againſt Philip; and 


| _ it Was determined to aſſiſt the Olynthians with an 

c. 348. 
| ee With alu his policy, / Philip ſeems to ho7e had the vanity of 
* Greek. The vigor of the original is not to be translated: 
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e n 1 * ſhould that republic be ama who will kindle 


camp without the walls, and to ſubſiſt an army in 


YH . | be produced Add to this, the inſult and dif. 


46 by i dene Dur, Nagy: ric avruy ar wes Foupo Bow; 
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army of Athenian citizens. But before this: reſa- en * » 25 2 1 


lution could be carried into effect, Olyathus ws | 


no more. The cavalry belonging to that place 
had acted with great ſpirit againſt the beſiegers. 
As the works were too extenſive to be completely 
inveſted, the Olynthian horſemen made frequent 
| incurfions** into the: ſurrounding territory, Where 
they not only ſupplied themſelves with proviſions 
and forage, but beat up the quarters, attacked 
the advanced poſts, and interteptad the convoys 
of the enemy. Theſe advantages were chiefly 
owing to the merit of one man. In the various 
ſkirmiſhes, as well las in the two general engage - 
ments ak had: happened ſince the comtmience : 
ment of the ſiege, Philip perceived that Apollo 
nicles, who commanded the enemy's: horſe, dif. 
played iſuch valor and abilities as might long re- 
tarch, perhaps Altogether defeat, che ſucceſs of his 
 undertakibg. His | ſecret emiſſaries were therefore + 
ſet to work; perfidious clamors were ſown among 


the populace of Olynthus; Apollonides was pub-. 


liely accuſed ; and, by the. malignant practices of 


traitors, ö condemned to baniſhmene on a ſuſpicion 


B of treaſon The command of the cavalry. was 
| beſtowed on Laſthenes and Euthycrates, , two 


-wretches who had ſold. their country to P bilip. | 7 


Having obtained ſome previ ous ſueceſſes, which 
had been concerted the better to maſk their de- 
ſigns, they advanced againſt a Macedonian poſt; 


f ured it 21 + tha. 1 Ky RL, 5 e, the flying 
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Pn and betrayed theit! own troops into an 
ambuſh prepared by the enemy. Surrounded on 


all ſides, the Olynthians ſurrendered their arms; 


and this fatal diſaſter encouraging the Macedonian 


partiſans within the walls, ſoon opened the gates of 


Olynthus. The: conqueror entered in triumph, 
Plundered and demoliſned the. city. and dragged 
the inhabitants into ſervitude Laſthenes, Eu- 
thycrates, and their aſſociates, ſhared: the fame; or 


fk even a worſe fate; Philip is ſaid to have abandoned 


. This im. 
portant 


conqueſt 


_Joſpires 


Philip with 


tion to 
ſeize Ther- 


15 mopylz 


them to the 
ſoldiers, Who butchered: them almoſt before his 
eyes, It is certain, chat though his mean and 
blind ambition © often employed treachery, his 


indiguant rage of the Macedonian 


Juſtice or his pride always deteſted the traitor . 


The conqueſt of Olynthus put Philip in poſſeſ- 


ſion of ths; region of Chalcis, and tfe northern 
coaſt of the Egean ſea; an acquiſition of terri- 


tory; Which rendered his dominions on that ſide 


round and complete, His: kingdom was | now | 
TORTS Hap the north 7 80 0 K mrs e 
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| 5 Fae Four. reaſons conſpired. to ts: this 1 57 diere of 
the Olyothians: | 1. Philip bad loſt a, great many men in the 


| netze 5 re roy cr 1 rag rf 


Bloor,” P. 44% 4 The Diynthiane ad reecivet his bstural 
_ . Aids and Meuelaus, aceuſed of treaſon. Juſtia. 
15 ili. Se bil, 3. Fhilip wanted money to curry e on, bie intyignes 
Nen cities. Paomagin; d. turm Ci ſoil OMe) N rug re 
ee | duties, e aqurrn op T&T0.. | C122 ono an” re 
N ti n che meet, 4 Diodbrus immediately after 
adds the fourth reaſon, That be might deter t _ neighbouring 


4 e oppoſing his meaſures. Diodor., Þ., * bene 0e „ 


16 Nemoſth. "I. ili. fect. 4. 
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of Kerſobleptes, and on the füt ita: 1 73 
tory of Phocis, a province abel comprehend. An. l 
ing the ſtraits of Thermopyhe, Which had for- _ 3 = - 
merly belonged” to 4 different divifion of Greece. wo 9 
Beſides the general motives of intereſt, which - - 55 1 
prompted him to extend his dominions, he“ dit. 
cerned the peculiar importante of acquiring the 
Thermopylz and the Helleſpont, firice the former 
Was emphatically" eyed che Gates of Gteece;/ dd. 

th ed the only communication between 

5 y and tho fertile ſhores of che Eusine. 
Steets, "exceeding in population the — 9 
its extent and kerslley, annual dre W ſupphes f 
corn from thoſe northern regions? The Atheni- 
ans, in :particular, had ſettlements even in the 
remote peninſila' of Crim Turtary > anclently ell. 
ed the Taurica Cherſoneſus, by means Sn 
they purchaſed and importe che ſuperfluous pas- — 
ductions of that remote climate Their "ſhips 2 
could only ſail thither by the Helleſpopt; „ ” 
ſhould- that important ſtrait be reduce under the „„ 
power of an enemy, they muſt be nes rs excluded 1 
from a uſeful; and even 3 . bravck's 
8 commerce. „ . 
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Philip atrorived: 0 e. eee — Philip | 
Several intereſt of all the Grecian republics * 
aſſiſt Kerſobleptes and the P hoc ans "which" y by of the 
in other words, to defend the 1 26th he "OI 


Thermopyle. The intereſt of the ee Olymps 


N Was diameti Yoo oppoſite ;; nor could he. Ee: e 0 Me” 5 5 


th . a d 1 N as Hed. v8 nile (hy - bod? * ti | Ivy ann 
ET 2. benennen Toney bs. rod hd * anpattgetioga , © viig 
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1 XX: W. he: firſt. rendered bimſelf maſter of thoſe important 
E- + poſts; Thin delicate, _ furoiſhed. W 
3 —_— of ym png wap celebr rated, 2 pul lj 
_ feſtival of gratitude and joy, at neighbouring 
ton of on inner Abb ei + Olympiag od 


. obliterated. the rem. 


abrance of his recent 


Aan ol alt. 
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ö Demoſth. oy iſa _Legatione ,. et; Diodor, 5. 4. Ae 
DEBTS, rt oth Demoſthenes and 5 mention 3 n Fon 
which does Hönbr to hip. and min more to INES 
Ile After dianer;;| tie king: /avcording; to his cuſtom-;/ vas 
a 0 _ > diftributing his preſents 3 awilft the general feſtivity, Satyrus | 
ED , - ©. Mone wore a "ad. countenance. The l ing addreſſeq him kindly, 
EC | and, in the language of the times , deſired him to ask à boon. 
„ that much prefents as others received (cups af gold, 
e is Weed to ieh of Reele value; phat he had | indeed. ome 
ines 85 1 to ask \ due, feared a genial. Philip. having encouraged. him, 
1 1% Protteded: oy pollophanes of Pydaa was. my friend: at his 
" | Width 0 bis! ewo: daugtitirs; both arrived at u marriageable' age, 
... +112, [gre ent 26 / Olynehus ,} taken captive, „Hand ſubjected to all the 
a He" oY k ſervity The tue preſents I requeſt, . t 
e IE 5 deſign mb. ne 9g her 2 myletf, but T4 
| = "= give chem ſuch . as Shall enable them to marry hap. © 
5 a ” 8 had been an dete opponent , and even | 
| | | friends : 


5 Pe 8 5 ol Philip 
i: = d Qiynthus; "and. this ae EL 


d gd Lora 
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| friends, '-and/*Gonfirn ed the atachment's nee _—_ ö * 1 


mandate e Ad Wag lane 
Amidſt cheſe Teber loste br, g and fe nene 
Philip ſeems not to have forg Wen, one ont! 


that the 'moſt immediate obje@of his/ policy 250 


detach the Athenians from the cauſe of Phocis and 
Fe bleptes, Who were both their -Mies* För 
this purpoſe, 


| feel the inconver 
prepare _ for:the inſidious propoſal” of a'fepwAts 


pri. Gage . 7 en 


na 45379 


u tothe Masters e Had fflentty Ac- 
quired- a conſideräble naval force. Philip begun 


to attack the Athenians on theirs favorite element, : 


His fleet ravag 


their tributary iſlands'of*'Eente 


and Imbros; ſurpriſed? and took a ſquidroti”wof 
16 ſtationed on the Cotter caffe | 


Athenian v 
Enbeen; dn, cocour{get by theſe adaßtas 


boldly ſailed to Attica, made à deſcefit on the A 4 


of Marathon,; " repelled” the Athenian caval 


headed by — ravaged the territory, and 
carried eff che Salachinian galley. From therice 


they proceeded to the iſle of Salamis, and defeated 
a — detachmen 

demus. The illuſtr 
Salamis were effaced by the inſults of the Mace- 
donians, , whoſe Heet- pen re ras 1 
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the FO engmy, of Philip; ; jet this. prince. 3 the, 6. 
queſt of Satyrus , and e e Ne ere to provide . the 
daughters of his friend. 
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A While he courted-jndividuals With pe 
culiar addreſs he determined to make che F public 3 
nce of the war, 2 6 
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6 nu P. 8 with hoſtile i polls s: fr and With military and 


: His in. Fe 
trigues - 
give 3 95 
poſſefſion 
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| 1 


His deceit- 
Ful embaſſy 
to Athens; 


naval glory 


The adtivity. * F Philip Cadet: his ae bee 
tuns. Tlis intrigues were , renewed in Eubœa. 


Under pretence of delivering the iſland from the 
tyranny and extortions of Moloſſus [the Athenian 


 gommander;, he landed ſuch a body of troops there, 
as proved ſufficient, with the aſſiſtance of hi „ 
herents, to expel the Athenians. Such a N 

plication of calamities might have diſguſted that 


people with the war againſt Philip, whoſe hoſtility, 


directed againſt. them alone, ſeemed to have for- 


gotten the Ph cians and Kerſobleptes; when ſecret 
but zealous partiſans of Macedon arrived at Athens, 


as ambaſſadors from Eubœa, commiſſioned to 


ſettle Amicably | all differences F ee u two 


countries They obſerved, chat Philip had left 
the illand abſolutely ſree and index 


dent; and 
that, though conſtrained to take arms in defence 
of his allies, he Was ſincerely deſirous of making 


| peace with the Athenians. The repreſentations of 
the Eybean. ambaſſadors. were enforced by. the i in 


£ — * 7 5 


| ptolemus, the. firſt, [difiinguiſbed; 28 4 player,, che 
fecond as a player, and poet, who. having acquir- 


bl es unes in Mace „ returned to h own 
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+, 014 he: be t anne te 1 have Muna Dr. 


on 
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Leland. See his Life of Philip, vol. ii. p. 43. The events 


themſelves are related in the oration of Demoſthenes commonly 
entitled the Pirſt 'Phitippio;, bnt which the Doctor, with great 
Probability, conſiders as. two diſtinct 18 Tpoken | at different 
tim es. | 
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c to ere the icant of their Wilts - 
protector. They affirmed that the king of Macedon xXXV. 
earneſtly wiſffed to live on good terms with! the 
republic; and the Athenians paid much regard WW 
men, whoſe talents were then highly eſteened, 55 
and who had remitted the tiches amaſſed a" 
foreign country, to putchaſe lands in Attica, and 
to Topply.) with 1 2 che eee of the f Walle 
ſervice. „„ 


Demoſthenes Cw chrough theſe dah a: #*p _ 


artifices ; but in vain endeavoured to alarm * hg w 
_ uiifuſpeRting credulity of bis countrymen: On a 


future occaſion, aſter the plot had become manifeſt, le 


he upbraids their careleſs indifference and delufiöh * 

at this important criſis.” © Had you been ſpeQators 

in the theatre, and not deliberating on matters of 

the higheſt moment, you could not have heard 
Neoptolemus with more fachen, nor me Wü 4 

more reſentment n . ac 5 Pho, 9 
Such was the diſpoſition of is 0 hen Richines 
Eſchines returned from js Peloponneſiati! . 
baſſy. He had aſſembled the great council of the ' embaſſy, 
Ari; revealed to them the dangerous views” ne 3 
of Philip, which threatened the liberty of Steece; pane e. 
and, notwithſtanding the powerful oppoſition of bentment 
Hieronymus, and other Macedonian partiſans, had: "TO 
engaged that people to approve the patriot Zeal 

of Athens, and to deliberate” on taking arms in 

the common cauſe. In relating the ſucceſs of his 
embaſſy , he inveighed with great e N 
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« vbo. had ſold the intereſts 


of their country ito. a. f —_ tyrant The . Greeks | 
eir danger. The miſerable. 
of Olynthus ought ever to be before their 

it his return through Peloponneſus , he 


i held a ſight ſufficient. to melt the moſt ob. 
5 durate Heart; thirty young Olyathians ,- of both 


driven like a herg of cattle, as a preſent 
bil ip to ſome of the unworthy inſtruments 


The ſulceptible ati pe ans: e temper. of the. - 


"multitude, was, deeply affected by the repreſenta-. 
tions of Eſchines; the pacific advices of Neopto- 
lemus and his aſſociates were forgotten; war and 


revenge again echoed through the aſſembly. At 


the requiſition of Tel ges, ambaſſadors were $f 
| diſpatched to confirm. the boſtile reſolutions of the 
Arcadians, and.to. awaken the terror of the neigh - 
bouring republics. The Athenian, youth were 
aſſembled in the temple of Agraulos to ſwear 
Ny irreconci cable hatred a 
daoniags and, the mol 


ainſt Philip and the Mace- 
au ful imprecations were 
degoupced againſt the mercenary traitors who. co- 


© operated with the public enemy. I bis fermenta- 
tion might at length have purified into ſtrong and 
2705 deciſiwe meaſures; and bad Philip poſſeſſed only 
$4 an ordinary degree of vigilance, a confederacy 
might have been yet formed in Greece ſufficient 
to repel, the Macedonian arms. But 8 conſum 


r en thought Wels done bil fy. 
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neglected ; 4468; as (he allo ddl ane the e 4 Fe b. 2 2 


thing was 
22727 opportunity to paſs unimproved, he often xxxv. 
derived very dag e . Kg e e 
| inconſiderable cauſes. 1 PM 5 
8 Au Athenian of the Ck: ty htynon,, a man _ Dexterity 
| wealthy and powerful, had been attacked, robbed, | a er 7 


and confined by ſome Macedonian' ſaldiers, who diverting —Þ 
obliged him to purchaſe his liberty by a very e 
ſiderable ranſom . As this violence had Been 
committed during the. filteen. days of truce that 2 

| followed the celebration of the Olympic games, . 

I Phrynon very aut üpßofed that the king ii 

25 | of Macedon, whe | Had 166k been ambitious of ob?ꝰ⸗ 1 
taining a place i in che Grecian confederacy, would 4; 

| not abet this act of inlſuſtice and "impietys He 

2 had therefore requeſted his countrymen, who 7a ; 7 
that time prepared to negociate with Philip an 
exchange of priſoners, to Join him in commiſſion : 


5 with Cteſiphon, a man of experience and bapacity, 

Who had been already named to thay ene e 
. imagining/that by appearing in a public character, e 3 
; he might the more eaſily recover the ranfom and 1 3 


other monies that had been unjuſtly extorted from 
him. Having arrived in Macedon, the ambaſſadors 
| were received and treated by Philip with uncom- 
5 mon politeneſs and reſpec; their demands were 
| moſt obligingly granted, or rather prevented; ¾ 
the king apologized to Phrynon for the ignorant 3 
Tuſticity of his ſoldiers, which had led them to at 
ſo unwarrantably ; and he lamented both to Phry- „„ 
non and Cteſiphon, the en of their 17 Is „„ 
346 Eſchines de falſa . 2 1811 25 
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0 K A r. miſſion, fince be peg nothing / more fineerely At 


e 


pro ves 
every fa- 
_  vorable 


Incident. 


CY 


2 oblic ©, At — return to rent the repre- 
1 


r of ſuch men could not be without 


weight; nor could they fail being extremely fa- 
_  ” | Yorable to the king of Macedon. 
ne im: 
with no. leſs dexterity **. At the taking and ſack 
. of Olyntbus, Stratocles and Eucrates, two Athe. 
niaus of diſtinction, had been ſeized and carried 
into Macedon. Bx ſome accident theſe men had 
not been releaſed With th r. 
relations were anxious for their Hake 
fore applied to the Athenians, that a proper per- 
ſon might be ſent to tygait 


Another incident followed, which was enced 


x,prifoners. Their 


of their ranſom. Arif. 
todemus Was employed in this commiſſion, but 


was more attentive to paying his court than per- 


forming his duty; and, at his return home, ne- 


glected to give an account of his negociation. 


Philip, meanwhile, whoſe vigilance never ſlept, 
: and Who well knew the boſtile reſalutipns i in agita- 
tion againſt him at Athens, releaſed the priſoners 
Without ranſom, and (diſmiſſed them with: the 


_ higheſt expreſſions of regard. Moved by grati- 


tude, Stratocles appeared i in the aſſembly, blazed 


forth the praiſes of the king of Macedon , and 


loudly complained againſt the careleſs indifference 


of Ariſtodemus, Nu had 1 8 to 1 his: 


4 embaſſy * „ 


| The Athe. - 
nians are 
_ perſuaded 


The artful player, thus called upon to act bis 
part, excuſed: his omitting to relate one example of 


* | Eſchines de fall Legazione. . 1d. ibid. * 1. wia. 
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many Proofs of che moſt unbounded genero 
He expitiated on the candor and beneyolence of - 
Philip; and eſpecially on his profound reſpect. for 


Ac Indfs, a 1 vs had recently e fo 0 . AP. "YN 


Ne . 5 I 


FR 
| the republic, With which, he aſſured them, the cvs 


and even to enter into an alliance, on the moſt 
| honorable and adyantageous terms. He probably 
reminded them of the misfortunes which had at- 

tended their arms ſince they commenced War agaioſt ; 
this prince. Fifteen ' hundred "talents e ende 

with diſgrace; ſeventy-five dependent e Ne 
_ cluding thoſe of the Chalcidic region, "16 cy 
coverably ; Olynthus deſtroyed; Eubœa revolted; 
Athens diſhonored and exhauſted; and Macedon 5 
more powerful and more reſpected than at Ah. 1 
former period. This repreſentation did not excee 
the truth; and the calamities of the war had long 
inclined to peace the more moderate and judicious 
portion of the aſſembly. The artificial Seherolity 1 
of Philip, in his treatment of Phrynon and Stra- 


tocles, blazoned by the eloquence of Ariſtodemus, 
fixed tþ 


. wilitary preparations were ſuſpendecd Even | 
_ Demoſthenes and Eſchines yielded to the körrent; 
and imagining that a bad Peace was better than a 


bad war (ſince it was impoſſible to expect ſuccefs 


on was Goes to conclude 2 A Peace, e e 


the wavering irreſolution of the multitude. 


from the fluctuating councils of their country}, „ wy _—_ ” 


1 


PO: a decree = of Philocrates for fending a 


| 50 Fa 4 was attacked ORD one Liciaue. Demoſthenes. 
defended it; and both Demoſthenes and dia „ A6 OS. 
_ from the text, were on the embaſſy, 


Ces he 1 
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0 TY A r. herald and ambaſſadors to diſcover, the real 1 
XIXV. tions of Philip, and to hearkgn to the terms of 
55 ed accommodation with, which he, bad ſo long amuſed | 


n gies „„ 2 T0 


ad The miniſiers Ck ola to "this 1 ſcera 


of the am 


ors. - 85 have been purpoſely choſen among men of op- 
N ohite principles, who might mutually be checks 
n each other. Phrynon,.. Cteſiphon, Ariſtode- 


We and Philocrates, who had uniformly teſtified 


their confidence in the king of Macedon, were 
oppoled by ſchines and Demoſthenes, who bad 
long giſcovered their ſuſpicions of that prince. To 


the 'embaſly were added Nauſicles and Dercyllus, 
mer Altun guihed by the public offices which they 
bad diſcharged with equal patriotiſm and fidelity; 

| Jatrocles, the, choſen friend of YEiſchines ; and 
20 ;Cirnan., illuſtrious: for the name he bore, which 
| deſcended to him from the greateſt and moſt 
fortupate of the Athenian commanders. The whole 
number amounted to ten, beſides Agalocreon of 


. iſla nds in alliance with Athens of os 
Dime. Thos far contemporary, Ame agree; 


ties oda * 
fioned by ©: 
the quarrel. of 


-Demoſ- 


es” Eſchines and Demoſthenes, the former of whom 
Eſchines. was impeached by the latter, furniſh us, in the 
accufation and defence, with the fulleſt and molt 


' diffuſe, but at the eo time the leaſt authentic, 


0 mne e that preſent themſelves in any S of 


* n et Rſchin. de falfa Legatione. 


1 
* 
d . 


58 who was ſent on the 1 85 of the e | 


bing the events which, followed the departure 
beambaſſidors, all is inconſiſtency and contra- 
between dition. The miſunderſtanding that aroſe between 


7 Geet ein al wt ten dn, © £2 


ecian hiſtory. II 1egotia c n A 
tion, as well as the events TE walls it, are *. 

repreſented: in colors the moſt diſcordant; facts 
are aſſerted and denied; while both parties appeal 
to the memory of the aſſembly before Which they 


- 
— 


ſpoke, to the teſtimony of witneſſes, and even tag 
the evidence of public decrees and records; ci: 
cumſtances that muſt appear very extrordinar , 


* 
n 


unleſs we conſider. that fuborning of witneſſes, per- 
jury, and even the falſifying of laws and records, 
were crimes not unuſual at Athens Amidſt this- 
confuſion, the diſcerning. eye of criticiſm, would 
vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. Kicking: | 
was indeed acquitted by his countrymen. But 
nothing poſitive can be learned from a partial 
ſentence, pronounced three years after the alleged 
crimes bad: been committed, when. the power of 
Philip had increaſed to ſuch. an alarmin f 

as gave his faction a decided al * nt even in 
5 the Athenian aſſembly. „ F335 

To diſentangle ſuch 1 we bal Jas. "Account + 
chiefly. to thoſe facts which are allowed on both —_— 
ſides, deducing from them ſuch. conſequences as O- 
ſeem moſt natural and probable. Inu the courſe pre BE 
of. one year, three embaſſies were: ſent to Philip; 6 
the firſt to propoſe a peace, the ſecond. to ratiſy it, . and347- | 
the third to ſee the conditions of it obſerved; and 
in that ſpace of time Kerſobleptes, being 9 | 
of his dominion$.-was reduced into captivity, and 
Philip having ſeized Haien Api invaded T hook, 5 


24 1 my Diſcourſe * the character and. Manners of the | 
Athenlans 8 prefixed to 0 Lyſias and Ifverates. | 
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Thermepylæ and the Helleſpont, the me 
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maſter of 
lt valu- 
able ſafeguards of Greece — having invaded and 


deſolated the territory of a Grecian republic, the 
moſt reſpectable for its antiquity, power, and wealth, 
the ſeat of the Amphictyonic council, and gf the 
revered oracle of Delphi — Theſe Girigg. meaſures 
tended ſo little to excite the diſpleaſure of Greece, 
that the king of Macedon had no ſooner accom- 


pliſhed them, than he threatened to attack Athens 


(who weakly lamented calamities which ſhe had 


ee tense offers another example for the inſtruction 
of poſterity, Demoſthenes aſcribes entirely to the 
corruption and perfidy of the Athenian ambaſſa- 
| dors. © The felicity of 


chiefly in this; that having occaſion for trai- 


: of the am» 


haſſadors. 


neither prudence nor. caurage to prevent} at the 
head of a general confederacy of oh AzmphiQtyonjo | 


ſtates. 
Such extraordinary manta ne of Which hiſto 


Philip, he ſays, © conſiſts 


tors, fortune has! given him men treacherous and 


corrupt beyond his moſt ſanguine hopes and 


| * prayers 
pol an orator, eos by every means to blacken 
the character of his colleagues in the embaſſy, and 


* „5 


This, doubtleſs, is the exaggeration 


particularly that of his adverſary Eſchines, Yet 


* will appear, from the moſt careful fury of the 


— 


v3 dents rien Joby copied the 1 of . 0 emoſ. 


thenes,. X08 ppm het wy n Net Toi ey Tis reh R , 
TON tet 9 Twy rfid Diodorus, ubi GE e 


eſtroyed "FR twenty-two cities of that bw 
in leſs than twenty-two days. Nor was this all: 
a foreign prince having made himſelf n 


the 


* 


[ 
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events af ike times, = I W 1 „ ena * 


lect, if not the treaſon, of the Athenian miniſters, 


greatly ae to > hs ſucceſs * the n, 0 


donian armes ; 
From the firſt moment of Chir derm 58 8 


mutual jealouſies and ſuſpicions of each others 


fidelity. The dangerous character of Philocrates 


Was eue dreaded by Eſchines and Demo. 


> 


ence of 


5 Conte ay 5 | 
Athens; the ambaſſadors began to betray their 
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the ambaſ- 3 
- 


_ ſadors wi 
OT 4 


thenes ; and the latter, if We may believe his „ 


rival, 160 much diſguſted the other ambaſſadors, 


ſeverity of his temper, that they 


by the moroſk 


had almoſt ex inded: him their ſociety; a circum- | 


ſtance rendered credible, not merely by the partial 


evidence of an adverſary, but by the reſentment - 
and indignation always expreſſed by Demoſtbenes 
againſt the behaviour of his colleagues. Having 
arrived at Pella, they were introduced to an au- 

dience; and ſpoke, as had been agreed on, in the 
order of their ſeniority. The hiſcourle of Eſchines 


was the moſt copious and elaborate}, but ſeemed 


iq rather calculated for gaining merit with the Athe- 
: nian aſſembly, , than for influencing the conduct 


Speech of 


Kſchines _ 


f Philip. He recalled: to the memory of the 


ing, the favors of the Athenians towards his 

0 . ; the diſtreſſed condition of the children 
of Amyntas; the ſolicitations of Euridice; and 

| ates, to whom: 
the family of Philip owed the crown of Macedon. 
. Having touched lightly on the ungrateful returns 
: wo by Ptolemy and Perdiccas , he dyelt 9 the 


the generous interpoſitions of Iphi 


12 Demoſthen, al, Aceh. de fallt Legatione, | 
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mitted againſt the republic, eſpecially in ating: 


Ampbipolis * which his father Amyntas had ac- 


knowledged to be a dependent colony of Athens. 
He inſiſted on the impropriety of retaining this 


_ poſſeſſion,” Which as it could not be claimed by 


any ancient title, neither could it be held by che 
right of conqueſt, not being gained in any war 
between the two ſtates. In the time of profound 
peace between Athens and Macedon, Philip had 
taken from the Amphipolitans ane Nthenian eity, "M 
which it concerned his juſtice and his honor to 
reſtore without ny; to its lawful, and "acktiow: 


ledged owners 5 80 454 "elakern 


Had Eſchines/wiſhed yon Wy ni 
pretence for protracting the negociation; he could 


not have done it more effectually than by ſuch a 
demand. It could not poſſibly be expected, that 
à victorious monarch ſhould ſet bounds to his own. 
triumphs, in order to purchaſe: peace by tamelx 
ſurrendering one of the moſt important of bis ac- 
quiſitions. In this light the propoſal appeared to 
Demoſthenes, who thought that his colleague had 
2 forgotten the object of the embaſſy, the 
diſtreſſed ſtate of Athens, how greatly the people 
had been haraſſed by the war, and how eagerly they 
wiſhed for peace. It was now his own turn to 
a prince whom he had often and 
highly offended, Whoſe character and actions he 
had ever viewed and repreſented with the utmoſt 
ſeyerity; but whom, on the preſent: occaſion, 8: 


ſpeak befor 


W. his buſineſs to > booth rather, than to irritate, 


' Philip with 1 


{ 


„ 
. 


admired maſter. Amidſt the ſilent ſuſpenſe of an Hivembarw 1 
unfavorable audience 5 . Demoſthenes began to „ A 


mary, totally. forſook him. Philip endeavoured {a 4 225 - 


liteneſs, telling him that he Was not now in a 49 nn 


I 4 1 to ae: time 1 8 and % 


and the ambaſſadors were ordered to withdraw, 08 


gance the arguments ond Ed by. theſes. 


* 5 : v 
| 8 ws — 1 Pl 25 
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he novelty of thggſituat. 
certed a man of lef 71 i 
The envious, geal: 


5 97 pre · 


itible arguments e 1 5 oratot 1 4 te have 


promiſed, With a very unbecoming | confidence;: 1 7 


the Macedonian courtiers expected ſome piodigy 2 
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of eloquence from the perpetual opponent of their 


raſſment 


ſpeak with ung ateful heſitation, and alter utteriag. „ fuſlon. 
a: few. obſcure, and intercupted, ſentences, his mi 95 


remove his embarraſſment with a mortifying PB, © 


. 9 05 e ſuch an aceident might, 0 Jac = 


Are his intended diſcourſe. Demoſthenes n 
„ but without. better. ſucceſs. The aſſembly 3 „ 
his confuſion with a malignant eh 


ter a er va we ſummoned to Pu¹ ne.. 
After a proper interval, they were ſummo ed to pla I 


the. royal preſence. Philip received. them Wich abe 
great dignity, and anſwered with preciſion and ele. , tors. © oY 


veral ſpeakers, . particularly, thoſe of  Eſchines., 


< O88; Notwithſtanding. the palſion of tie) Adelia for dramalie 8s 
entertain ments. and theit eonſideration for che character of players | 5 
beyond that of any other nation a they were indecentiy ſevere ” : 
theatre; as appears 


againſt their egligences and faults | on wp Ts 
from various 5 bende tt os men "of ene . and FE. 
Rchiges. & * 1 7 5 2187 5 ie N 3 211 2 HH 2 


Artiſices 
df Demo. 


Greece, had not dared to ſay any thing in his pre. 5 
ſeries” Which deferved the ſmalleſt notice or reply. . 


 hived with great weakneſs, and where Philip - 
; th 7 ſuch powers of merriment and feſtivity, 
© eclipſed his talents for negotiation and war. 


e | Gncefity, and diſmiſſed with a letter to'the people 


to alliance with him, he would freely indulge 
"Ha ever entertained for their republic. i 
denining the conduct of his colleagues; but when 


he reflected, that a fair repreſentation of facts 
Would greatly depreciate his character at Athens; 


OM ing e his e 
that Fro man 00 | Bad ever arraigned him with 
moſt ſeverity in the tumultubus aſſemblies of 


The ambaſſadors were then invited to an enter, 
_ tainment, Where Demoſthenes is aid to have be- 


A. 48 3 
1 he | 
ambaſſadors were perſuaded of his 'candor and 


of Athens; aſſuring them that his intentions were 
truly pacific, and that as ſoon as they confented 


thoſe ſentiments of affection and reſpect which be | 


The mortification which Dee tene bal 1% 
c 0 "made him at firſt vent his chagrin by con- 


policy prevailed over reſentment. He began 
_ Privately to tamper with his companions on the 
road, freely rallied che confuſion into which he 


had been betrayed, extolled the ready genius and 


memory of Eſchines; and endeavoured, by pro- 


miſes and flattery, to ingratiate himſelf with thoſe 
whom his recent behaviour had juſtly provoked 


and diſguſted. In a converſation at Lariſſa in 


ä „he acknowledged the maſterly ard 


7 


| Tc 
| nun u. ens ö 


zeige i in W. prai 


3 and. Oteſiphon cried out in tfank 


chat, in the courſe of a long life, he had neuer 


| beheld a. man of ſuch a polite and engaging: 
apprehended chey would;ng 


their honor and ſafety r to b 
ſiſtent in their reports to which they all aſſented 
and Eſchines acknowledges, that he was prev⸗ led 
on by the entreaties of his rival to ꝓromiſe, that he 
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lace 1 hs. aibbaſielews ral [3 * « LY 
es of this, extraordinary a. X 
Eſchines admired the ſtrength, and perſpityiity , 
with which he had anſwered their reſpectivs dif 


er olthenes-; then artſully fai, „he 
ot vente to make ſuck £0 
181 co the Athenian aſſembly; - that 
„required. them to be con: 


would give à favorable ànd falſe account of che 


5 ae en of Demoſthenes, and e — * 5 


$f. 
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; firmpeſs on * affait of Amphipol is 


g te the forms of the; — as 
of their ne- 


N firſt reported the ſucceſs) 
gociation, and delivered the letter of Philip, to 
the ſenate of the Five Hundred. They explained, 
in order, what each had ſaid in preſence of the 


king; when Demoſthenes, riſing up the laſt, 
| mach with his ufual oath of aſſeveration 
„ that the ambaſſadors had not ſpoken inthe 


Can as they did before Philip; that they had 


They te. 


3 , Sy 
ftenate, 
4 4 
1 


ſpoken much better in Macedon: he then moved, 15 
that they ſhould be een with a crown of. 


1 5 Ma Nun, iudecentiy explained 6 « by Jove, » lines the capref- 
7 s is elliptical , and includes a Short prayer, fy X0-Tov. Aa rwgny 
ro 60403 my aſſertion 18 true, may Jove thus protect. em,” 
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The ame be day following,” they — 555 their report to 


reporte il to 
the aſſem- 
bly. 
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the aſſembly of the people; when the ambaſſadors, 
finding the ſubject not diſagreeable to their. hearers, 


engpatiated on the politeneſs, condeſcenſion, 
quence, eee eee „ with . 
republic 


to ex hauſt this fertile ſubject, Dem 
length aroſe, and, after thoſe oontortions of body 
hich, if we believe his adverſary; wert familiar to 
3 declared, that he was equally ſurpriſed at 
thoſe who * in a deliberation ofiſuch importance; 
could talk of ſuchꝭtrifles, and at thoſe WhO could 
endure to hear chem: The negggiation may be 
— briefly reported. Here is the dhe 
we are commiſſibned. We have executed this 
commiſſion. Here is Philip's anſwer (poitis 

to the letter). You have only to examine its con- 
tents A confuſed murmur aroſe in the aſſem- 


3 ON = bly: „ ſome applauding the ſtrength and preciſion 


of the ſpeech, others condemning the aſperity of 
. the ſpeaker. As ſoon as he could be heard, Del 
moſthenes thus proceeded: © You ſhall ſee how 
1 will lop off thoſe ſuperfluous matters. Eſchines 

praiſes the memory and eloqueuce of Philip, iu 
e „ however, I find nothing extraordinary, 


err man; placedi in the ſame advantageous i 


57 See tue Diſcourſe of koa, on an "accuſation WE; cutting 


| a conſecrated ee . 


5 4 


 eircumſtances 


5 invized-next 6 ay; to Ar enter · . 


vas ready not only to negociate a peace, | 
but to contrachan alliance. Having allowed them 
ſthenes at 


* 


5 r 
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1 


I clone of W and fortune, would be 0 1 4 1. 
equally attended to and admired. Cteſiphon xxx 


Praiſes: the graceſulneſs and dignity of his perſon; 15 . | 


my colleague Ariſtodemus does not yield to him 


in theſe particulars. Others Admire his mirth and 15 


aud the alliance i ” „„ 
The decree was pecuadidann the eighth of March 


1 the aſſembly was fixed for the ſeventeenth of 
the fame month. In the interval, arrived, as am- 
baſſadors from Philip, Antipater, the Wolt res 


fpected of his miniſters, Parmenio, the braveſt of 


his generals; and Eurylochus, who united, almoſt 
in an equal degree, the praiſes of eloquence and 
valor. Parmenio had been employed in the fiego | 
of Halus, a place filled with malecontents from 
 Theſfaly , who ſtil} reſiſted the Macedonian power 
in that country. That he might have leifure:to 


join his colleagues, Parmenio ordered the hege to 


be converted into a blockade; and the merit of 
three ſuch ambaſſadors ſufficiently announced the 
Important. purpoſes which Philip wiſhed to effect by 


gaiety at _ yet in ſuch qualities Philocrates - _ 
oy him: But this is unſeaſonable. 1 ſhall ts 


zrefore ak up a decree; for convening an ex -· 
traordinary aſſembly, to ee on dne . 5 


Philip 


ſends am. 
baſſadors 


to Athens, 


the N e ede , ff were Feceayienk wich | 


5 extraordinary } lodged i in the houſe of Demoſthenes 


Wi 9115 +89” , *: 33 e 17 


59. 1 15 ES $ 1 ny te 19 9 50 ik . 


1 of ſeveral Athenian Characters to match the ee excel. 
1 of Philip. „ TY. 9 
"0 Eſchis, de keln Legatione. , Rn 8005 e 
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0 H A b. | bo! Was careful to wakes; their ſeats in lee; 
"HO and to: diſti guiſ 


honor Having been introduced, on the ap- 


ka opinion, and ſeverely reproached Philocrates, who 
urged the neceſſity of precipitating the treaty. The 


whocor-., two firſt, days were ſpent. in debate; but on the 
8 — third, the influence of Philocrates waere chiefly, 
- if we believe Demoſthenes, by the unexpected ac- 


ceſſion of Eſchines to that party. He, who had 
hitherto been a ſtrenuous defender of the intereſt 


E | | of Kerſobleptes „declared that he had now altered 


his opinion. That peace was neceſſary for Athens, 
aluand ought not to be retarded by the flow delibera- 


tions of other powers. That the circumſtances of 


the republic were changed; aud chat, in their ac- 


tual ſituation, it was an idle vanity to attend to 


thoſe who flattered them with pompous panegyrics 


of the magnanimity of their anceſtors; ſince the 
weakneſs of Athens was no longer called on to un- 


dertake the protection of every Kats that couldoot 


defend. its own cauſe 


. 


| Dwing the Demoſthenes had ſormerly ſuſpected he key 
tion, Phi» 


67 Alanis in creſiptione. ; he > Demotthen. de. ran Legatione. 
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them by every other mark of 0 


pointed day: ; into the aſſembly , they: declared the 

object of their commiſſion, to conclude in the 

name of their maſter àa peace and alliance with the 
people of Athens. Demoſthenes, in an elaborate 
ſpeech ; urged the expedience of liſtening to their 

_ demands; but without neglecting the intereſt of. 

| the Athenian allies. Eſchines delivered the ſame 


. 
Wa” 5 Fee << oa n 2 5 


negocis- of Eſchines ; but this ſpeech 1222 . him, | 
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dbl af his n pad not before 1075 kink as 6. 1 1 1. * = 
Philip, he had then been tampered with ,. and: XXXVa 
gained by the Macedonian ambaſſadors. But De. 08 com * 4 4 
moſthenes; and the aſſembly in general; e the make con- br, =} 
neceſlity of immediately ratifying the peace with Grin. 6 3 


that prince, who had actually taken the field 5 


N 
2 $408 = 


Thrace, along the cpaſt of which the Acticadins - | = N ee 
ſtill poſſeſſed Serrium, Doriſcus, and ſeveral other W 
tributary cities. A decree Was propoſed for this 
purpoſe, and ambaſſadors Were named, WO wight, | 1 
with all convenient ſpeed; repair to Philip, in or- 
der mutually to give and receive the oaths aud ra- 
tifications of /the treaty juſt concluded at Athens. | 
The ambaſſadors-were Eubulus, Eſchines, Ctefi- 
ow , Democrates, and Cleon; the principal of 
„hom, being entirely devoted to the Macedonian 1 
intereſt, contrived various pretences to delay t 9 5 ; Zo 
departure. In this interval, Kerſobleptes met with _ 
the unhappy fate of which we have already taken 
notice; and Philip, encouraged by the ſucceſs if 
bis intrigues, ventured to attack the cities of Ser- | On Rr 
rium and Doriſcus, which readily ſubmitted to his * ON 0 
arms. Upon intelligence of the latter event, the 0 oh — — 


Kue diſpatched Euclides to inform the king 5 . © 7.0 


of Macedon, that the places which he had taken „ 
belonged t Athens ; to Which he coldly. replied; £ „ 
that he had not bevit fo inſtructed by his ambaſſa - 
dors, nor was there any mention of thoſe cities in 
the treaty recently figned, but not 8685 e be. Wes 
tween the two power s. 


Eſchines and his colleagues gin ere 45 foe Third ni 
5 baſly tod 

. ui. Bo „ 

5 4 . FEES: 8 9 
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Speech of 
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2 although the edu & Philip! comfort —_— 
* the neceſſity of haſtening their departure. 
« were finally ordered to be gone, in — 5 "a 


a decree propoſed by Demoſthenes ** 


Who was unable to prevail on the Athenians, till it REY 
us too late, to pay due regard to the intereſt of 
KLerſobleptes. In twenty - five days the Athenian 
miniſters arrived at Pella, a journey which they 
might bave performed in ſix; and inſtead of di. 
reclly proceeding: to Philip, Who was employed in 
reducing the cities on the Propontis, they paticotly | 


waited, above three weeks, the return of that mo- 


narch to his capital. During their reſidence in 


Peli; they were joined by Demoſthenes, who, at 


his on requeſt, had been added to this commiſſion, 5 
under pretence of ranſoming ſome Athenian cap- 
tives, but in reality with a view to watch the c- 
duct of bis colleagues. Philip at length arrived: 
mne ambaſſadors were called to an audience. On 
this 'occafion they ſpoke , not as formerly, accord · 


to their reſpective ages, but in an order, if 


we Ibo: Eſchines, firſt - eftablified: by the im · 


pudlence of Demoſthenes ; whoſe diſoourſe, as re- 
preſented by his adverſary, muſt: have appeared 
highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent 


formality. of PEN en ee was little A 


ned « ot Ct 92 Toh Barns 
_ Anticipativg - his! more experienced- colleagues , 


—— he obſerved, -© That they were unfortunately di- 


8 N 
5 * 5 4 


vided in their views and ſentiments. That his own 


were ſtrictiy conformable to thoſe of TOW Thom 


9 Demoſth. de 988 Lekatione. TH 


T7 2 
- 5 
Te 
/ 
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5 x FO . he had adviſed a p 
with Macedon., That he had pfocured all pollible 
honors for the ambaſſadors of that country during 
their reſidence in Athens, and had AS 
_ eſcorted their j journey as far as Thebes, He knew 
_ that his good intentions had been miſrepreſented! to 
Philip, on account of ſome expreſſions that had 
dropped from him in the Athenian aſſembly. = 
if he had denied the ſuperior: excellence of that 
prince in beauty, in drinking, and in debate, it 
- was, becauſe he believed ſuch qualities to belong to 
a woman, a ſpunge, and a hireling rhetorician and 
ſophiſt, rather than to a warlike monarch, and 
mighty conqueror. This extraordinary apology 
excited the deriſion of the Macedonian courtiers;, 
and made the Athenian. een W ue 
their heads in conſuſion 1 
Eſchines firſt tocewered his compoſure ; and; mo- 
deſtiy addreſſing Philip, obſerved, ;* That the pre- 
ſent was not a proper occaſion fr the Athenian 
miniſters to praiſe or to defend their owH conduct. 
They had been deemed worthy of their com- 
miſſion by the republic Which employed them, 
and to which alone they were accountable Their 
actual buſineſs was to receive Philip's oath i in-rYath 
fication of the treaty already concluded on the part 
of Athens. The military preparations ' carrying 
on in every part of e enn not ane N 
3 4 Fee above, 5. %% riny bh 8 
: '66 Aſobin. de falſa . „ ta Ft cd 
e: The ſpeech of Eſchines, as reported by himſelf, is Abel, 
| tably graceful and dignified. Argus irs meu nua Alma Ages. 
Er, ere. Vid. P. 267, et ſeqq. edit. Woll Lo 
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| ( their fears ſor the nkappy. Phan: "But he 

XV, entreated Philip, that, if he was determined to 
Sratify the Thebans by making war on that unfor- 
tunate people, he would make at leaſt a proper 
diſtinction between the innocent and the guilty. 
The ſacrilegious violators of the temple ought to | 
be puniſhed with due ſeverity ; the ſtate itſelf muſt 
be ſpared ;/ ſince the laws and inſtitutions of Greece, 
guard the ſafety of every Amphictyonic city. EI. | 
chines then ſpoke, in the ſevereſt terms, againſt 
the injuſtice and cruelty of the Thebans, who, he 


ventured to propheſy,” would repay the partiality of 


Philip with the ſame falſhood and ingratitude with | 


Which they had been Seoutomed to N ur 


5 


Philip's 


profound 
diſimula- 
tion in 
treating 
with the 


_ Athenian 
ambaſſa· 
_dors, 


Cons Allies and bene factors. 5 
The diſcourſe of Eſchines, though it egold not 


be: expected to move the reſolutions of the king, 


was well calculated to raiſe the credit of the ſpeaker, . 
when it ſhould: be reported in his own country: 
Philip conſined himſelf to vague expreſſions of 
friendſhip and reſpect. The ambaſſadors of Thebes 
were already at Pella, a circumſtance which fur- 
niſhed him with a pretence for declining to make 
an explicit declaration in favor of Phocis. But 
he hinted his compaſſionate concern for that re- 
public; and requeſted the Athenians to accompany 
him to Theſſaly, that he might avail himſelf of 
their abilities and experience to ſettle the affairs of 
that country, which required his immediate pre- 
ſence. Extraordinary as this demand was, the Athe- 
nians readily complied with it, notwithſtanding the 
5 N 1 ta . . army to march, Was 


| 


as d <q; 1 this expe PER by PIE 15 aff. 4a 
Thebes, who, as well as the Athenians, were daily 


time, the Athenians; amuſed - | 
with Philip, afforded no aſſiſtance to their unfor- 


depoſed; 
theſe ſubſtantial. acts of juſtice, which tended” to 


% 


PF 
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entertained at his table, and whoſe views were dia- 


Fl metrically nn” to the ee Doty 'of nt 
ai of Athens **. 


The unbappy and ditraged ente er ths: 


former republic promiſed a ſpeedy iſſue to the Sat 
cred War, 


which, for more than two years, had 
been feebly carried on between the Phocians on 
one ſide, and the 'Thebans and Locrians on the 


other, by ſuch petty incurſibns and ravages as in- 
dicated the inveterate rancor of combattans, who 
ſtill retained the deſire of hurting, after they bak 


loſt the power. During the greater part of that 


by their negociation 


tunate allies. The treaſures of Delphi, immenſe 


as they were, at length began to fail. The Pho- 


cians, thus abandoned and exhauſted, reflected with 


terror and remorſe on their- paſt conduct; and, in 
order to make atonement for their ſacrilegious vio- 

lations of the temple, inſtituted a judicial inquiry 

againſt Phaleucus, their general; and his accom. 


plices, in plundering the dedications to Apollo 
Several were condemned to death; Phaleucus Was 
and the Phocians, — performed 


remove the odium that had long adhered to their 
cauſe, ſolicited with better hopes of en the af. 


ſiſtance of Sparta and Athens. e 


% 
' 


* Demoſthen.. de falſs Legatione. 
70 Iuem, J. xvi. p. TO 0 
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The Pho- 1 
clan war | 


carried ou 
with little 
activity on 
either ſide. 
Olymp. 
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0 # 4 r. But the fern Archidamus, who bad long di- Th 
xxxv. rected the Spartan councils, conſidered the diſtreſs 
The Spar- of the Phocians as a favorable opportunity to 
tans claim 
the ſuper. urge the claim of his own republic to the ſuperin- 
iotendency tendency of the Delphic temple; and actually ſent 
— 55 ambaſſadors into Theſſaly, to conſer with the king 
| of Macedon on that ſubject. The Athenians 
paid more. attention to the requeſt of their allies, 
who, as an inducement to excite their activity, of- = 
fered to put them in poſſeſſion of the towns of 
N Nicæa, Alpenus, and Thronium, which commarſd- 
| Phatencus ed the ſtraits of Thermopylz. , But this falutary | 
png it Plan, which might have retarded the fate of Greece, - 
© -riesſeize Was defeated by Phaleucus, who commanding eight 
Nieza. thouſand mercenaries, that acknowledged no au- 


thority but that of their. general, - eſtabliſhed his 


l 
* a 1 . * PSAS » 9 9 * E 2 
r 8 3 Ia \ L 2 5 2 
4 ö A 5 * 


Apollo. 5 


bhbeead- quarters at Nicæa, and deſpiſed the menaces = 1 
boch of Pbocis and of Athens. fn 
5 Difaterof Mortifying as this diſappointment a heme | 

: * been, it was followed by a diſaſter in another quar- 

1 the temple ter ſtill more terrible. The Phocians had forti- 

c  efabemn. fed. the city of Abz, to defend their northern 


Frontier, againſt the depredatrons of the Locrians. 

The Thebans, reinforced by ſome auxiliaries of 
Macedon, marched againſt that place. The Pho- 
1 | cians, with more courage than prudence, met 

1 them in the field; but were defeated with great 
tllaughter, and purſued, in their diſordered flight, 1 
© through the ſurrounding territory. A party of 1 
Vie e took n in ths age: of 


ch 
8 Demoſthen. et ſhin. ubi fopra. 
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|  Beeotia, The Phocians, he ſaid , had rendered. 
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ds Soak. _ where: tows n for ſeveral 0 u 4 TY 


days, ſleeping under the. porticoes, gn 
dried herbs, ſtraw, and other comMſtib 
rials An accidental fire, that began in the night, 


was "communicated to the whole edifice, part of 


which was conſumed, while the ruubeeen Feier 
were ſtifled, or burnt to aſhes 

The Thebans failed: not to Tomas: this 8 
mity as a judgment of heaven, againſt the daring 
impiety of wretches, who had ventured to take re- 
fuge in the temple of a god whom their ſacrilege 


race. This was the chief purpoſe of their em- 


The Thes - 


bans inſti- 
gate Philig 
to deſolate 


| PRONE: 


had long offended, They entreated Philip to af. 
ſiſt them in deſtroying the remnant of the guilty 


baſſy to that prince, whom the Athenians, as re- 


lated above , entreated to ſpare the nation, while 
be puniſhed the criminals; and the Lacedæmo- 
nians, regardleſs of the fate of Phocis, thought 
only of making good their ancient 1 to the 


n of the Delphic temple. 
Philip treated the deputies of the . 1 


lies with apparent frankneſs and cordiality, under 


the veil of which he knew fo well to diſguiſe the 


intereſts of his policy and» ambition. He aſſured 


_ the Thebans, that his arms ſhould be employed to 
recover for 1 the towns of Orchomenus, Co · 


ronæa, and Tilphoſſeum, which, ever ready to. 


rebel againſt a tyrannical capital, had readily ſub- 
mitted to the Phocians, during their invaſion of 


_w 5 


22 Diodorus, p. 454. 


Philip ate _ + 


tempts in 
vain to 


corrupt . > 
the The- — 


ban am- 


, baſſadors. 
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fr 


CHAP. thetafelves. the objects of divine difpleaſure; "ax 
, meritorious to puniſh , as it was im- 


3 


ters, in which the intereſt of Thebes interfered 
With that of Macedon. To aecompliſh thoſe 
. purpoſes, without offending his allies, it was ne- 
ceſſary to gain the ambaſſadors. Careſſes, flattery , 
and promiſes, were laviſhed in vain. Money was 


though no man ever poſſeſſed more addreſs than 

'Pribes acceptable, the The- 
ban deputies remained honeſt and uncorrupted, 
firmly maintaining to the end their patriotiſm and 


Philip i in rendering his 
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would be a 
pious to p 


tet them. He was determined that 


both they and their allies ſhould ſuffer thoſe cala- 
mities which their crimes fo juſtly deſerved. Thus 


— 


far Philip was ſincere; for, in theſe particulars, 
the views of Thebes were exactly conformable to 


his own. But in his mind he agitated other mat- 


at length tendered with a profuſe liberality; but, 


their honor. Philon, the chief of the embaſſy; 
anſwered for his colleagues: We are already per- 


Philip 
| corrupts ( 
and de- 
ceives the 
Athenian 
ambaſla- 
dors. 


ſuaded of your friendſhip for us, independent of 
your preſents. Reſerve your | generoſity for our 
country, on which it will be more profitably be- 

ſtowedi ſince your favors, conferred on Thebes , 


will ever excite the en You: of that Wee, 


| and its miniſter s 5 


Demoſthenes ektols the eighty: of this reply; 5 48 


83 rather the ambaſſadors of Athens. But 
theſe miniſters, though one object of their com- 
miſſion was to fave the Grecian" Nate which the 


9 2 Demoſthen. de Ow. Legatione. | 4 
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1 hebans Wie! to deſtroy, diſoovertd: edi in- c u 7. 
tegrity nor ſpirit. All of them, but Demoſthenes — 
himſelf, accepted the preſents of the king of Ma. 5 
cedon, who found little difficulty in perſuading 
men; thus prepoſſeſſed in his favor, that he pitied 

the Phocians; that he reſpected Ae? „„ "2 
deteſted the inſolence of Thebes; and that, ſhould -* + =? 
he ever proceed to the ſtraits of Thermopyle, a. 
expedition would be more dangerous to that ſtate -—- 
than to its enemies. At preſent, however, he obs 

| ſerved, that he had private reaſons for managing 

the friendſhip! of a people who ſet no bounds to 

their reſentment. From ſuch motives, he . . = = 
hitherto declined ratifying the peace with Athens; * 7 
but this meaſure he would no longer defer. He b 
only entreated, that to ſave appearances with the 

Tbebans, the name of the Phocians might be 

omitted in the treaty. This arduous work was at 1 
length brought to a concluſion; and, for the more | - 
ſecrecy, tranſacted in a place which Demoſthenes | | 
calls a tavern, adjoining to the temple of Pollux, 

in the neighborhood of Pheræ. The Athenian + 
_ambaſſadors took leave, affecting to be perſuaded | 

| (perhaps perſuaded in reality) of the good inten- 
tions of the king of Macedon: About the ſane 
time, the ambaſſadors of Sparta departed, but 
with far leſs ſatisfaction. They either perceived, | 
from the beginning, the artifices of the ' prince 
with whom they came to treat, or at leaſt made 

ſuch a report to Archidamus, as convinced him 

that his republic had not any advantage to expect 

from the preponderance of the Macedonian intereſt, 
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BE . 24. + Demoſthen, et Ken n wore. | | 2 uh, 


ould: cher 9 — in their Sl to "the 


duperintendency of the Delphic temple, they muſt 
1 r N to aſſert it by force of arms. 


Archidamus raiſed an army for this e W =] 


| marched towards the ſtraits. - But the intrigues of 


Philip, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate; rendered 


His hoſtility as impotent as his negociations had 2 
been fruitleſs. - From Theſſaly that prince had al- 


ready ſent a letter to the Athenians, couched in the 


moſt artful terms. He expreſſed his profound re- 


ſpect for the ſtate, and his high eſteem for its am- 


5 W N declaring that he ſhould omit no op- 
portunity of proving how. earneſtly he deſired to 
promote the proſperity and glory of Athens. He 
requeſted that the means might be pointed out to 
him, by which he could moſt effectually gratify 
the people. Of the conditions of the peace and 


alliance, he was careful to make no mention; but 
after many other general declarations of his good- 
will, he entreated them © not to be offended at 


his ing their ambaſſadors, of wboſe eloquence 


and abilities. he wilked: to avail mapa in Welling 


the affairs of Theflaly 7. 
ſchines 


Soon afterwards theſe vita RIP homes . 
and baving given an account of their negociation, 
to the ſenate of the Five hundred, with very little. 
ſatisfaction to that ſelect body, they next appeared 
before the popular aſſembly. Eſckines firſt mount- 


on the Or J — in an Aabonte and artful 


j g * 7 
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rafling themſelves by military expeditions, they had 


only to remain quietly at home, enjoying the 
amuſements of the city, and in a few days they | 


would learn that Philip had paſſed Thermopylæ, to 


take vengeance, not on the Phocians, but on the . 


Thebaus, who had been the teal authors of the 


war, and who, having entertained a deſign of ſeizing 1255 
the temple, were not the leſs culpable (as had been 


proved to Philip] becauſe they had failed in t 


impious purpoſe. That the — allies of 
Theſpiæ and Platza, whoſe hatred to Thebes was 
as inveterate as their attachment to Athens was 
fincere, would be reſtored to their priſtine Rrength 


and ſplendor. - That the Thebans, not the Phoy 


cians, would be compelled to pay the fine impoſed 5 
by the Amphictyonic council, and to repair the 
fatal effects of ſacrilege and profanation. Fhat 
the magiſtrates of Thebes foreſaw the hoſtility) of 
Philip, and well knew by whom it had been ex- 
cited. « They have therefore, ſaid Eſchines, 


. devoted me to deſtruction, and actually ſet a 


priee upon my head. The people of Eubœa are 

_ equally alarmed by our accommodation with Phi- 
lip, not doubting that their iſland will be reſtored 

to us, as an equivalent for Amphipolis. Nor are 


theſe the only advantages of the treaty: another 


point of ſtill higher importance, a. point of the 


\ 


\ 
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That, now, the people 


| diſcourſe, Tet 8 8 bd acuh 4 vw. * . 

ſucceſsful embaſſy, in which he had perſuaded Phi- Wan. a 
lip to embrace preciſely thoſe meaſures which the - 
intereſt of Athens required. 
had peace inſtead of war, and that, without ha- 
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c nA r. mot intimate concern to the public, has "OPM e. 
AXXV. cured. But of this I ſhall ſpeak at another time, * 
7„ͤöoè . preſent I perceive the envy and malignity 

of certain perſons ready to break forth.” The 
advantage hinted at, with ſuch ſignificant obleu⸗ 

rity, was the recovery of Oropus, a conſiderable 

city on the Athenian froauer, which mans Mil Wer 

ſubject to Thebes. 7 9930) 

The fuſpi- This ſpecious haravgue, ſo e to N in- 
ee dolence and vain hopes of the multitude, was re- 
nes ridi. ceived with general approbation, notwithſtanding 
— enlea by the: oppoſition of Demoſthents, who declared that 
leagues. heknew nothing of all thoſe great advantages pro- 
miſed by his colleague; and that he did not expect 

them. Eſchines and Philocrates heard him with 

the ſupercilious contempt of men who poſſeſſed a 

fecret with which he was unacquainted. But when 

he endeavoured to continue his diſcourſe, and to 

. expoſe their artifice and inſincerity, all was cla- 
mor, indignation, and inſult. Eſchines bade 

him remember, not to claim any ſhare of the re- 
wards due to the important ſervices of his colleagues. 
Philocrates, with an air of pleaſantry, ſaid, it was 


no wonder that the hopes of Demoſthenes were 


leſs gage” than his own, © fince he drinks wa- 
ter; I wine. This infipid jeſt was received with 
loud burſts of laughter and applauſe, which pre- 
vented the aſſembly from attending to the ſpirited 
remonſtrances of Demoſthenes. A motion was 
made, and agreed to, for. thanking: Philip for his 
equitable and friendly intentions, as well as for 
— a 9 Peace and alliance i 
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1 and Macedon. In the ſame on; it was 
determined that the Phocians ſhould ſubmit to the 
Amphictyonic council, 
the diſpleaſure of the republic 5 

Theſe articles, together with the- ſoaret e 
which produced them, were, by the emiſſaries of 
Philip, immediately communicated to the Pho- 
cian ambaſſadors then reſiding at Athens; Who, 
tranſported with joy at the proſpect of averting the 
calamities which long threatened their country; 
loſt no time in tranſmitting: the agreeable intelli- 
gence to their fellow-citizens. They concluded, 
with a high degree of probability, that, however 
Philip might deceive the Phocians, the miniſters of 
Athens could never be ſo bold as publicly to deceive 
the Athenians; and that, therefore, they could no 
longer entertain any reaſo nable doubt of the favor- 
able diſpoſition of the king of Macedon. This 
belief was ſo firmly. eſtabliſhed, that when Archi · 
damus marched into Phocis at the head of an 
army in order to defend the temple againſt Philip. 
the Phocians rejected his aſſiſtance, obſerving, that 
they ſeared for Sparta much more than for them 


ſelves; upon which the Laaer nenen returned ; 
Into Peloponneſus „ tees 


Philip was now — fo e his a 


enterpriſe... Halus, long beſieged, had ſubmitted 
to the united arms of Parmenio and his own. 
Freſh. troops had arrived from Macedon. The 
' Athenigus, were 2 appealed ; the 
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u Af. retired ; the \Phockins: were pd on; che 


'T hefſalians, Thebans, and Locrians, were ready» 


to follow his: ſtandard. + One obſtacle only re- 


mained, and that eaſy to be ſurmounted. Phaleu- 
eus, ho commanded eight thouſand mercenaries, 


ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Nicæa. But a man who 
had betrayed the intereſt of his own republic, 


could not be very obſtinate in defending the cauſe 


of Greece. Philip entered into a negociation With 
bim, in order to get poſſeſſion of Nicza ?* , with? 
out Which it would have been impoſſible ts paſs 
che T hermopye; and while this tranſaction Was 


Soing forward, wrote repeated letters to ww Atke- 


nians, full of cordiality and affection. | 
He fuſpedted the dangerous cahlclouliiels of 


people, whole ſecurity might yet he alarmed ; and 
whoſe © oppoſition wor For ſtill prove fatal to bis de- 
ſigus, ſhould they either march forth to the ſtraits, 


5 or e their admiral Proxenus, who was ſti- 
tioned in the Opuntian gulph, between Locris and 
Eubœa, to intercept the Macedonian convoys; for 


ab frontiers both of Phocis and Theſſaly having 


long lain waſte in conſequence of the ſacred war, 


Philip received his proviſions chiefly by ſea. The 


> ſeaſonable profeſſions of friendſhip; contained in the 


 _— not only kept the Athenians from liſtening 
to the remonſtrances of Demoſthenes; but prevailed 


on them to depute that orator, together with Eſchi- 
nes, and feveral others, whoſe advice and afliſtance 
| Philip + affected to Gere in ſettling the arduous 


buſineſs in | which he was N Demoſthenes 


"PE: Dioder. J. xvi. p. 455. 
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pelled Him to mate à deſtent dn the coalt' of 


Elis. After this they fe- embarked, àbhd failed” 
Crete, where wins Mg proved: fatal ts their 
general. Having retbrtied to the Tetopbimgfus, 
they were defented by che Elan amd Arcadinths. 
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e more terrible deſt 
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8 and , He had promiſod to p 
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74 ben, aden council, to th 


H. Tbermopyle, 
by the FPbocians as their deliverer.; 


6 deciſions of which. al 
Cor ſented. to ſubmit, well knows; 
6 ing that a prince who, n 


+ that p prince to be 9 — frie d. 1 
Athens had not a ee | 
republics. had not even 
i Locrians 1 Tbebans, 


ſed: the aſſembly. that 9 to 992 ja es at . 


Wy hocis;.a country which. they had perſecuted with 
. unrelenting hoſtility in a war, of ten years. The 


ſentence. was ſuch as might be expected from the 
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cruel, reſe; 


ntment of the judges... It 


was decreed. 


that the Phocians ſhould be exelud: 


ed from the. 


general confederacy of Greece, and for ever de- 
. of the right to ſend repreſentatives: to the 


. Diodorus „J. xvi. 6. xx. gives is as the general opinion. © 
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| ſhould bb Ne the ine of ra ps: they ©. 


ſhould be allowed to keep poſſeſſion of their lands . 
but compelled to pay annually: from their produce rg 
the value of ſixty\-thouſand talents, till they had | 
completely indemnifie the temple; that their | 


cities ſhould be diſmantled; and reduced to daſtir 


villages, containing no moôre tban ſixty houſes : 
each, at the diſtance of a furlong from each other; 8 
and that the Corinthians, who had recently given 
them ſome aſſiſtance, ſhould; therefore be deprived 
of the preſideney at the Pythian games; Whick im- 
portant prerogative, together with the ſuperintend-. 
ency of the temple of Delphi, as well as the right 
of ſuffrage in the Amphictyonic council, loſt by 
the Fhocians, ſhould thenceforth be transferred to 
the king of Macedon. It was decreed that the 


Amphictyons, having executed theſe regulations, 


mould next proceed to procure” all due repairs. 
and expiations to the temple; and ſhould exert 


their | wiſdom and their power to eſtabliſm, on a 


nn 5 
This extraore 


linary nad RE „ 


/ 10 eee filled chat miſerable people with 


8 * 
. 4 
* 


ſuch terror and diſmay, as rendered them totally 
incapable of acting with vigor or with union. 
They took not any common meaſures for repelling 
the invader a few cities only, more daring than 
the reſt, endeavoured; with- unequal ſtrength, to 


defend their walls, their ee and che revered. 


8 Diodor. * xvi. e. Tix, et ſeqq«". 
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4 denen, eee ceaſed; and the | 
20 execute” the will of the 
| Suipkiftyodicrontiogi with nflex)ble-crueity, and 
weich ſuch undifiturbed arder and filevce as ſeemed. 
more dreadful than the tumultuary ravages uy . | 
_  Rerceft war Wairhant dropping à tear, ar heaving | 
a Gagh, fince tha ſmalleſt mark af regret was con- 
 _ſiruved into an ohſtiiac af guilt, the wretched 
 Phogians beheld the deſtruction ol their ancient 
monuments and trophies, their praud walls levelled 
With the graund,, the fertile banks_of the divine 
Eephifiug covered with ruin and 
the venerable: gities of /Naulis, Penapeus , Lilæa, 
_ and Hyaimpals, which" had flouriſhed above nine 
___ centuries in ſplendar and proſperity, and which 


will ever Nauriſb in the ſong of Homer, fo totally 


buraad er dletoaliſhed as: ſcarcely to leave a veſtige 
of: their-eviſtence **.- After this terrible havoc of 


whatever they poſſeſſad | maſt valuable and re- 


(pate einen io hobitonte were driven like herds of 


cattle: ta 


the ſetelements alletted ſor them, and 


ae to cultivate their paternal fields for the 
benefit of ſtern and norelenting maſters. At the 
diftanee | of three years, travellers, who paſſed 


through Phocs to viſit the temple of Delphi, 


weltadl with compaſſion, or ſhudttered with horror, | 
at the fight! af ſuch piteaus and unexampled. Us. 
vaſtatian. They tpraed their rehuQant eyes from 

the ſhanered ruins of a cauntry, and A people, 


once fo Yiuſtions;-the youth, and men of full age, 
vr Pauſanias in Phocic. et Diogopr. 1. xvi. e. Un. et lead · in ix 
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| had eighen. periſhed, in che wary. or been dragged © f » 


into captivity; the. populous cities were mg more: 
and the villages were thinly inhabited: by women, 


children. and wretched aid men, whale lens bur 5 % 


_ emphatic exprefſions of deep: rogted. Weiher * . 


| _ coeded, all power of, wards to deſeribs 
The unexpected news of Wat melancholy. events 
esched Athens in we days. The .peaple were 
chen aflembled in the Pirzus\to cxamime- the ſtate 
of their harbours and ſhipping... . Thesdreadful in 
telligencs filled them. with. confieffation. ;They 
_ imagined. that they. already bebeld. the deſtraQtive 
armies. of Macedon. _ Thellaly, excited; hy the | 
1 hoſtility of J „pouring in pon 
ix; northern Feqaeier, add "overwhelming the 
5 country with: havoc. and defolation., A. de- 
cree imegliatel paſſed, at the motion of Callit. 
| theres, which marked the. utmoſt, danger and dif-+ 
may. It was refolved, © that the Athenjans, who 
| wſoally refided inthe countrye ſhould. de ſummoned 
to the defence of the city; that thoſe, within the 
diſtance of twelve miles round, ſhould: along with 
their. perſons, tranſport. their moſt, valuable effects 
| into the city or the Pirzus; that thoſe ata greater 
| diſtance; ſhauld reſpectively. convey: themſelves and 
their property; to the neareſt, fortreſſes, particularly 
Eleuſis, Phyle, Aphi 
Places of ſtrength in the Attic territory. *' 
This decree ſhows, that terror Was the fiel 
movement of- the Athevians ; but. VERgeauce' Pw: 


„dee ve Mien d. ih Legat, et 40 colon e 
33 Demoſthen. de TOE, "ER feet, . 8 
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aidna, and Sunium, the principal” \ 


Tm 1 


of theſe 
events 
prodfice 
conſterua- 
tion in 
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os” 
writes the. 
_ Athenians . 


* . 1 4 2 5 e reset eooped op wide Weir 
e Walls, they « called aloud for arms: levies were pre - 
4 pared for the relief of Phocis; and their admiral - | 


Taue Athe- 
nlians paſs 


. a decree 


for re-- 


ceiving he 
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been regularly informed 5 
therefore rote a letter to the Athenians, in that 
ſtyle of ae. Frhich the ſacceſs of his policy 
YT, juſtly entitled him' to afſume. 
After Jequainting them with his treatment of the 
|  Phocians, be mentions his being informed of their 
Preparations for ſupporting that impious people, 
who were not included in the treaty od peace 
recently ſigned and ratified between Athens and 
Ml.acedon. He exhorts them to lay 
Warrantable deſign 


of cheir conduct, 
whom they bad ſo lately concluded am alliance. 
 $:Bup 46 5 perſiſt, know that We are prepared 
| 1 hoſtilities with uſe —_— 
: and vi igonx ; 

ae i his. mortiſying lovier: was CORO at the! ſhine 
| FO the Athenian ambaſſadors returned from 
a 5 whe fuch a avcoupts of = oo | 


Proxenus, who had lately returned from the neigh. 
-bouting coaſt, was ordered again to direct his courſe 
towards that country. The king of Madeden was 
duly attentive to thoſe tranſactions, of which he had 
y his emiſfaries, He 


and of this arms; 


aſide this un- 
gn, Which "could: have no other 
effect chan to ſhow' the inic quity and exttavagance 

in arming againſt a Prince, With 


for repelſi 
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| receiving. „ e kindaels nd 

providing them Wit ſetllements in Attica, or 
in the foreign dependences -of tbe fepublic; a 
reſolution Which, though it was founded ane 
"= evident. eng. oh r pee Bus 


and Thebans We. OS re FRE US. 


Amidſt Arg? „ i 1 
Gn „ and eſpecially. Eſchines and eee 


5 whole vain. aſſurances had been attended with fuck 


fatal effects, had juſt cauſe: to dread, the reſent- 


ment of their country. The former, who had been 


the pfincipal agent in this diſgraceful ſcene. of in - 
trigue and deluſion, no longer affected ſickneſs; 


he forgot the threatenings denounced, againſt him 


by Thebes; he diſregarded the Athenian decree, - 
prohibiting any: citizen, to ſtir from the walls; and. 


7 Having, Waited for, and beheld, the deſtruction of * 


the Ph ians with as much indifference, if we may 


merely bis pecuniary intereſt, = , e repaired, to Philip 


Sal s 4 
N 


to receive the wages of his iniquity. Eſchines 


accounts for his journey at this time by A, more. 
| hut leſs probable: cauſe, the deſire « 


clan nation „ ; who o were e perſecuted, ta, excrewity, b | 
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and protected at the interceſſion. of the Athenian 


orator, by the clemency or compaſſion of the Mace - 
donians. There is reaſon to believe that Efchines, 


zn order to gain merit with his countrymen, whoſe 


| reſentment he had fo bighly provoked, oppoſed an 


inhuman reſolution of precipitating from rocks all 
| thoſe of the Phocians who had attained the age of 


_ and the 
Beotians 
_ againſt the 
_ + erveltyof 
Thebecs- 


puberty. But the king of Macedon, whoſe cha- 


-FaQer was not naturally flagitious, or cruel without 
neceſſity, muſt, of bis own accord, have been 


inclined to avert ſuch an atrocious-. And. bloody 


| Fentence, Which, without promoting. his BRO, ; 


n have for ever ruined his fame. 
This concluſion appears the more probable Ss 


4 o are aſſured, that, upon the ſame principle, 


dut with far leſs ſucceſs, he aſſumed the protection 
of the oppreſſed Beotians: Orchomenus, Coronæa, 


e „ wich other cities of leſs note in 


Bœotia, were, in conſequence of the ruin of their 


Thocian allies, again ſubjected t to the do ninic 
N hebes; a republic, always haug 
ing, who, on this occaſion, prepared to treat the 
rebels with more than her uſual inſolence and 
cruelty. Philip eſpouſed the cauſe of the injured 


and unrelent- 


with a generous. ardor, 3 difagreeable to 
the Thebans.. His humanity , real or 


ene h, in 


moſt republics of Greece. It redounded, however, 
more to his own glory, than to the benefit of the 


. afflicted eee who, n e worn Weir 


. 


"Hanan Ae hs WI wad bas; FY 8 
n ta his own: intereſt and ambition, Philip 3, 
convened the members of the Amphiftyonic coun» 
eil, ta the numher of two hundred, and aſſaſted in 
the hymns, prayers, and facrifices offezed ta Apollo, 
in eee. his divine protection of their 
councils and arma. The name of che pions king 
of Macedon, who had been the principal anftru- 
ment of their fuccefs, :refounded in the ſacred 
Pœans ſung in honer of the Gad. The A. 
phictyons ratified: all the tranſactiens of that prince, 
erected his ſtatue in the temple of Delphi, and 
acknowledged, by a ſolemn teeree, the kingdom 
Wn Macedon as the principal member ofthe Ha 
Tenic body. Philip at che fame time appointed 
deputies ta prefide at the Pythian games, the ccbe- 
bratian of which was nearly approaching, and i 
which maſt of the Gteeian ſtates had already ſent 
their. repreſentatives. The Athenians; ſtung with 
indignation and regret, abſtained from this feſtival. 
An embaſſy was therefore. diſpatched ta them in 
the name of the Amphictyons, requiring their 
concurrence with meaſures recently embraced by 
the general conncil of Greece; and remonſtrating 
againſt their diſpleaſure at the tot 2 
prince with r e 0 fo e lately comratted an 
te aa e 1 1415535335 
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Even the 


| A enlans 


it this 
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Honor, and to maintain peace with a monarch 


ht tations ot t bs; Ae ab on 
5 thowedsths full extent of their own 
folly, and evinced the conſummate ey of Philip. 
They: acknowledged , with dejection and anguiſh, 
that they had néglected the many | opportunities 
preſented them by the favor of heaven, for repreſs 
ning the ambition of their rivab; that the time 
of acting, with vigor and boldneſs, was now no 
more; that the cauſe of Greece was an empty 


name, ſince the Greeks ſurrendered their dignity 


to the leing of Macedon; and that it became their 
ublic to conſult rather its fafety than its 


pane whom they were by no means prepared 
t wage war. Even Demoſthenes recommended 


this reſolution; leſt; ſays he, we ſhould offend thoſe 


flow aſſembled, who call themſelves the Amphic- 


tyons, and thus excite a general. war againſt 


_ ourſelves. The Thebans , beſide. ancient cauſes of | 


' quarrel with us, are incenſed: at our harbouring 
their exiles; the Locrians and Theſſalians reſent 


Sur protecting the Phocians ; the Argives, the 


 Meſſenians, DH Megalopolitans , are difpleaſed at 
our concurring with the views of Lacedzmon. If 


| we refuſe. the demands of Philip and the Amphic- 
tvyons, they may aſſault us with the combined arms 


of all thoſe ſtates, which we are totally unable to 
_ reliſt- One point, therefore, is neceſſary, the con- 


tinuance of the preſent peace; not chat it is ſo very 
excellent, or ſo worthy of you; but, of what kind 


ſoever it may be, it We NE ove-gh the intereſt of 


27 7 Demoſthen, de Pace, 
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ws affaits; thas it never had been concluded, than 0 nu 4 * 
that now, when it is concluded, you ſhould infringe NN. 


it. This opinion was univerſally approved: Mace- 
don was acknowledged a member of the Grecian 
_ confederacy ; and Iſocrates, an Athenian of the 
higheſt merit and reputation; addreſſed u diſcourſe 
to Philip, in which he dar him to diſdain in- 
glorious victories over his countrymen and friends, 
to employ his authority to extinguiſh, for ever, the 
animoſities of Greece, and to direct the united 
efforts of that country, of which Macedon now. 
formed a part, againſt the wealth and effeminacy 
of Perſia, its ancient and natural enemy **. 
| Whether theſe exhortatioris proceeded Rom the: 
virtuous ſimplicitx which did not ſuſpe&, or from 
the inſinuating and artful policy which, though i it 
ſuſpected, hoped to prevent, the hoſtile projects 
of Macedop, the meaſures of Philip were, doubt- 
leſs, taken with too much cate, and his plans 
| founded tdb deep ind firm, 46 be ſhaken by the 
ſpecious eloquence of a rheldtician. He had long 


meditated the invaſion of Aſia; the conqueſt of the , 


Perſian empire was an object that might well 
tempt his ambition; but neither his own paſſions, 
nor the arguments of other men, could haſten, re- 
tard, or vary his undeviating progreſs in a ſyſtem 
which could only be completed by conſolidating his 
ancient, before he attempted new conqueſts. 1 8 


2 Iſocrat. Din n 8 


39 See the Life of Iſocrates , prefixed to my tranſlation of his 
: works, 
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